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KENT, SUSSEX, SURREY, AND DORKING FOWLS 

"Old fashions please me best; I am not so nice, 
To change true rules for odd inventions." — Taming of the Shrew. 

ONNINGTON MOWBRAY (John Lawrence), writing in 
1824 of the Barking (or Dorking) fowl, says: "It is so 
called from a town in Surrey, where probably the variety 
was first bred, and where and in its vicinity they are to be 
found in great plenty and perfection. It is in a third degree 
the largest of our fowls, well shaped, having a long, capacious body and 
short legs, and is a plentiful layer." * 

This is precisely the description of the Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
fowls given previously, which is not in any way peculiar to the Dorking, 
nor is the fifth toe. Mowbray states: "The genuine color, entire white; 
chief distinctive mark, five claws upon each foot." He adds that "the 
white is hot so pure as certain of the dunghill fowls, nor is the flesh, that 
inclining to yellow or ivory shade ; the Darkings are the species generally 
made into capons." 

Any one reading this would doubtless be led to believe that the cock- 
erels of this breed were those principally used for caponizing, whereas the 
Kents and other southern breeds were so noted for centturies; and the 
prices also for such capons are given in Professor Thorold Rogers's excellent 
book of "Ancient Mediseval Values of Farming Stock," occurring as far 
back as the thirteenth century. Again, Mr. Mowbray states that an 
attempt was made to deprive Dorking of the honor of the breed, etc. 
"The surveyor pretends that the Dorking fowls were all raised in the 
Weald of Sussex, and that Horsham is the chief market for them." 

This, as has been shown, was undoubtedly the case. Further he 
says: "No doubt it is probable that having five claws accidentally 
brought certain fine and well-formed individuals into notice, but from 
these proceeded a distinguished permanent variety, and that variety 

* Here it should be noted that Mowbray mentions the Dorking as in the third degree 
the largest of our fowls. 

451 
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bearing the name of Dorking seems a sufficient proof of that town and its 
neighborhood." This is fairly jumping at a conclusion. As to the five 
toes, they were the common appendage, not only of the fowls of Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey, but also of other breeds, of France, Spain, Italy, 
etc. How, then, could this form be noted as distinctive ? To make 




COCKEREL AND PULLET, OLD-STYLE PRIZE DORKING OF 1853 

the statement even more doubtful, presently, when writing of the Polands, 
he asserts: "Perhaps the genuine sort has always five claws,* and as 
the Poland cock will produce occasionally white stock from white English 
hens, it is not impossible, the similarity of form likewise considered, that 

* I have seen Polands not only with five toes, but also "spurred" like a cock. A 
hen at the Crystal Palace Show, in 1900, had a very large spur on one shank only, and no 
indication of one on the other. 
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our famous Dorking breed may have been originally from that cross, 
and, supposing such speculations groundless, the Dorking, differing as it 
does from the common, may have been an imported breed." 

This is what Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A., author of "Things Not Generally 
Known," and who Hved some years at Dorking, says in his valuable 
description of Dorking, 1824: "An incredible quantity of poultry is 
usually sold at the weekly markets. This trade is chiefly in the hands 
of a few individuals, who regularly attend and supply the London dealers. 
There is also a breed of fowls with five claws, well known among the poul- 
terers of the metropolis by the appellation of ' Dorking fowls ' ; one sort 
is perfectly white and another of a partridge color. Columella, in his 
'Husbandry,' describes fowls of this kind; and it is conjectured that they 
were originally brought here by the Romans." Knowing Mr. John Timbs, 
I asked if these fowls were all bred at or about Dorking, when he told 
me that many were brought from long distances to the town to be sold, 
and that by no means all or anything like it had five toes, and he fully 
agreed with me that they were precisely the same breeds as the Kents 
and Sussex, and that they also were brought over by the Romans. 

Mr. Walter B. Dickson, writing of this bird in 1847, says: "These 
fowls, which form the principal supply of the London market, are dis- 
tinguished by having five toes instead of four on each foot." Nor does 
he stand alone in this statement, for it is the common assertion of most 
modern writers on poultry even to this day; but it is more difficult to 
understand how Mr. Dickson could have fallen into so great an error, 
when he quotes Temminck, Buffon, and Bechtien, who surely, when writing 
on the subject of fowls with five toes, were fully aware of numerous breeds 
that have the extra toe not belonging to the widespread variety now 
commonly and erroneously called the "Dorking." For there are other 
breeds, quite different in their general aspects, that also possess the fifth 
toe. Therefore I dismiss the subject so far as it is a criterion of the breed 
to be found in the so-called Dorking only, and have little or no hesitation 
in believing that it was the ordinary large fowl of the southern parts of 
England, so numerous in the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, which 
are all eminently celebrated for the excellent quality of their poultry. 
It has also been averred that a property of the so-called Dorking is the 
large size and generally bulky appearance of those denominated "colored 
Dorking," and which have given place of late years at poultry shows to one 
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variety — the dark gray, the hens especially being almost black, with 
white quills, stems, or mid-ribs to their feathers, and also the very beautiful 
cross-bred silver-grays. The double or rose-formed crest has been sus- 
pended in favor of the high, deeply serrated single comb. A writer 
in Rees's " Cyclopaedia " (Vol. XXVIII.) thus gives his opinion of a Darking 
breed, as the town was sometimes called: 

" Dorking fowls, as they are called, are all raised in the Weald of 
Sussex, but the finest market for them is Horsham. The five-clawed 
breed have been considered the best sort ; this is, however, a great mistake, 
and it took its origm in some fowls of this peculiarity that happened to 
be very large and fine, which laid the foundation of what has since been 
called the Dorking or five-clawed fowls, and considered in other parts of 
England as the prime stock, but such a thing is hardly known in Sussex; 
it is a bastard * breed which is used at the table of Lord Egremont, and 
have very frequently, it is said, astonished the company by their size." 

Here again error creeps in, the five-toed being by no means confined 
to Dorking, and those of Lord Egremont were simply the true breed. 
After the most searching inquiry, I am led to fully believe that the four- 
toed varieties of barn-door fowls were the bastard breed, and were most 
probably a cross with the English white-shanked Game-fowl, which was 
resorted to sometimes to give increased vigor. Again, the Dorking 
fowls proper, if any, were a smaller breed, and, as Mr. W. B. Dickson 
observes, were almost always white, their legs short and remarkably 
smooth. In the engraving of the Dorking fowls, from a drawing by 
Edwards in Rees's "Cyclopasdia," the birds are white with rose combs 
and slight "lark" crests, and it is generally admitted that these albinos 
were the breed of fowls for which the town of Dorking was, if ever, held 
in such repute; at the same time, and which must not be overlooked, it 
IS also a fact that it was one of those large "fattening" centers for which 
the south of England was and is to this day so celebrated, and to which 
I shall hereafter allude; also that most of the poultry so fattened were 
bought principally at the Horsham poultry market, which is even now 
one of considerable importance. And formerly, as I have shown, instead 
of Dorking being the most celebrated breed of fowls, it appears the Kentish 
were considered superior. WilHam Lambarde, in his "Perambulations 
of Kent" in 1576, after eulogizing the cattle as being the largest of their 

* How bastard ? If so, how bred ? 
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COCKEREL AND PULLET, PRIZE-BRED OLD KENT 
Showing fine form and breast 

kind, states: "The like whereof also Polydore* in his history confesseth 
of the Kentish poultry." Izaak Walton, also, in his book on "Fishing," 
mentions that the Kentish poultry were even then of unusual size. The 
old "Tunbridge Wells Guide Books" state that the fowls sold there were 
large and good. Nor is this to be wondered at, for if Dorking is said to 
have obtained its breed from the Roman period, is it not as much or 
more likely that Kent, possessing as it does a Roman road throughout, 
should also have had some of the ancient breed mentioned by Columella ? 
And indeed the five-toed varieties, as stated, are not by any means confined 
to England. 
* Virgil. 
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As conceded, Dorking may have had the credit, of a certain breed of 
white fowls with rose combs, but to say that all the white or colored 
varieties of fowls are Dorkings, or that the latter have emanated from 
them, is simply absurd; for all the Dorking fowls were not even five-toed, 
though many undoubtedly were; but so also were the Sussex, Surrey, 
and Kent. Over fifty years ago it was well known, and often stated, 
that breeds of fowls with five toes were kept in the same neighborhood, 
both in Kent and Sussex, from generation to generation. Dorking, as 
far as can be ascertained, was a place chiefly for table fowls, obtained 
from several breeders living many miles away, and carried there by 
"higglers" to fatten for market, but not bred there. 

Mr. Arthur Young, writing on the subject of poultry in the beginning 
of the last century, among others mentions a Mr. Boys * as possessing a 
fine breed of fowls ; and it is a curious fact that the Reverend J. Boys, of 
Biddenham, Kent, was among the first to take prizes under the name of 
"Dorkings." When the Zoological Society instituted poultry shows 
prizes were offered for Kent, Surrey, and Sussex fowls; many with five 
toes were exhibited, and foolishly disallowed by the judges calling them 




From a draiuing by Harrison ll'c 



YOUNG DORKING COCKEREL 



Dorkings. Where did Mr. Lewry get the Dorking fowls he won with at 
the poultry shows but from the farmers of Kent and Sussex ? Not from 
Dorking. One of the greatest evils that befell the splendid, large, well- 
* See notes on Mr. Boys in previous chapters. 
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formed, active, and profitable table fowls of the southern counties was the 
introduction of the Shanghai or Cochin. The "higglers" procured cocks 
of this breed, and prevailed on many of the Kent and Sussex farmers to 
cross them with the grand old fowls that were before the perfection of 
the barn-door breeds. One of the greatest sinners in this respect was 
this Mr. Lewry ; and many were the Dark Cochins that he has been known 
to sell or exchange with the Sussex and Kentish men for some of their 
very best fowls, and with which he stocked a number of now high-class 




OLD KENT DARK-RED HEN AND TWO OTHERS 



poultry yards ; but with some of these he also gained a " Dorking" notoriety 
and prizes as a successful breeder, while the old stocks from which he 
drew his supplies were (for the time, at least) utterly ruined by the Cochin 
cross ; for though it possibly somewhat (which I deny) improved the size, 
it was at the cost of flesh quality and increase of bone and offal. 

Having at various times visited several "out-of-the-way" places in 
Kent and Sussex and noted "here and there" some of the old short- 
legged breeds that once were so common in almost every farmyard (bright, 
lively, active, square-made, large-breasted birds, light of bone, good 
foragers and hardy), to-day I scarcely know where to look for these; 
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nor where are the old speckles or spangles (truly beautiful fowls), or the 
reds or cinnamons, the light grays with speckled breasts, or the browns, 
many with bright rose combs ; or the old single-combed whites, with thin 
white shanks, the cocks with large flowing tails. (The portrait of a 
cockerel of this breed, from one of mine, appeared in the "Poultry 
Book" of 1852-53.) 

Where are all these? Where are to be got the snow-white, fine- 
flavored eggs, whiter than the cloth they were wrapped in ? Gone ! 
"Nobody buys any but brown eggs now," said a henwife to me a few 
weeks ago, when I remonstrated with her on the breed of fowls she kept. 
The mongrel things were fairly good layers of light-brown eggs, and so 
her old south breed had been parted with ; for living near a country town, 
she could make more money of her brown or tinted eggs; and as to her 
fowls, as table fowls, well! "it made but little difference that way," for 
but few of her town customers realized whether they were good, bad 
or indifferent when trussed for cooking, with broken ribs and crushed 
breast-bone. 

And all these colors, forms, and varieties are now scarce or gone — 
at least, I know of but few; true it is there is the "Show Dorking," as it 
is called, a large, heavy, cumbersome bird, bigger in bone, meaty, deep- 
breasted, and as some aver hardier; it is a grand bird, doubtless, and 
worthy of great praise; but "is it a better bird in all respects than the 
old stock bird of the Kent, Sussex, and Surrey farmyards?" Does it 
forage so well ? That is a point worth noting. Is it not more coarse in 
flesh and feather? Does it not "go wrong" in its feet frequently? while 
such a thing was scarcely or ever known in "the old five-toed" fowl. 

The old breed could fly well, and generally roosted in the trees, stood 
up and crowed at the "proper times" as old English fowls should — "they 
of the olden time." I have had a cock weigh thirteen and a half pounds, 
and a hen of eleven pounds when taken up from the poultry run; and 
these, as far as I know, never had a taint of the Shanghai or Cochin blood. 

Why was the term "Colored Dorking" taken out of the show schedules 
and "Dark Dorking" substituted? Why was one color made to take 
precedence? Why should the speckles, the reds, browns, and other 
colors be stamped out of existence by the "whims and fancies" of certain 
jtidges, etc., and no other five-toed fowls of the old English breeds be 
considered worth keeping but the cross-bred dark, colored, and gray, 
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the silver-gray, and the white ? Were poultry shows only instituted for 
such as these? 

At one time the four-toed Surrey fowl was greatly in demand ; where 
is it now? We are told, by those who are said to know, that the fifth 
toe is the cause of the lameness of the so-called "Dorking"; if so, why 
then was the old English Game-fowl lame from gout, as the old books on 
"Cocking" testify? There is no doubt that the real and simple 
cause of the gouty or "bumble-foot" in the exhibition Dorking comes 
principally, if not altogether, from feeding, food- "forcing," and high- 
perching. Long experience and close observation make it difficult to 
believe that the fifth toe has but little, if anything whatever, to do with 







Dra-wn by Harrison Weir from a picture in Jiees's " Ctctofiadia" 
A PAIR OF WHITE DORKINGS 
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•oil! a drawing by Hafrisoft Il'eir 
PRIZE DORKING HENS 
Bred by Fisher Hobbs and sold to H.R.H. Prince Albert 



the foot disease, which was vinknown among barn-door fowls, though 
having the fifth toe, but kept in a natural way ; yet the hind toe was then, 

as now, largely and very fully 
developed, as also spurs on the 
hens of considerable size and 
sharpness. 

Nor are these modern crosses 
better for early chickens; for in 
1 81 5 Mrs. Adams, of Shipton-on- 
Stour, always had chickens ready 
for New Year's Day. This is 
remarkable, but by no means 
uncommon with the old Kent and 
Sussex henwives, the birds being 
reared in the dry sheds about the 
farmyards. As late as May, in 
1827, the price of poultry ruled 
high in London markets, young 
fowls being sold at iSs. the couple 
and ducks equally dear. To remedy this, shows for dead poultry 
were instituted for fattening, those of Earl Spencer being the most 
successful; and it is a common fact, which should not be lost 
sight of, that the points of excellence noted in the schedule for 
prizes are almost identical with those taken from Columella and 
other writers of 1580, 1581, 1600, 1616, 1670, and so until 1790, 
1810, 1820, and 1827, as: "The fowls should be plump, deep, long, 
and capacious in body, with short white legs of small-sized bone, 
of very white, juicy, fine-grained flesh, the fat and the skin equally 
white and of delicate flavor." 

"All the birds to have been bred in Northamptonshire and to be 
shown alive." It concluded with this instruction: 

"Small-boned, well-proportioned poultry greatly excel the large- 
boned, long-legged kind in color and firmness of flesh and delicacy of 
flavor; for it is held good that of all animals of the domestic kind, those 
which have the smallest, cleanest, and finest bones are in general the 
best proportioned and are covered with the best and purest meat ; besides 
being, in the opinion of good judges, the most inclined to feed, and fatted 
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with the smallest proportionable quantity of food to the greatest com- 
parative weight and size." 

After a while these shows were followed by other utility shows at 
the Zoological Society's Gardens, Regent's Park, when again the excellence 
and variety of our "utility" fowls were duly recognized, and all the 
before-named requirements were taken into consideration. 

At the first live poultry show held at the Society's Gardens, Jiuie 6, 
1845, there were classes for Speckled Dorkings (then plentiful), Surrey, 
Kent, and Sussex fowls, all for table purposes — the Dorkings and Kents 
being awarded first prizes, Messrs. Baker, of Leadenhall Market and 
Chelsea, winning for Hamburgs, Black Spanish, and Madeiras ; they were 
also commended for Chinese and Madeiras. I was present; and these 
latter appeared to be nothing else than a variety of what is called the 
Minorca and the Black Spanish. The Bakers also won with their feather- 
legged Bantams ; Mr. Tyler, 
of the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, winning a first 
prize with "Polish"; Mr. 
Nolan was second with 
Malays; these were very 
different from Messrs. 
Bakers' Chinese. Several 
varieties of Bantams were 
exhibited, including gold 
and silver spangled as then 
called, not laced and true 
black Bantams, nor pygmy 
black Hamburgs now 
known as such. The show 
was held on the left-hand 
side of the long walk at the 
back of the bear pit, near 
the boundary of the 
gardens ; there was no tent 
or covering. The exhibi- 
tion was well attended, and considered to be successful. The judges 
were Mr. John Baily, who afterward took a prominent place at 




From a dra-wing by Harrison Weir 
PRIZE DORKING COCKEREL 
Bred by Fisher Hobbs and sold to H.R.H. Prince Albert 
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the many and various shows, the offspring of this the first attempt 
at a utiHty and fancy gathering, and who for so many years strongly 
advocated the merits of the so-called "Dorking" as the very best 
of table fowls ; Mr. George Fisher, well known as an excellent judge of 
pigs; and last, but by no means least, the gentle and kind-hearted Mr. 
WiUiam Yarrell, V. P. Z. S., the author of "British Birds and British 
Fishes, and Monograph of the Salmon." Here are the names of some 
of the prize-winners: 

Prize I. Speclcled Dorking Class A. 

B. 
C. 
H. 
E. 
E. 
E. 



■J.. Surrey (Bartlett) 

I. Kent (Miss Cooper) 

I. Hamburg (Bakers) 

J.. Black Spanish (Bakers) 

1. Polish (Tyler) 

2. Malay (Nolan) 

I. Chinese (Bakers). 

" (commended) (Bakers). 

" I. Spangled Muffled Fowls, Bantams, etc. 

Also varieties of coops were exhibited. 

This was considered to be a step in the right direction, as the show 
was instituted for the purpose of insuring the purity of breeds, and the 
more careful production of poultry of the greatest utility and perfection. 
At the same time, it was admitted that our southern white-legged farm- 
yard stocks were, in many instances, exceptionally good, and as table 
fowls unsurpassable; nor was it possible for these to be more carefully 
selected, mated, bred and reared; to which the vast number of market 
fowls, both in form, color of flesh, skin, fat, and shanks fully testified. 
Moreover, if a "Game cock" was taken "to walk," it was contended that 
he must correspond somewhat in color with the home birds, and have 
white shanks, etc. The farmsteads, too, would not keep any mixed 
variety that was not considered to be of the best for sale to the higgler, 
and good early layers, as they were looked upon not only as farm-house 
luxuries but also as channels through which considerable profit was derived. 
When the first show was held at the Zoological Society's Gardens, the fowls 
from Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and the so-called Dorking gave ample proof 
that they were to be had in plenty and of a quality which left little to be 
desired. It has often been stated that our barn-door fowls were small; 
this might be the case in some instances, but those of Kent and Sussex 
were not usually so, the cocks often weighing more than ten pounds, and 
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the hens eight, and in some instances even more. Latham writes of a 
Dorking in the last century that weighed more than fourteen pounds. 

In 1847 the Zoological Society held another show in their gardens, 
which was again successful, and, indeed, led the way toward and induced 




By permission of the proprietors of the "Field* 
THE HONORABLE MR. ASTLBY's GRAY DORKINGS 

the Birmingham Cattle Show Club to add poultry to their Christmas 
exhibition, which they did in 1849. 

At the Zoological Society's show the most approved were Sussex 
(which had in some cases five toes), Surrey, and Kent, and the so-called 
Dorking, nearly all of which were of excellent quality and of rich coloring, 
but mostly shown young, the exhibitors being under the impression they 
were better as table fowls. They were immature birds, not having full-. 
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grown tails, etc., and so not presenting the grand appearance that the 
southern barn-door cock usually attained in his second year, nor having 
the massive frames so characteristic of these much-prized birds; yet 
Messrs. Baker, of Chelsea, had an extra prize, while Mr. Lewry,* of Hand- 
cross, Cuckfield, Sussex, was the winner of two prizes, with very fine 
large-framed, well-formed, short-legged fowls, very clean and white in the 
shanks. In point of fact, all the table poultry was good in quality excepting 
the White-faced Black Spanish. The lofty-standing Malays of Messrs. 
Baker received much attention, they being very rich in color. 

The chief object of the show was the encouragement of the breeding 
of the most approved sorts of table fowls; therefore, as might have been 
expected, the Dorking, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent barn-door formed the 




OLD ENGLISH BLACK-BREASTED RED DORg.INGS 
Once owned by Mr, Weir 

principal and most interesting part both of this and the former exhibi- 
tion; and the improvements in showing, in size, quality, and pureness 

* Mr. Lewry was of a, family of "higglers" and poultry "fatters," and frequently 
bought fowls and chickens of my friends and relatives before-mentioned, some of his best 
and purest-bred prize birds coming from their farmyards and homesteads. 
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of breed elicited from the judges a very decided opinion of high approba- 
tion. It was also a matter for much congratulation to find that our farm- 
yard produce was in so satisfactory a state, so much so that the society 
thought that they had done enough to demonstrate the fact, and that 
in future poultry would be found a worthy and profitable adjunct to 
farming, especially in what is termed the home counties, as indeed at 
this time some of the best fowls ever sent to market came from the English 
homesteads, grown by farmers' wives and daughters, not by mere fanciers, 
but as good and serviceable stock, and by no means to be neglected as 
sources of income. Then came the Shanghai fowls and the craze for size, 
novelty, and colored eggs; and ill it fared with our old breeds. The 
Shanghais were taken to the English homestead as desirable crosses to 
get size and, as some said, hardiness, whereas no one ever complained 
of any tenderness in the old birds but those ignorant of the proper treat- 
ment of chickens and how to rear them. Seldom was it that broods were 
seen of less than eight or nine, while they often numbered ten, twelve, 
sixteen, and I have known twenty all hatched by one hen. The Cochin 
or Shanghai craze was the first blow that our ancient and almost perfect 
farm poultry received; though every effort was made by such men as 
Mr. Baily, Captain Hornby, and others to keep the breeds from con- 
tamination, the wave came on nevertheless, and in too many cases the 
damage became irreparable, while fortunately in others some few of the 
Kent and Sussex breeders would have none of them. 

1850 AND i860 

" O , what men dare do ! What men may do ! 
What men daily do, not knowing what they do." 

— Much Ado About Nothing. 

At this time the Shanghai " took the lead and kept it," and its merits, 
greatly exaggerated from the first, were still further extolled, until it was 
averred that there was no property that a good fowl should have but 
this possessed it ; it was delicious roasted or boiled, and the hens laid two 
or three eggs a day. All this tended for a while toward the depreciation 
of the fine old English fowls of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Dorking. Nor 
was this the worst, for many farmers, poulterers, and others, finding the 
Shanghai so much in request, and stimulated to do so by writers on and 
about poultry, unhesitatingly crossed the old breeds with the new and 
coarser birds ; and ^ such an extent was this done that many, if not most, 
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of the larger five-toed fowls were more often than not half Shanghai ; not 
a few were seen in the show-pens with unmistakable scars on their shanks 
and toes where feathers had been removed and in some cases filled in with 
wax, while the sides of the shanks, though clear of feathers, were too often 
of a deep pink or red color, as though they were in some way suppressed. 
Such crosses were also visible in the combs, being more of the Shanghai or 
Cochin shape. Yet through it all the grand old English birds held their 
own, and with the exception of the White-faced Black Spanish and the 
Cinnamon or Buff Cochin, had prizes of the same value offered, and for 
table purposes were pronounced by the best judges not only able to main- 
tain their high position, but when pure bred were unrivaled — the magnifi- 
cent birds of Captain Hornby, Towneley Parker, Reverend J. Boys, L. 
Lewry, Sir John Cathcart's speckles, Christopher Rawson and Thomas Potts, 
Mrs. Arkwright and, later. Lady Holmsdale, with those of Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs, who latterly spoiled his strain by the Cochin or Shanghai cross; 
though this was denied, yet such was the fact, Mr. Fisher Hobbs * himself 
telling me that he had used a Dorking cock to a Partridge-colored Shang- 
hai hen, and from these some of his prize-winners were bred. At this time 
(1853) the Dorking, etc., were again coming slowly to the front and 
winning favor entirely on their own individual and collective merits, 
though the rose-combed birds, the brilliant reds (of which Mr. Tegetmeier 
once wrote that a cock of this breed was "indeed a beautiful sight"), the 
tawnies, and the ancient breed of speckles were pushed out by the cross- 
bred silver duckwing grays and whites, until the old and lovely color was 
never seen in the show-pen, but only found in some of the homesteads of 
the better class of Kent and Sussex farmers. 

Thus it was that the real and wonderful merits of the southern birds 
became more and more recognized, and for a while were in request, when 
Mr. John Douglas f bought a white-shanked, very dark-colored, nearly 
black Malay cock at the London Docks, and by crossing this with some 
Dark Dorking hens again brought more foreign blood into the old English 
breed ; his boast was that he got much darker and richer colors and heavier 
birds. Though this has often been asserted, still the fact remains, before 

* Mr. Fisher Hobbs sold his Dorking eggs at 5s. each, packing included. 

t Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier states that Mr. Douglas obtained the Malay from the Zoological 
Society's Gardens, but Mr. J. Douglas told me himself that it was not so, but that the 
cock was bought at the docks; and as he was the buyer, owner, and^saiser of the cross-breed, 
I prefer to take his statement rather than that of Mr. Tegetmeier. 
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mentioned, that there is a record of a Dorking weighing fourteen pounds 
as far back as the beginning of the nineteenth century, and cocks weighing 
more than twelve pounds and hens more than ten pounds, and these of the 
pure old farmyard breed without a cross, were in evidence. This crossing and 
recrossing had the baneful effect of rendering the breed unreliable. Then 
it was that the mongrelization became apparent in dark and sooty shanks 
and feet, and that being more often in the larger birds than the old and 
true, the judges 
gave the prizes to 
avowed cross- 
breeds, although 
the shows were in- 
stituted for the 
perpetuation of 
"pureness of breed 
and fineness o f 
quality, mere size 
not to be con- 
sidered." Here is 
Mr. John Baily writ- 
ing in the Poultry 
Chronicle, 1854: "It 
may seem at first 
sight that two 
combs dissimilar as 
possible should be 
equally pure, but 
it is not the less 
true. I do not 

object to a cup comb, and the fact proves it, while the contrary is 
only supported by bare assertion. Some have said that the rose 
combs arise from a Malay cross; but if there be any truth 
in this, can its supporters explain how every indication of the cross 
has been got rid of?" Further he says: "There is no color for 
Dorkings, and only two are excepted: they are the black and white; 
the latter are a distinct breed." (Just so, it is said that the latter are 
the only true, if any.) "Yet," adds Mr. Baily, "while every color is 




From a drawing by Harrison Weir 
OLD KENT FIVE-TOED HEN 
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admirable, care should be taken to match the birds composing a pen with 
due regard to uniformity." 

Here is the opinion of Mr. Baily, who was considered to be one of the 
best judges of table fowl at that time (1854). He knew well that certain 
breeders and farmers had colors and strains which they preferred and 
which they kept true; his knowledge was of fact, and his, like my own, 
was from actual observation, not merely stating from hearsay, like far too 
many writing on the subject both then and now, most of whom never saw 
the old stocks of red and brown or other colored birds that were numerous 
even then in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey — men who were "writers" only, 
and not, as Mr. Baily, of long, sound, practical experience as poultrymen 
and poulterers ; had his advice and dictum been attended to, as it should 
have been, we might still have had in table fowls the fine rich colors of 
the more olden times, besides retaining the full-fieshed forms and square- 
made, short-thighed legs and medium-shanked birds, with all their attend- 
ant good qualities. Mr. Baily goes on to say: " One of the most popular 
colors for hens in the present day is that known as Lord Hill's. These 
are 'silver-grays'; in point of fact, they are duckwing silver-grays, and 
were a cross between the old duckwing silver-gray, white-shanked, pearl- 
eyed old English Game-cock and the gray Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. The 
silver-gray 'proper' has no steel-black bar on the wing. The next class 
is the grays, and," continues Mr. Baily, "with all these the most desirable 
match for a cock is one with light hackle and saddle, dark breast and tail ; 
I advisably say dark in preference to black because I think servile adher- 
ence to any given color too often necessitates the sacrifice of more valu- 
able qualities." (This is quite right, and in a table fowl especially so.) 
" I look on a fine Dorking with no less admiration if his breast is speckled 
and his tail composed of a mixture of black and white feathers, and such 
a bird is a fit and a proper match for any gray hens." This is precisely my 
own opinion; the Kent, Sussex, Surrey or colored Dorkings should be 
shown now and then of any colors that suited the fancy of the rearer, 
provided that the whole "pen" match in comb, color, form, shank, and 
feet. This Mr. Baily said in 1854, and so acted one of the best judges of 
table poultry ever known. He then notes the chocolate and the black 
white-speckled of Sir John Cathcart*: "Another speckle — a grayish- 
brown spotted with white, and brown hens with black-breasted red cock 

* White-spangled blacks, others white-spangled of colors. 
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cuckoos, etc. " It is well to bear in mind that this is the unbiassed opinion 
of so eminent a judge both of live and dead poultry, and goes to show that 
the old colors could be shown with success as late as the fifties, and even 




PRESENT-DAY PRIZE DORKING 
The winner of a silver cup 



From a draiuing by Harrison Weii^ 



later, before "fancy" and other committees unwisely interfered by restric- 
tions made to meet the darker hues and feathering brought to notice by 
the larger Asiatic crosses. Here is Mr. Baily's description (1854) of the 
other form of one of the finest breeds of table fowls ever produced, and 
which is identical with that bred for centuries in England : 

"In shape, the body, divested of head, tail, and legs, should give a 
square.* The head should be fine and intelligent, the face plump and 
round, the legs short, the tail ample and carried cheerfully; neck short, 
increasing in bulk till it is lost in the breast ; it is not placed on the shoulders 
as in some breeds, but loses itself in the body, helping to form the 
prominent and full breast for which these fowls are famous." 

All this was true — perfectly true and accurate, and with such a breed 
or breeds it might be deemed impossible to improve it by adding to or 
crossing in with the coarser-fleshed Cochin or Shanghai. Loud and long 

* Not a long, but plump, meaty breast, far the best form of all both for appearance 
and quality. 
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were the protests made by the best utiHty-fowl breeders, but these were 
written down by the glib pen of the ignorant but ready writer, and so the 
credulous were led to spoil, more or less, with a foreign blend so grand, so 
good, and so ancient a breed. Nor was this all, for another candidate 
appeared for mongrelizing honors in the so-called Brahma Pootra, itself 
a cross-breed. This, like a new doll with a child, for a while possessed all 
the charms of novelty; and the fbne old southern breed were not crossed 
to improve " the Brahma," but by a curious obliquity of mental and 
intellectual vision it was said to benefit the already nearly perfect old 
English favorites, the Dorkings, etc., etc. 

Thus another mongrel race of fowls came into existence, a semi- 
Asiatic breed with red ear-lobes instead of white tinted red on the outside 
rim or edge, shank and feet sometimes horn -colored or sooty white, oftei> 
almost red, sometimes light yellow, with feathers, thicker bones, shorter 
wings and tails, less alert and different habits; even the very crow of the 
cocks was " strange and new." So a fresh standard of points of excellence 
was thought needful, and the red ear-lobes were substituted for the white, 
and sooty shanks and feet passed as correct or allowable by the judges ( ?) 
of the newer mongrel, and the depreciation of the old and true was, by the 
more modem poultry-breeder, unblushingly called "progress." 

And fttrther, by these being interbred with, coarser and, though larger, 
far inferior fowls, the quality was deteriorated for the table, and the colors 
were altered. From the steel-gray Brahma came the bluer-gray Dorking 
and the Partridge Cochin, the dull-brown dark-grays ; while from the nearly 
black Malay or Kulm of Mr. John Douglas came those since-named Dark 
Dorkings, the silver-grays being mated with the Light Brahmas ; these last 
a different breed from the Dark, having but little alteration in the color. 
The old variety, known as the "cuckoo," for some time had a class and 
notice; but it, like the browns, the reds, speckles and spangles and the 
rose-combed, became neglected, uncalled and uncared for ; and so it was 
that some of the most beautiful and useful types of our English farmyard 
or barn-door fowls gradually became "things of the past." 

Mr. Nolan, writing in 1850, then said of the colored Dorking: 
" What we want and expect is size, and the colored birds have it in perfec- 
tion." This was before the Asiatic mongrelization began. He derides the 
Reverend Saul Dixon, who wrote that "fine Dorking fowls" weighed only 
seven pounds, while the roadside Irish ranged from seven to nine each. 
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Mr. Nolan says; "The cock figured above, now in my possession out of 
condition and in heavy molt, weighs ten and a quarter pounds; if fed 
and over molt it would be at least two pounds more." The editor of the 
Farmer's Gazette verifies the truth of the above. Mr. Nolan also quotes 
the Dorkings of Mr. William Ogilvy, then late Honorary Secretary of the 
London Zoological Society, a promoter of the breed, and who kept them 
for his own use and the benefit of his tenants, and that he (Mr. Nolan) had 
chickens from this stock that weighed eight pounds at the age of six 
months. "The hens," says he, "are from seven to nine pounds; they 
stand low on the legs ; the cock is about twenty -two inches high, the hen 
twenty inches, with short, round, plump body, wide on the breast and 
back, with abundance of white, juicy flesh ; nothing to surpass them as a 
table fowl." Here again is another tribute to the wonderful breed we 
had, and another proof of the mischief done by reckless crossing. He 
adds, "their plumage, gray, speckled, or striped, and sometimes red; and 
further, there cannot be any fowl better calculated to add to the profits of 
the farmyard, from their abundance of flesh and small offal ; they are hardy, 
naturally climatized, and are, as their progenitors are described, 'good 
layers and sitters, but heavy on the nest.' " Need more be quoted to show 
what our breed was before the mongrelizing, by in-breeding it with such 
coarse and bony all-foreign fowls as the Cochin, Shanghai, Brahma, and 
Malay? and yet at this time (1850-53) for table fowls these were of surpass- 
ing excellence. But, like much assertion, only the truth lives ; and so the 
old English fowls are still to be found, but with a blot on their escutcheons. 

The Rise of the Dorkings 

Thus writes Sylvanus in the Poultry Chronicle, Vol. I., page 303: 
"If 1853 saw the decline of the Cochins, it saw the rise of the Dorkings. 
These latter have occupied for centuries the pinnacle of the poultry temple, 
but, tmfit for towns and possessing few of the startling points of plumage 
or shape, they remained to a certain extent unnoticed, and their good 
qualities were only appreciated when an unusually delicious fowl on the 
table caused a look-up, inquiring whether the fifth claw did not at once 
explain the cause of excellence. Till last year these meritorious birds were 
to be had for a few shillings. Witness the beautiful hens exhibited four 
years since by Lord Hill, which were sold for los. 6d. each ; next, the excel- 
lent ones of the Honorable and Reverend S. W. Lawley, which were put 
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at £i ; and many others, till the Birmingham show of 1853 and the Hitchin 
show ot the same year. At the latter place the Reverend Mr. Boys sold 
his prize hen for ;^5o. At the Midland Counties show, the Reverend S. 
Donne lost his prize birds, although protected by ' twenty guineas.' At the 
Metropolitan show, Mr. Fisher Hobbs sold his birds for seventy-eight 
guineas; Mr. Terry, of Aylesbury, sold his for five guineas each. Captain 
Hornby protected his pen by a reserve of ;^5oo; but it is beyond a doubt 
they would have been claimed at ;^ioo. This was the rise of the Dorkings, 
but their rise partakes of the quiet, every-day, and useful character of 
the birds themselves. While the best make the best prices, there are 
plenty of good, useful, pure-bred birds to be had at moderate sums. 

"The increase does not spread over the whole race as it did in the 
Cochins; these will never go out of favor as a really good fowl for the 
table. It seems almost impossible that the Dorking of last year can ever 
be surpassed; if it can, then he would be a bold man who would fix 

limits to its capabilities." 

At this time, also, I may 
add that Captain Hornby was 
selling his Dorking eggs at £2,, 
and even £4 a dozen, while £2 2s. 
was almost a common price. 

Again I quote : "The common 
sense of the public has brought 
back the Dorking fowl to its 
wonted preeminence. At the 
sale after the Metfopolitan show, 
and also at the Birmingham 
exhibition of this year (1854), 
the Dorking* fowl met with 
readier disposal at large prices 
than any other bird. The public 
voice has recognized it as the 
bird for the English farmyard; 
it is altogether the pet of John Bull, as possessing great and good 
qualities without ostentation and clamor. The history of our county 

* I only use the word "Dorking" as indicating the old Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
five-toed fowls. 
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town [Derby] records no less than three poultry sales by public auction, 
and at each of these the Dorking fowl obtained the highest bidding — good 
hens selling for as much as 305. each; and further, the most successful 
breeder of Dorking fowls is, at this moment, selling his eggs readily at 
three guineas per dozen. These and the Game-fowl are the true British 
poultry. They are racy of the soil, and come down to us, like many other 
good things, from a remote antiquity. If it were possible to engraft the 
hardihood and quality of the latter upon the size and early maturity of 
the former, perfection would be obtained.- The veriest gourmand would 
ask no more, for there would be quantity and quality enough to satisfy 
the most capacious and capricious of appetites. Tenderness and plumpness 
would go hand-in-hand with juiciness. The Dorking fowl stands pre- 
eminent as the fowl for the table. Those persons, and those only, who 
saw and studied Pen i6o at the Birmingham show of 1853 can form an 
accurate idea of the size, quality, and beauty of a first-rate Dorking fowl. 
They were the birds of the exhibition, and before them the whole tribe of 
Spanish, Cochins, black, white, brown and buff, 'paled their ineffectual 
fires.' . . . Thirty-five pounds' weight of the most delicious meat 
under heaven were there enshrined in their beautiful forms, and robed in 
plumage in which richness and grace struggled for ascendency." — The 
Derby Reporter, 1854. 

After i860, the Dorkings were said to be more massive ; certainly they 
were larger in bone, coarser in flesh, rough and loose in feather ; dark grays, 
silver-grays, and dark, almost black, hens with gray breasts became the 
fashion, and gradually classes were for these only ; even in those for color, 
if any reds or browns were sent for competition, they were said to be in 
the "wrong class," though not disqualified, and as a rule "passed"; thus 
the craze of " outer" breeding grew, and the Malay was brought into requi- 
sition again and again. The most curious part of all this was that the 
different breeds engrafted on the Dorking, Kent, and Sussex fowls, as I 
have pointed out, was not done to improve the Cochin, the Brahma, the 
John Douglas black, white-shanked fowl, or lastly the dry-fleshed, scaly- 
feathered Malay; but with a fatmty seldom, if ever, excelled it was said, 
no matter how erroneously, that it was done to benefit the old English 
fowl — the perfection of centuries. 

As is well known, by long experience, to breeders of any stock, cross- 
breeds bred inter se will sooner or later revert to one or the other of the 
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varieties used to produce them ; and thus it was that in some cases the old 
EngHsh form was extinguished by the Cochin or the Brahma, and the 
progeny became at last like to an inferior one of either; but the old type 
of breed was sometimes the strongest, and the Asiatic element to some 
extent expelled. So it might have been, and in some instances it was, the 
best in form and the whitest in flesh and fat, and by other careful selections 
the old form was partially retained. Thus the sooty shank color was 
being gradually eliminated, and would possibly by this time have been 
nearly or quite so had the judges acted as true to the old breed as honest 
John Baily endeavored. But this was expecting too much; the lumpy 
coarseness of the cross-bred larger fowl still prevailed to the almost total 
extinction of the old and finer quality. Aye ! and even Baily was obliged 
to give in to others. Breeders of experience know that when fowls with 
yellow shanks, feet, etc., are crossed with those of white it is to the detri- 
ment of both. If yellow is to be the outcome, it is browned or blacked ; if 
white, it is almost the same, being blurred and stained ; but if bred inter se, 
the one or the other color prevails. And so it was that when real Dorking 
fanciers refrained from further intermixtures of foreign blood, the old 
English fowl again partially asserted itself; and in some cases, where the 
white-shanked pit-Game-cocks were used, the produce somewhat nearly 
resembled our poultry of the farm before the arrival of the Shanghai, 
Cochin, Brahma, or the Malay crossing. Again, in the show-pens the 
closer-feathered, better-formed, and finer-fleshed birds were getting once 
more "in evidence." But this happy state of things was not allowed to 
last long, for, what with neophyte judges, lecturers and a press ever ready to 
publish the opiniones fallacioscB of every agitator of variability and crossing 
as needful to progress or said-to-be improvement, those that upheld purity 
of breed as the first and chief consideration had a sorry time of it, many of 
whom, grown gray in the fancy, were scoffed at and flouted by those who 
had yet to learn the strength and value of the natural forces that are ever 
present and at work, enlarging or reducing either one quality or the other. 
Gradually and by careful selection the Dorking has become or is 
becoming more valuable, and is Hkely to be one of our best table fowls. 
Agam we are sometimes getting the soft-scaled, flesh-colored shanks and 
feet, and the general massive appearance is being regained, ample in form, 
but almost too much so in looseness in feathers, yet the Dorking is rising 
in public estimation. At present the breast-keel is too deep, as it gives 
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fyom a photograph 



CHAMPION SILVER DORKING COCK. 
Owned by Arthur C. Majnr 



a flat-sided appearance that it formerly did not po'ssess, being in breast 
more the shape of the old English Game, which to the uninitiated looks 
flat, and wanting, as they say, depth; but experience and knowledge of 
the fowl when stripped for table show it to be far otherwise. 

Of late no fowl has made more progress, both in beauty and utility, 
than the Silver-gray Duckwing Dorking (1887); it is truly a grand and 
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handsome bird and generally of excellent quality, being finer than its 
congener, the dark-colored exhibition variety, which is decidedly coarser 
in bone, flesh, and feathering. Still, the breed is a valuable one, though 
differing much from the old type; both were and are good when 
the latter can be found true. For my own part, I have a preference for 
the old style, liking a close-feathered, compact, square-made, smaller- 
boned fowl, and one which generally is both hardy and prolific. 

Besides being good table fowls, the Dorkings are good mothers, and 
the chickens, when understood, are easily reared,* as witness the healthy 
flocks of chickens in our southern homesteads half a century and more ago, 
before the coming of the Asiatic Shanghais or Brahmas. 

Now I will take what Mr. Tegetmeier says in the official report on the 
dead poultry exhibited for competition at the show of the Dairy Farmers' 
Association, 1892 : " It is stated that the judge, Mr. John Baily " (grandson 
of the John Baily before mentioned), "is convinced that there is no fowl 
equal to the pure Dorking" (and in this he was right, as will be presently 
shown). "The value of this remark may be inferred from the fact that 
the medal for the best entry of dead poultry exhibited at the show was 
awarded to Miss Gubbins, of Cork, for cross-bred fowls between the Indian 
Game and Dorking breed, f and in the manner I have advocated for so 
many years. The success of this lady is not exceptional with the same 
strain ; she has always maintained the very highest position whenever her 
fowls have been exhibited." 

It so happened that I saw these birds, and, having the advantage of 
my early training, I pointed out that, although the breasts were meaty, 
they were lean, and that most likely they fatted in the wrong place, viz., 
inside. To prove whether I was right, I bought the pair. They were 
very carefully weighed, measured, etc., and I now turn to my notes on 
them. They weighed, when I got home, one, six and a quarter poimds, 
and the other six pounds, and were to the ordinary observer a very fine 
pair. They were sent to the kitchen, and my cook was told to bring me 
the offal, etc., to be weighed and inspected; she came up and said that in 

* Here at Appledore (February 3, 1902), I have ten Dorking chickens well and 
healthy, although the weather has been intensely cold, rainy, and windy, and the soil is 
of clay, and wet. 

t An illustration of this prize fowl will be found on page 22 of the present work, 
where it was wrongly described as a Dorking and Plymouth Rock instead of Dorking and 
Indian Game. The error first occurred in the English edition. — Editor. 
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all her experience — and she had had much — she had never found so much 
fat in the inside of any fowl. The fat alone inside * the one of six and a 
quarter pounds weight was just over two pounds, and with the head, 
neck, legs, intestines, 
etc., made just an- 
other pound; so this 
desirable fowl lost 
nearly half its weight 
in offal. I directed 
the cook to skewer 
the fat over the lean 
breast to help "baste 
it." The smaller one 
also had nearly two 
pounds of fat and 
offal inside, etc., anci, 
as I anticipated, the 
breast meat was dry 
and hard when cooked. 
The other details are 
too long to go into. 
So much for Miss 
Gubbins's cross- 
breeds, quoted as 
better than the Dork- 
ings. Mr. Baily was 
right, and "a long 
way right." 

It will interest 
my readers to know 
that I wrote Miss 
Gubbins, pointing out 
the loss in offal in 

the Cornish Indian cross, and, after reading Mr 
remarks. Miss Gubbins's reply will probably surprise 




From a drawittg^ by Harrison Weir 
DORKING COCKEREL 
Dairy Show, 1888 



Tegetmeier's 
others, as it 



* Very fat gizzard and liver, with the pure fat elsewhere, the intestines being laid in 
masses of fat. 
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certainly did me. She informed me that "she did not keep any 
particular fowl or breed of them, as she only had a small back yard, and 
that her French cook bought such fowls as she liked and fatted them up 
for her own table — that was all; and she never sold any." 

Afterward Miss Gubbins won with a pure Dorking, and she sent me 
as a present a half-bred Dorking and a Plymouth Rock, fairly fatted, of 
which I have notes, etc. "The French cook" sent me her method of 
fatting, which I have; it is all in French. I must be pardoned if I have 
not been greatly influenced by Mr. Tegetmeier's remarks about Miss 
Gubbins and her breed of fowls. 

Now, lastly, I will give what I deem to be a most truly valuable 




PRIZE DORKING COCKEREL OF 188.1; 
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opinion regarding our Dorkings as table poultry, and with which I most 
heartily and entirely agree, for it is true. Here it is. It is Mr. Teget- 
meier's own opinion of the Dorking in his book, "Profitable Poultry," 
which I illustrated in 1853-54. Yes; it is one of the most valuable 
opinions he has ever given, and the honest truth, as I know by a 
lifelong experience. 

Page 42 (1854): "For market fowls for table use the colored Dor- 
king is unequaled. 

"Many persons recommend cross-breeding fowls for this purpose of 
improving certain varieties. It is difficult to see by what cross the qualities 
of Dorkings as table fowls can be improved.* 

" I have myself, however, never seen any cross-bred fowls equal for 
the table to the pure Dorkings." 

This from the 1853 edition: 

"The plan of crossing breeds for the purpose of improving them is 
fallacious in the extreme. By what cross can the good qualities of the 
Dorking be improved ? 

"It is said that the hardihood of birds is improved by crossing. If I 
state the result of my own experience, it would be precisely the opposite 
opinion. I have found that my half-bred chickens (of which I have reared 
for curiosity several varieties) have been less hardy than those of pure 
race which have been carefully bred from parents not related to one another. 
Another serious evil attending cross-bred birds is the uncertainty in the 
color, form, and general character of the chickens. After one or two 
generations they are certain to throw back toward one or the other of 
their parent stocks, producing worthless specimens of mongrelism." 

This is true, and "the people" are now finding it so, and how cruelly 
they have been deceived by worthless advice as to crossing "this" with 
"that," and thus our very best table fowls are being ruined — permanently 
ruined ! Here is more of Mr. Tegetmeier's advice, all true and good ; but 
not what he advocates now.f 

"I would strongly recommend persons who are at present breeding 
from common fowls not to attempt to improve them by introduction of one 
or two good male birds into the yard, but to obtain a good stock either by 

* This was in 1853, of which time Mr. Lewis Wright wrote that I wished to ruin the 
Dorking by bringing it back to what it then was. 

t See his edition of "Poultry Book," 1867. 
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purchase or eggs and breed from them alone, avoiding, of course, all 
intermarriage between blood relations." 

This is Mr. Tegetmeier at his best, and this is good advice. My 
readers — for the good of our poultry, for the good of our country — follow it ! 

If the Utility Club would take up the matter with due earnestness, 
and try to restore the old breed, and help to maintain pure breeds of known 
usefulness, instead of simply wandering among "boomed" and varying 
mongrels, they would then achieve something that might gain the appro- 
bation of the thinking and experienced breeders of poultry either for the 
table or egg-production. 

It has been truly said that Dorkings, etc., if kept in confinement 
deteriorate in size, bulkiness, and quality; but none have pointed out the 
reason why ; the fact being, that both it and the old English Game, or any 
other good table fowl, must have liberty of action — such as flying,* jump- 
ing, scratching, with any or every kind of exercise to fully develop the 
muscles (flesh). If this is denied, then the shrinkage, for want of use, of 
that development ensues, and no matter how good and true the breed is, 
the birds if well fed become gouty, bumble-footed, inert, idle, and diseased. 
They are essentially in all ways a farmyard fowl of the best, and should, 
nay must, have to keep them always in perfection wide grass ranges, sheds, 
stacks, and stock-yards, with trees and coverts to roost in. 

If on the farm it is needful to keep them shut up at night, then the 
poultry -house should be made large with tolerably high perches, so that 
they must fly up to roost, with a soft material for flooring, such as peat 
moss, or well-loosened, not gritty, mold, at least six inches deep, on which 
to descend ; the perches must be so placed that they can fly down obliquely. 
In my own fowl-house I prefer four or five inches of yellow deal sawdust, 
which is cool and soft for the feet, and destructive of insect life. This. 
also is used for the nest-boxes, with good effect, for the same reasons, 
while straw, heath, or hay has an opposite tendency in regard to vermin. 

In mating Dorkings, Kents, etc., it has always been foimd by experi- 
ence that two- or not more than three-year-old hens, of large frame, short 
legs, and medium shanks, are the best for the stag cock — that is, a cockerel 
in his second year, a full cock being in his third year. In either case he 

* My present fowls fly over a six-foot wire partition easily, and the cock, wishing to. 
come straight home from an adjoining meadow, flew across some of it and cleared a five- 
foot hedge by at least three feet. 
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should be very compact in shape, hearty, strong, and full of life. If a 
little less in size than usual it is not a fault, for big, bony, heavy birds are 
generally lethargic, and are by no means so useful, nor are they so prolific. 
Let the shanks and feet be of a pure white or flesh color, with all white 
toe-nails; even one dark toe-nail must be strictly avoided as well as those of 
a yellow tendency, as it is an indication of cross-breeding, and will almost 
certainly eventually produce sooty shanks and feet. 

Present-Day Dorkings 

The so-called Dorking is (1898-99) gradually, and it is to be hoped 
surely, winning its way again into the position as one of, if not the best of, 
all fowls for table purposes. Much has yet to be done to restore the old 
form — the fine rounded breast, high quality of flesh, and the early propen- 
sity it had for fattening and finishing at a few weeks or months old. There 
was a fulness and pltimpness in the young birds possessed by no other 
breed, with the exception of the old English Game, and with which there 
is plenty of proof that it was not 
infrequently interbred, losing 
nothing thereby, but somewhat in 
size, and even this rapidly enlarged 
when left among "the usual run" 
in the farmyard, though the vigor 
and alertness imparted by the 
Game-cock cross was long apparent. 
Thus it was that the old southern 
fowls, as before noted, were close- 
feathered, hearty and good feeders 
and foragers, and none the less 
so in such localities where Game- 
fowls were much in evidence. But 
even without any such admixture 
the old English breed were of 
super-excellence, of large size, 

„ . 11 . ,1 ........ .SILVER DORKING PULLET 

fleshy, well feathered, full tailed, crys^i Paiace, .8,. 

and particularly handsome. 

It was with the Shanghai cross that the looser plumage first appeared, 
and that as far back as 1849-50. Then again, with the advent of the so- 
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called Brahma, more crossing and less compactness, deeper keel to the 
breast-bone, and coarser, darker flesh ; then the John Douglas black fowl 
cross, and more and more mongrelism, and so on again and again with 
Cochin, Brahma, and others, until the red ear-lobe self-testified the fulness 
of foreign bood, while the length and want of closeness in feather told but 
too truly the general source of the long-fiber flesh deterioration. It is 
with this that the Dorking fancier of the present has to combat, and from 
such endeavor to restore the finer texture of the breast-meat that the 
far too liberal use of the Asiatic breeds has so materially and so lastingly 
injured. This will have to be done by a reversion to the old southern 

breeders ' tactics of choos- 
ing the best-breasted, 
closest-feathered, pure 
white-shanked, having 
white feet and toe-nails, 
with white ear-lobes, or 
that of infusing the 
blood and purest breed 
of the old English white- 
shanked Game-cock. I 
know of no other satis- 
factory means, or any 
with so much chance of 
success in restoring the 
fineness of flesh as this, still retaining, as it will, the full-breasted 
plumpness so characteristic of the grand old breed. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of inspecting the fine fiocks of 
Colored, Silver and White Dorkings of Mr. Herbert Reeves at Emsworth, 
Hants. Here was a double attraction, for this ardent and well-known 
Dorking fancier had just purchased the whole of Mr. Padwick's * stock of 
colored birds, which when united with those of Emsworth made an aggre- 
gate number of over five hundred cocks, cockerels, hens, and pullets, all 
well housed and carefully tended. On entering one meadow a score 
or more of black-breasted, silver-gray cockerels came running toward us, 
each and all good in form, short-shanked, and fine in color, putting one 
in mind of a troop of yeomanry cavalry, with their dark uniforms, white 
* With these Mr. Padwick incorporated Mr. O. E. Cresswell's strain of dark birds. 
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braidings and facings ; while of Dorkings no group of " silvers" ever showed 
to better advantage than they in the bright light of the morning sun when 
"halted" on the green turf in varied attitudes of quiet surprise. Not 
many yards could show their equal, as was abundantly proved at the 
Crystal Palace a few weeks afterward, when Mr. Reeves made "the 
record" in the Silver-gray Dorking cockerel class by winning all the prizes, 
five in number, and a V. H. C. From photographs kindly taken expressly 
for me I am enabled to give pictures of some of the best, also of several 
silver hens and a few of the darker-colored show champions. And here 
it would be well to observe that the difference between the two breeds was 
well defined, the former still showing clear evidence of the old English 
Game cross, used so many years ago to obtain the quality and color which 
they now possess in such a remarkable degree; while their heavier and 
darker brethren told us tinmistakably, by the length and looseness of 
feathering and smallness of tails, with largeness of bone, how much the 
eastern blood still prevailed. And yet, what noble, massive, big birds 
they were, with a character of grandeur that no other breed possesses. 
In weight, many of the cocks exceeded twelve, while several hens were 
well over ten pounds — quite large enough for any table purposes, and for 
such, where coarseness is to be strictly avoided, perhaps a little more than 
full-sized. 

In conversation with Mr. Reeves I learned that, as I anticipated, he 
still had some difficulty in breeding to the old style of pure white shanks 
and feet, though he had gone zealously to work in that direction, with the 
full intention of making the breed revert to what once was not the 
exception, but the rule. 

One fact to be noted was, that the birds of the purest color and best 
shanks were those that had the ear-lobes of bluish-white. It was most 
instructive to note the peculiarities of individual birds, though all were 
bred to "a type"; yet, as seen daily in human beings, no two were pre- 
cisely alike. To the ordinary observer the slightly apparent differences 
were but small, though to the fancier remarkable; while out of such a 
large number it was surprising how well the quality sought for was main- 
tained, both as to size and body color. Much of this was no doubt due 
to careful "weeding" when in the chicken or younger state, and it is alone 
by such revision that anything like success can or ever will be achieved. 

The Captain Hornby of to-day (perhaps a relative?) worthily sus- 
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tains the high character and prestige of the "Knowsley Cottage" poultry, 
so far-famed half a century ago, then the home of Captain Hornby * (after- 
ward "Admiral"), who possessed in "the fifties" some of the very best 
close-feathered, clear white-shanked colored Dorkings then in competi- 
tion. Whether the Captain of to-day holds any descendants of these I 
know not; but one thing is certain, and that is, he has among modern 
Dorkings some of the best, and not only that, but has repeatedly protested 
against the craze for size in the Dorking as actually depreciating the value 
of the breed. With this I heartily agree. 

In the Dorking Club standard of excellence, recently published, there 
is a foot-note which for the guidance of the to-day Dorking fancier points 
out that the true breed should have red ear-lobes. Who is responsible for 
this I know not; but of this I have no doubt whatever — in fact, I am 
perfectly certain, that no one would make such an assertion unless they 
were lamentably ignorant of the origin of the true old breed. Never, 
until the red-ear-lobed Cochins and Brahmas were crossed into the southern 
five-toed fowls, was such a thing seen; and further, not any one of the 
show birds of the very early fifties had red ear-lobes, though slightly stained, 
until the time of the Douglas cross ; and then but few years later the 
original Dorking standard of perfection says "ear-lobes whitish." It is 
this utter ignorance of facts that has led this and other clubs besides the 
Dorking not only to commit errors, but to persist in them. The so-called 
Dorking is a European — an old English fowl, and as such never had a red 
ear-lobe nor ever was so described. It was a good omen, that of whitish 
ear-lobes birds winning at the last Palace show, but it is to be hoped the 
Dorking Club will correct without delay their utterly erroneous declara- 
tion in their standard of excellence as to the red ear-lobe. It may be "a 
fad" of some foolish person who "likes to see a red ear-lobe," but to say 
it is the only correct color shows but too clearly a want of knowledge in 
those who would teach that which is not only absolutely deplorable, but 
must prove disastrous to the breed in many ways. 

The Dorking of to-day is a large, five-toed composite fowl, the foot 

* In 1858 Captain Hornby was an exhibitor at the Birmingham Christmas Poultry 
Show. His first-prize pen of four Dorking chickens, though in lean condition, weighed 
thirty-five pounds; and he also won the first prize with his Dorking hens. At this show 
White Dorkings of increased size were much admired; altogether, the Dorking entries 
consisted of 188 pens. In 1852 there were separate classes for Dorkings with rose and 
also with single combs. 
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From a photograph by Nightingale &• Langley, Bucks 
CHAMPION DARK DORKING HEN 
Owned by Arthur C. Major 



formation being considered by some of very limited knowledge as a proof 
of purity of breed ; whereas it is no criterion whatever in that respect, there 
being hosts of the veriest mongrels having the five-toe appendage. What 
showed, and should not show, the true breed of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
five-toed fowls was the clear white fleshy shanks and feet ; and of these, 
purely so, there was at one time such an abundance that at the poultry 
markets they might be seen by the score, in this respect "perfection"; 
while in form and quality there was nothing left to be desired. Another 
sign of their "blue blood" was the white ear-lobe. These, were not merely 
"fancy points," but distinctive, unmistakable indications of the race, and 
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were then and before any poultry show existed known throughout the 
world as the very finest table fowls. In every respect they differed from 
others in make, quality of flesh, and general habits; but beyond all 
they were — I say "were" advisedly — with the exception of the white- 
shanked old English Game, the only pure white-shanked, white-footed 
fowls in existence. As such, apart from all other considerations of utility, 
one would have thought that every endeavor would have been made to 
keep such a superb variety intact, instead of which they have been more 
beset by the crdssirig-mongrel craze than any other, as though they lacked 
that which they possessed in extreme degree — "excellence." 

TJiere is not much more to chronicle than has already been said. 
But little, if any, advance has been made in quality, though the general 
outcome of somewhat more careful selection is an evenness of form and 
character that has been so long earnestly desired not only by the Dorking 
fanciers themselves, but by the community at large. In a neighborhood 
where; the Dorking is "the fowl" there will most certainly be found 
the finest early chickens, for these, even when very young, fatten more 
quickly than any other, and they feather better — at least, this is my experi- 
ence. The Buff Orpington is one that has been eulogized as having such 
properties in excess, but with my Dorking chickens of the same age they 
proved themselves no laggards in this respect, the five-toed true birds 
being ready nearly a fortnight in advance, while the color of the flesh 
and the fulness and plumpness of the breast made them a much more 
presentable table and market fowl. They had a fair trial, but being less 
than an improvement on the old stock the latter was found to be not 
only more profitable but far. superior in other ways. Still as time wears on 
the pernicious advice is given that crossing the Dorking improves it as 
a table fowl, and the yellow-skinned, somewhat yellow-fleshed and fat 
Cornish Indian is the one yet unblushingly put forward as the breed tend- 
ing to perfect that which already has no peer. Most breeders of the finest 
table fowls who have tried the blend have truly said that the yellowing 
of the chicken flesh and fat made them less salable than the Dorking 
pure and simple. 

- Another point noticeable is that the Dorking judges are now instructed 
to look for squareness of form more than the elongated absurdity that 
was at one time considered to be a better table fowl, when, in reality, it 
was a worse, for certain it is that a broad, deep breast is far better than a 
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longer one, the end portion being so shallow as to be dry in fiber and gener- 
ally fatless. Again, it must be clear to the reflective and reasoning mind 
that as the whole of the breast flesh consists of muscular development 
necessary to move the wings, therefore that quantity of power must be 
better when placed in the front part of the fowl, and if so it is thicker, 
also more juicy, richer, and flavory than when the breast cut is long, 
narrow, and thus dryer. Nature always provides that which is the best, 
and the short, square-made form, like that of the breast of the grouse, is 
infinitely superior to any out-lengthened and unnatural formation. A 
really good Dorking should be heart-shaped, like the old English Game, 
and any divergence from such is a loss, or at least by no means a gain. 
A fowl to have a long and deep breast is a physical impossibility, though 
there are those ignorant of Nature's laws who yet advocate such as having 
more flesh than the square-made bird, irrespective of the fact that the 
strong, short-winged, quick-flying birds ever have the greatest chest 
muscular development. Besides which, experience teaches that long- 
bodied fowls have generally the weaker constitutions; therefore to advo- 
cate such shows a want of knowledge, due consideration and understanding 
of Natiire's absolute laws and requirements, which by themselves produce 
a desired form of the greatest utility value. 

Of the general show Dorkings, the silver-gray has decidedly advanced 
in quality to what it was some twenty years ago, when sooty shanks and 
feet were awarded prizes as though they were worthy of them, while their 
owners grew irate when told of the impurity of their stock. Such birds 
would now be unnoticed by the judges, and deservedly so. Therefore it 
is gratifying to find almost the whole class not only fine in form and color, 
but with shanks, feet, and toe-nails of the old ancestral white. Opinions 
differ on the subject, but it is none the less right that the silver-gray Dor- 
king hen, like that of the silver-gray old English Game, should not have 
any other color but black, gray, and white, and the presence of buff or 
salmon color on the throat and chest denotes that it is the hen to the 
custard duckwing cock. Silver is a pure, light, steel-gray, or, more properly, 
the tint of that metal ; any other color whatever, therefore, displaces the 
pureness of tone and it is no longer silver. It is this preference by some 
for the salmon breast on the silver hens that destroys the vivid brightness 
of the ground color. This is so whether the majority of the silver-gray 
fanciers think so or not, and one is generally met by the assertion, "Well, 
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I like to see a salmon throat," instead of carefully considered argument. 
Thusit is that the silver cock is one color and the salmon-throated -hen- 
decidedly of another. My own Gray Dorkings are pure grays, without the 
slighte.st; tint of any other color but black, gray, and white. This being 
so, if a 'hen with a salmon throat is put among them the difference in 
the tone of the ^ray is at once apparent, and the gray shows the want of 
blueness that is present . in the white-throated spangled grays. Another 
noticeable fact is that "the - silver-gray Gray Dorking of 1902 is more com- 
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pact, and the featfiiering is closer and of moderate length, which was not so 
twenty -five to thirty years ago, at which time the yellow-shanked Brahma 
cross was conspicuous by the coarser bone and longer, looser feathers; 
and the consequence of the Asiatic blood was proved by the sooty shank's 
and feet and dark or yellow-tinted toe-nails. Happily these are of.the pa^t' ' 
or nearly so, and-it is to be believed that the Silver-gray. Dor king fancier 
is doing his best to make and maintain not only a beautiful breed of poultry, 
but One- as near perfection as it is possible that the forces ever present in 
Nature will admit of. The breed of to-day is in far better hands than it 
was at the time mentioned, and faults are called by their right name — 
defects, and not smoothed as "blemishes" only, and the mongrelized 
Dorking called good and valuable because it was — big. 

Now as to the Dark Dorkings of 1902, not nearly so much can be 
advanced in their favor as " the silvers" ; they are decidedly more ungainly 
and clumsy both in progression and their general habits. In form there 
is a sort of rambling line that is neither graceful nor pleasing ; also there is 
a looseness of feathering, which is of abnormal length ; they are more bony 
and heavily made, and in all ways coarser, with a decidedly sour expres- 
sion about the head; even the texture and spiking of their over-large 
combs is rough and granulated by comparison with the lighter, brighter 
breed. Nor does careful examination of the flesh fiber when prepared for 
the table give any points in their favor. There is nothing, perhaps, that 
makes faults of contour more clearly visible than "the camera." Photo- 
graph the two breeds and place the results side by side and the difference 
can be easily yet perfectly noted. The two are said to be Dorkings, yet 
devoid of their feathers the difference is wide, the dark generally being of 
the ugly, reprehensible, elongated form, while the silver is shorter, thicker, 
and has a plumpness of breast that is generally absent in the former. Why 
is this ? for undoubtedly it is so. The reason is that it has been more 
mongrelized by Asiatic and other alliances to gain size at the expense of 
quality, and which is still unmistakably shown by the dark toe-nails and 
soot -tinged feet. Still it is a grand fowl, and by some considered handsome, 
but, as said before, in such, as in many other poultry matters, tastes differ. 

The neglect of these charming varieties of our poultry is the more 
inexplicable when so many new-made breeds are sought and extolled 
for their alleged high qualities and gay coloring. There is no way 
of accounting for this other than that novelty seems for the time to possess 
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more attraction than proved sterling merit. The Btdf Dorking has long 
been put aside, though the form is superior in most ways, and iindeniably 
so as a table fowl. (The Dorking breeds that have been before the American 
fanciers' public are the white-colored and silver-gray, with an occasional 
"cuckoo" marked (Dominique plumaged) specimen.) 

The craze of to-day is for bone and size ; and the very cause and reason 
of the establishment of poultry shows — that of purity of breed and superior 
quality to be the first consideration — ^is scornfully derided, coarse and 
clumsy bigness being more prized by the semifancier, half-commercial 
judge of to-day. As long as this is so, the best and most desirable 
table fowl can scarcely hope to hold with the public, fanciers, or 
farmers that estimation that it most justly and incontestably is 
rightly entitled to. 

A fowl to be good for culinary purposes must not only be of good 
form and fleshy, but one that will fat not only readily but evenly, and 
more particularly on the breast. It has already been observed that where 
the feathers are longest there are tracts of fat formation ; thus it is that the 
back is well covered, and generally much accumulation about the lower 
part of the neck. The Dark Dorking, being particularly long in feathers, 
fattens more readily on these parts than the silver-grays ; but this latter is 
by no means deficient, while the former would be greatly improved by 
the flesh being of finer fiber or tissue, and this to a certainty by a judicious 
cross with the old English white-shanked Game-cock, the hens being two 
years of age and the Game a stag. This cross has so often been used with 
excellent effect that with gourmands it is greatly in request, though of 
course it is not so perfect a fowl as the true-bred old English Game. One 
of the worst crosses in my opinion is that with the Cornish Indian, for 
the reason that it not only does not fatten so well on the breast, but fre- 
quently the whole body is stained with a golden yellow, which renders it 
perfectly unsightly and unsalable as a boiling fowl. (In many places 
in the United States dressed fowls of the yellow color are preferred.) 

Therefore it is more desirable for general purposes to keep the Silver- 
gray than the Dark Dorking, especially so if exhibiting is contemplated ; 
but if not, and prize-winning is uncared for, but beauty and utility the 
first object, then the black-breasted silver-spangled, the black-breasted 
reds, and the old gray black-spangled will at all times not only give pleasure, 
but add a most enjoyable charm to the home surroundings ; also the white 
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with thin double or rose-form coral red combs must not be forgotten, nor, 
by way of variety, the cuckoos and cuckoo white spangles. 

The Dorkings or old Kent, Sussex, and Surrey five-toed fowls are 
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said to be tender and difficult to rear ; this is distinctly untrue. Had they 
been so, they would not have held their own as our farm poultry for hun- 
dreds of years, and then were the very best of fowls. My own (old grays, 
black-spangled) are kept on a somewhat low-lying meadow, with a reten- 
tive clay subsoil, yet the chickens thrive, grow quickly, and are out and 
about in all weathers, seldom or ever roosting in the house; but, whether 
wind, rain or snow, they are more often resting on the outside of their 
house in a row along the top ridge. 

They lay as well as most of the poultry kept in the neighborhood, 
and in some instances better, often helping to fill the egg basket when 
there is both frost and snow. For table the Dorking is unequaled. Other 
breeds, because they are new and eulogized far beyond their deserts, have 
become prime favorites with the many in consequence; but as the fowl 
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is good, right, and proper for the EngUsh homestead, there is, take 
it for all in all, nothing to equal our old, pure-bred, white-shanked, 
five-toed native beauties. 

The White Dorkings 

In the article on " Poultry," in Rees's " Cyclopaedia," 1819, it is stated 
that "The Darking [Dorking] fowls are all raised in the Weald of Sussex, 
but the finest market for them is Horsham, the five-clawed of them being 
considered the best sort; this, however, may be a mistake,* and it took 
its origin with some of this peculiarity that happened to be very large and 
fine, which laid the foundation of what has since been called the Darking 
or five-toed fowls, and considered in other parts of England as prime stock; 
but such a thing is hardly known in Sussex — it is a bastard breed." 

This is strange reading after all that has been quoted from the old 
writers as to our poultry having five toes, and shows clearly how little 
trouble was taken to verify the statements respecting ' ' our poultry. ' ' To 
my certain knowledge the fifth claw was prized and noted as the best to 
keep, both in Kent and Sussex, long into the last century ; for when young 
I have heard this variety spoken of by very old people as "the true," and 
their own breed ; also the whites were by no means uncommon. Then the 
writer of the above said, and most likely very truly, that "the Darking 
are all raised in the Weald of Sussex." 

Mr. B. P. Brent;,, writing in the Poultry Chronicle, Vol. I., page 595, 
insists that the White Dorking is a distinct breed from any other fowl, 
and that it must have a rose comb, and that no other is true bred. He then 
describes the fowl as he knew it : " Comb rose, square-shaped, and evenly 
sprigged and terminated in a single point behind, and not falling on either 
side ; gills and wattles moderate ; ear-lobes whitish (moldy) ; beak, shanks 
and toes white; shanks short; toes five in number, the hind ones being 
double, well-defined, and raised slightly on the shank; plumage spotless 
white; neck short and full; wings and tail ample; back broad, stout across 
the loins; breast full and large, and the nearer the body approaches a 
parallelogram the better. 

"The White Dorking is an excellent farmyard fowl, being a good layer, 
a close sitter, and an attentive mother; the chickens grow rapidly, and 

*The mistake lies with the writer. The five-toed fowls have been noted as a breed for 
any number of years, and so kept and described, as old books and records prove. 
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are most excellent on the table. The pure White Dorking may also be 
considered as fancy as well as useful, because they will breed true to their 
points." 

This is what the White Dorking was in 1852-53. Mr. Brent has 
given a fairly accurate description not only of what it was, but what 
it should be ; still it cannot be conceded, after what has been said as to 
the origin of Dorking fowls, that it is "a distinct breed" from that of the 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey fowls, or does not derive its existence either from 
these or Roman importation. There is no doubt that there was a white 
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breed of fowls kept there or thereabouts, but to say that they were of a 
different ancestry from our others of a similar form is, in my opinion, 
advancing too much, and is in some degrees contradicted by the various 
statements already quoted, particularly those of Mowbray (John 
Lawrence). Moreover, there were from time immemorial white fowls in 
Kent, etc., with rose or single combs; and many of the old writers, after 
describing the five-toed fowls of the period, warn their readers against 
having white as being of less worth, etc. 

Not a few of the old Kent and Sussex farmers were proud of their 
breed of white fowls, and even ducks. The former mostly had a rose 
comb, as indeed did many of the colored, but they generally were not 
in favor, and the old single comb was preferred. 

Colors of the Dorkings 

Of these there is not much to be said, for the reason that they mostly 
follow those of the old English Game already enumerated and described; 
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but perhaps it would be better to give a few notes regarding them; the 
Dorking or southern fowl being, as it is, one of our oldest and the best 
of European breeds. 

The White. — This should be a clear dead white, without the slightest tint 
of yellow or any other color. Some prefer the eye to be pearl in color. I do. 

The Gray. — In color this is like the old black-breasted or gray- 
breasted Game-fowl. Dark-gray breasts were allowable in the cock when 
heavily streaked with black; these have no black wing-bar, but a black 
lacing of the wing coverts. The hens are gray, with black tips to their 
feathers, which should have white mid-ribs and shafts, white and gray 
on the upper part of their breasts. 

Dark Gray .—Th.e?,Q resemble the black-breasted birchen grays, with 
a black wing-bar. Hens gray with dark tip to their body feathers, breasts 
white with the feathers gray to dark edging, with white mid-rib. 

Reds. — Cocks, black-breasted reds, with large full tails, mostly black 
with emerald sheen. The hens deep, bright-chestnut red, with black tips 
to their body feathers, hackles dark-purple black, wing primaries and 
secondaries black on inside web, red on outside web, the shaft and mid-rib 
of the body feathers a light bright-yellow or orange. 

Brown. — The cock the same as the foregoing, but of deep brown or 
rich bright ruddy tints, with dark chestnut-colored breast. Hens brown 
partridge, upper part of breast a reddish-brown, with dark tips to feathers, 
with white mid-ribs. 

Darks. — The cock black-breasted, with black tail and wing-bar; the 
hackle, back, saddle, and wing bow a light gray, with a tint of black down 
the center of the hackle feathers. The hen to be a glossy black with the 
exception of the throat and breast, which should be a rich gray, slightly 
laced with a dark color. 

Spangles. — The same in coloring as the old English Game. Each 
feather tipped with white ; but if black spangles, then black. 

Speckles. — These are the same as the old English Game spangles. 
If a red speckle, each feather should be tipped with white, and so if a black 
and gray speckled. These, when good, have a very fine, rich, bright 
appearance, a flock of the reds and blacks being as bright as a tulip bed. 
Any pure white feathers in this or the foregoing should disqualify. 

Cuckoo.— A well-known color of a light gray ground transversely 
striped with a darker gray. There are also brown and golden cuckoos. 
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Barred and Spangles. -^Cock white, black spotted on the breast", 
black wing primary and secondary, wing feathers black or inner webs 
white outside; hackle, back, saddle, and wing-bow ticked with round 
black spots. Hen white, spotted, or barred with black throughout; tail 
black. There is, or was, another variety of these in which the ground 
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was orange, the marking the same ; these were called the old Kent barred 
spangles. Another variety was laced instead of being spotted with black. 

Very Light Grays. — These were nearly white, with full rich black 
markings on tlje hackles and the wing primaries and secondaries 'blaci. 
on inner webs; tails black, in point of colors reserhbling what are now 
called Light Brahmas. 

There are many with moderate colors, as in the old English Game. 
In all, the shanks and feet were- white, combs double or single, wattles 
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red, deaf ear pinkish-white or white-edged pink, as though (and possibly) 
weather-stained . 

Here is an excerpt from Varro, translated by the Reverend J. Owen, 
M.A., 1800, page 223, giving a description of the farmyard cock of about 
two thousand years ago, with form and color, etc. It appears the red 
were thought the best, for he says those "who wish to have a perfect 
poultry yard are to choose the villatic hens chiefly, in procuring which 
they must select such as are the most prolific, generally with red plumage, 
black pinions, unequal claws, large heads, erect large crest, for these are 
better qualified for breeding. They must choose the cocks that are 
muscular,. with a red crest, a short, full-pointed beak, gray or black eyes, 
bright-colored red wattles, a variegated gold-colored neck, the inside 
of the thighs, hairy, short legs, long claws, large tail, close pinions, which 
are also erect, and crow often." Here is a description of the then red, 
five-toed fowl. One peculiarity mentioned is, thighs hairy. This is an 
aimbst. exact description of the old Kent and Sussex fowls, and goes far 
to prove that they were an ancient and pure race, and most probably, 
as before stated, brought to this country by the Romans; for not only 
were many of our five-toed southern poultry of this form and color, 
but they had also the long hairs on their legs and thighs. Among my 
own old Kents, many, both cocks and hens, had coarse hairs nearly 
two inches long on their thighs, and some few an inch or so more. On 
pointing out this peculiarity to my man (a man of Kent), he said that it 
was, nothing uncommon, and that years ago most of the cocks about 
were- more so. Is not this some proof of the antiquity of the five-toed 
Kent breed ? 

By way of conclusion, I will call attention to the peculiar coloring 
of the old Kent and Sussex five-toed breed. In the first place, they varied 
in this exceedingly, being bred chiefly to the fancy of the owner, and in 
certain localities. Though some varieties were much more scarce than 
others, perhaps the white with nearly black penciled hackles, wing primaries, 
secondaries, and black tail were the most uncommon. A near relative 
of mine had three or four flocks of these. Possibly it may not have been 
noticed by other fanciers that this is a colored form of the albino, and 
exists in many animals as well as birds. The East Indian rabbit is white 
with black ears, tail, and legs, and has pink eyes. The Siamese cat is 
the same. There are Guinea-pigs so marked, and the Chillingham cattle, 
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besides others. Therefore, being as it were a freak of Nature, it ought 
not to be difficult to perpetuate, mostly coming true. But in these fowls 

there is the 
peculiarity of the 
white mid-rib or 
shaft of the 
feathers; no 
matter the 
colors, this i n 
the pure breed 
remains white or 
nearly so, and 
with the richer 
tints produces a 
most brilliant 
effect; and there 
is another differ- 
ence, namely, 
that generally 
the feathers are 
tipped with black 

Froynafhotcsr-PhbyC.Rcid qj. ^ black COlOr 

SILVER-GRAY DORKINGS kjic^i^ v^v^iwx 

o n almost any 
kind of ground. Thus in the red the hens are black spangled, so 
in the browns, the grays, light or dark, and others; and often 
this is so in all shades; but when the black tip is changed to white, 
this then is the speckled or white spangled one of the many colors 
for which the old Kent, Sussex, and Surreys were fancied. If 
crossed out, as the silver-gray is an example, then a mossy smooth 
appearance is often the result, but even colors are the exception and not 
the rule, and are not typical of the race. 

At the present time it may be justly said that no one has a truer 
stock of the White Dorking, or one that has endeavored by all legitimate 
means to uphold the breed and to restore it to its original purity, than 
that highly respected fancier, O. E. Cresswell, Esq., J. P., of Morney Cross, 
Hereford. 

Mr. Cresswell began keeping the breed in 1868, with chickens hatched 
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from eggs that he got from Mr. E. P. Brent, then, as he says, residing in 
Sussex (but later of Bessels Green, near Sevenoaks), well known by his 
excellent book on pigeons and his various articles on poultry; he was 
also a good naturalist. These chickens were the foundation of Mr. Cress- 
well's well-known and highly successful strain. Of these he says in the 
Feathered World, January 9, 1900: "My original Sussex birds were, 
as far as I can recollect, very pretty and pure white ; but they were by no 
means massive enough nor deep enough in the breast to be first-class 
table birds, and nowadays would stand no chance in a show-pen. I have 
always suspected that they had some slight taint of White Game blood, 
for single combs were common among their immediate produce, and the 
hens laid pale-pink eggs, as did many of their descendants for several 
generations. ' ' I quote this for more than one reason ; firstly, because the 
old and original breed of white Dorkings consists of strains with both 
rose and single combs; also there 
were rose and single combs among 
the colored varieties. 

Other White Dorking fanciers 
have contributed largely toward the 
refinement of the breed besides 
Mr. Cresswell; but none, or few, 
have so well succeeded in returning 
to the old type. A few years ago 
Mr. Joseph Pettipher showed some 
exceedingly nice birds of high com- 
mendable form of character, but he 
does not seem to have kept pace with 
Mr. Cresswell ; and the White Dorking 
Club has rendered lasting service, 
though it does not appear to be aware 
of all the points and excellences of the 
old breed. I can fully realize, and 
know how often it is said, that elderly 
people think there is nothing like or 
equal to the past, and that such 

assertions are merely that and are not borne out by facts ; but in this case at 
least the statements can be well substantiated, for there is the drawing 
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of my white cockerel in the 1853 edition of the " Poultry Book," and which 
gives an original drawing, with that of a pullet made at the same time, 
and which in character and form, fleshiness and quality, is, I maintain, 
unsurpassed by any of his age at the present time. The cock had a single 
comb, that being my preference, as well as many others at the time. If 
I had preferred a thicker and more clumsily made bird, it could have been 
bred easily from the same stock by feeding the hens on more forcing 
food. This bird was heavy for his age — nearly ten months — and with full, 
rounded breast; the deep form, as to keel, does not carry any more than 
the moderate, while according to the size of the wings and their frequent 
use is the sternum thickly covered with pectoral muscles. The bird 
weighed about ten pounds at the time he was selected by the editors of 
the "Poultry Book" as one typical of the breed. 

Here it would be well to call attention to a curious fact that has 
escaped the notice of the numerous writers on poultry, especially those 
who call themselves experienced and practical; namely, that before the 
time of the shows all farmyard and other poultry was considered, for 
table purposes, to be at its prime in its first year, and stags, as cocks, 
the best for breeding in the January and February of their second year. 
Early hatched pullets of the previous years that had laid in the autumn 
were good also, but none after the spring of the third year for breeding 
stock. It was always a young stag to an older pullet or third-year hen 
which kept up the freshness and vigor of the strain. Well, this being 
so, when the Zoological Society of London held their first exhibition, all 
shown were young birds — fowls, ducks, and geese. The second show 
was the same, the poultrymen believing their birds to be at that time at 
their very best, both for winning and selling. And so it was in selecting 
types of breeds for illustrating the "Poultry Book"; all, with very few 
exceptions, were birds of the year. Any one having the 1853 edition 
can easily arrive at the truth of this statement by examining the shanks 
and the bud-like spurs of the cockerels and pullets. Mr. Sturgeon's 
cockerel Shanghai was under ten months, so were Mr. Balance's Malay, 
Mr. Gilbert's yellow Shanghais, Mr. Sturgeon's cinnamon pullet. Captain 
Hornby's Game and his colored Dorking, my own White Dorking cockerel, 
and all the rest, with the exception of Mr. Sturgeon's buff Shanghai ' ' Queen, ' ' 
which was in her second year. I am able to certify such as a fact, for I 
painted, handled, and examined them all. Possibly this has made 
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much confusion of ideas as to what our poultry was at that date. The 
poultrymen of the present, comparing their old birds with the chicken 
pictures of the past, are rather more than apt to sit down in an elated 
state of self-glorification, and to plume themselves into the belief as to 
the variations of the breed of to-day being "progress." This showing 
of yotmg birds was the general practice for some time, until old and young 
classes were 
formed, and 
the boasted 
weights of the 
older began 
to tell seriously 
against the 
younger, when 
all sorts of 
crosses were 
resorted to to 
get size, how- 
ever rough in 
character, 
and this was 
naively termed 
"early matur- 
ity." So it is 
that nearly all 
the illustra- 
tions made of 
the shows at 
the Zoological 

Society, those at Birmingham, London, etc., are portraits of young 
birds; therefore those in the "Poultry Book" must be regarded as 
such for comparison. And thus it is that such a number of "ready 
writers" commit somewhat serious blunders in their description of 
"the past and present"; and not the least pretentious of them, as to 
knowledge, are those who, having perhaps bought a few birds or a stock 
or pen of some noted winners and breeds, show and win with them, not 
their own raising, and then claim knowledge that they really do not possess, 
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though generally ever ready to inform and opinionize on every quality 
and detail. 

Breeding Old Kent, Sussex, and Surrey Fowls 

It has been urged against the old Kent and Sussex five-toed fowls, 
times and often, that they deteriorate in size and color, and some come 
with four toes only. If true bred, the latter is never the case, as I know 
by experience; nor do they deteriorate in size or vary in color if rightly 
managed, as they were on our farms seventy to a hundred years ago, 
and probably more. 

While admiring Captain Hornby's Dorkings in 1852-53, he told me 
that they bred as true as "Game" in color. But he afterward made a 

contrary state- 
ment in the 
Poultry Press, 
and said that 
some came four- 
toed, though 
they were pure 
br ed . How 
could this be, 
when ' ' the 
silvers " were 
got by crossing 
with Lord Hill's 
silver-gray 
Game-fowls, and 
these were inter- 
bred with the 
darker kinds? 
It was stated by 
others who kept 
the so-called 
Dorkings, and 
believed as correct, though this breed of fowls was bred by the 
Kent and Sussex farmers as true as any other race of fowls, and 
that while the modem fancier mostly failed, not from the mere 
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non-purity of the breed, but from an absolute want of knowledge of 
the right way to obtain success ; and thus, from such lack on their part, to 
shelter themselves, they said it could not be done, and this with plenty 
of flocks of uniform colors still in and about the old southern homesteads. 
How was it done? Why, on the same principle as the best Game-fowls 
were bred — "youth to youth." Mr. Edward Hewitt, in the Cottage 
Gardener, 1857, page 223, adverts to it, when to the question, "Could you 
favor me with the cause why the chickens I now breed are so infinitely 
inferior to those I obtained a year or two back from the same old birds?" 
he answers, "I am confirmed in this opinion, by oft-repeated trials, 
that the gradual decline of individual constitution in the size of such 
poultry tends incredibly to produce such results; that while the most 
uncared-for fold-yards of our agriculturists are free from such calamity, 
the infinitely more highly esteemed flocks of our amateurs, who let no 
expense deter them from adopting every available advantage, are constantly 
the subject of this most vexatious discomfiture. " Here I must join issue 
with Mr. Hewitt when he says "the most uncared-for fold-yards of our 
agriculturists." If this were so, the result would not be what he claims 
for it. The farm poultry were cared for and bred on certain principles, 
and they the most ancient — that is, the selection of the largest and best. 
After noting "natural selection," etc., he further says: "We continually 
find instances in our fold-yards where a cock that has maintained inviolate 
his supremacy one full season has the next spring been subjected to 
maltreatment and oppression from a stronger and a younger bird, his 
own former victim; thus treated, he becomes 'a changed bird,' literally 
'henpecked.'" This would be so, doubtless; but it was not the practice 
to keep such cocks until the third year, but to rear the largest, strongest, 
the most vigorous "stags" or second-year cocks, and these were changed 
every year; and indeed to such an extent was the custom carried that it 
became proverbial — 

' ' Never keep a cock nor a servant more than a year." * 

And the hens bred from were in their third year, seldom the second year 
(or pullet hens, as they were called), unless they were unusually large, 
"roomy," and forward; and all were chosen for bulk, health, and quality, 
especially so when the stock was "inbred" or a "cockerel or two" was 

* A variant is, "A cock and a servant are good but a year." 
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got in exchange from neighboring farmsteads. Thus it was that the 
poultry of certain farms and locations became of an even coloring and 
character, and, as is admitted by Mr. Hewitt, the method was successful, 
while that of the fancier was a failure. But further, from his remarks: 
"The truth can be soon told. Amateurs are directly prone to two equally 
ill-advised practices. First, if a male bird has been able to gain high 
position at poultry shows, combined perchance with the production of 
extraordinary chickens, he is retained long beyond the time it was advisable 
to keep him as 'a stock bird.' The other error is equally mischievous. 
From possessing some much-desired peculiarity of feathering, a cockerel 
is most unwisely selected, puny, and without constitution. ... I 
am confident when any race of poultry has arrived at all the required 
features fancy dictates as the uncompromising rule of absolute perfection" 
(and they certainly are acquired by long-continued attention to careful 
mating of the parent birds), "progress itself is not more unattainable 
than the perpetuity in all respects of the ' points ' so long coveted. They 
must, in this case, be crossed with strange blood, or they will infallibly 
breed out altogether." With this I disagree, as I have known the same 
strain to be not only maintained in perfect health and size by proper 
selection and judicious management, but have also known the work of 
many years destroyed by the crossing-out with "strange blood" — it has 
generally proved to have the most disastrous effects, and was seldom 
or ever resorted to by the "henwife" of the best poultry on the Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey farms; and yet, as Mr. Hewitt has admitted, "they" 
(the farmers) bred successfully. But further, he says: "A friend of 
mine purchased some unexceptionable gray Dorkings. For three years 
the produce was equally large with the parent birds, and true likewise 
to a feather as to general coloring." (This might be expected if the 
parents were of the right stock, but would probably be the limit as to 
age for breeding strong, vigorous birds, and the sequel proves this, as it 
has done in very many cases before and since then.) "The chickens the 
next two years ' sported all colors ' and in size degenerated exceedingly, 
no additional brood stock having been obtained in the interim." (Nor 
would there have been need had the old southern plan of breeding a fresh 
young cock (stag) been resorted to; and these fanciers were those that 
published the erroneous statements that the Dorkings could not be bred 
true, when it was their own ignorance of the natural way and proper 
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methods that brought about the deterioration.) But further of Mr. 
Hewitt: "To the old hens, a son of one, bred two years previously, was 
repurchased and turned down in lieu of his own male parent; every 
chicken produced to him was equally good in color, as they had formerly 
been in the youthful days of his sire, but did not attain so good a size." 
Here it should be observed that there was no change of blood, but close 
"inbreeding"; and yet the value of youth and vigor was demonstrated 
by the fact of the cock giving color, as it is said to do, while the hens 
being old the size was not again increased; had they been sisters of his 
own age the result would most likely have been entirely satisfactory. 
But further, "At four years old this latter bird produced chickens of 
'all colors,' and was this spring removed to make way for a younger 
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one, a cockerel of last year. This last bird's chickens, so far as can yet 
be seen, are true silver-grays without any spangling in the breast, or indeed ■ 
any deterioration of color." He adds, "To me I admit it is strange, 
though true, that such want of general uniformity of plumage should 
accrue simply from age in the male bird ; but of this I am equally aware, 
that an excessively old cock Sebright Bantam invariably begets chickens 
with most imperfect 'lacings,' though himself strongly marked on his 
own plumage, while no such imperfection is general from long life on 
the hen's side. From what I have advanced, I think it is pretty apparent 
that the most vigorous cockerels should always be the selected ones for 
'breeding,' even where it is still considered desirable to retain an especial 
good old cock simply for exhibition; it will prevent many troubles." I 
have quoted Mr. Hewitt because he was recognized at the time (1857) as 
an old, true, and ardent poultry fancier, and one whose opinion was valued ; 
and yet, probably, like mostj- if not all, of the fanciers of the period, he 
was unacquainted with the natural forces always present, not only in the 
breeding of poultry, but of other domestic animals, that was a traditional 
knowledge of the Kent, Sussex, and Surrey farmers for many generations. 
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SOME SCOTCH FOWLS* 

" The true friend is to be more esteemed than kinsfolk." — Cicero. 

IJANIEL, in his "Rural Sports," 1813, tmder the heading of 
Roxburghshire, writes : ' ' Poultry, in this district, are 
reared in vast quantities, and several cartloads of the 
eggs of dtmghill fowls are annually collected by egglers, who 
sell them in Berwick for the London market. A certain 
practice to make hens lay plenty of eggs is to feed them frequently with 
boiled potatoes and a small portion of oatmeal, a little heated; in winter, 
to forward the same purpose, the hens are kept in as dry and warm a 
place in the house as possible ; in cottages, they generally, during the night, 
sit at no great distance from the fireplace ; the consequence is that farmers 
whose poultry are in the night-time confined in places without a fire 
obtain no eggs ; the poor people have them in abundance. ' ' 

As far back as 1862-64 I spent much time in Dumfriesshire, grouse- 
shooting, etc., and can therefore bear testimony that about Moffat and 
on the hills the cotters still acted on the same plan. In many cases the 
byre for the cow was also a part of "the hoose," and the fowls would 
come in and sit near the fire, or walk about the table at the meal times ; 
even a hen and chickens found a warm comer for the night, undisturbed. 
The eggs were collected and brought in by barelegged lads or lasses, 
who often came long distances ow're the hills, carrying a basket of eggs 
and — their shoes. 

But few old birds were kept at the shanties, seldom more than five 
or six hens and a cock, and in the early morning these would roam away 
some distance, mostly to the damper or moist part of the hills, in search 
of insects, etc., but they were sure to be back at feeding time, which was 
about ID A.M., as a shepherd told me was the right time, as the grouse fed 
then or a little before; and, said he, "Nature is Nature, and if ye'U do 
weel ye mon abide by Nature. Besides," he added, "they been at it 

* This chapter is substantially as it was printed in the English edition. — Editor. 
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all the mom, and noo they'll sleep a' the sun awheel," and then in a lower 
tone, "like thee grous." 

The fowls then kept "there and thereabouts" were quite the old 
sort — square, plump, short in leg and thigh, with medium length of shank, 
the heads rather large for the size of the body, with upright combs on the 
cock and a drooping one on the hens ; the eyes were full and intelligent 
and dark or red ; the ear-lobes white to a light pink, which last was, perhaps, 
but a weather tint ; the shanks and beak were white ; the carriage somewhat 
upright; large tails, full-feathered, and mostly of a dark gray or mottled 
black and white, seldom with red, but more often with straw color; the 
bodies of the hens were brown, or a gray brown with dark hackles, and the 
cocks had mottled gray and black breasts. The cuckoo grays, one old 
man told me, were called about there (out by St. Mary's Loch) Shepherd's 
Plaids; this, possibly, was mere "pleasantry," with a leaning toward the 
truth. All laid snow-white eggs of a somewhat oval form and good in 
flavor. As table fowls they were excellent, being extremely fleshy, 
and this very white and sapid, not being used to much grain food ; when 
cooped or well fed they fattened quickly, and were then delicious eating. 
The same breed was kept at the "big hoos" where I was staying; and 
the fowls of Craiggiebum were for the table of the host; these were the 
old, old breed, and none else were kept about there at the time of my 
visit. Though not of the same color generally, they much resembled in 
form, but somewhat shorter in the body, the breed that is now to the 
front and called 

The Scotch Grays 

This is a very old breed, and, like the ordinary old Scotch fowl kept 
by farmers, keepers, and cotters, is particularly hardy. Though it is 
said to be distinct, it has always given me the impression that its origin 
lies almost, if not entirely, with the ancient dunghill breed of the country, 
with the exception that the true old Scotch Gray was a trifle more Gamey 
and upright in its carriage ; but its habits were precisely the same as those 
I noted in Dumfriesshire rotmd about Moffat, Loch of the Lowes, St. 
Mary's Loch and the adjacent hills, villages, and cotters' homes. Although 
there were grays among these, yet they were not looked on as anything 
beyond "the ordinary," nor were they sought for more than other colors. 
Still, in some districts, an attempt had been made to breed for form, flesh, 
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and color; and' over forty years ago, when at Kelso, I was shown some 
examples that showed not only careful breeding, but also an evenness 
in general appearance and utility that was highly favorable, and went 
far to prove that they were a good and true strain of an ancient and original 
type of fowl. 

I give the standard as proposed by the Scotch Gray Club, 1885-86, 
with some of which it will be seen I am not in full accord, nor do I think 
that the bird of to-day possesses the numerous high qualities of that of 
forty to fifty years since, having, as it has, a mixture of foreign blood not 
observable in the old Scotch farm and cotters' breed. 

General Characteristics 
Cock 

Comb. — Single, medium size, fine in texture, perfectly straight and 
upright and with well-defined serrations, bright red in color, free of side 
sprigs and come well down on the head behind. 

Beak. — Strong, well curved, white in color, or white streaked with 
black. 

Head. — Neat, long, and fine. 

Eye. — Large, bright, and clear. 

Ear-lobe. — Medium size, fine in texture, and bright red in color. (I 
say "white" emphatically.) 

Wattle. — Medium length, bright red, well rounded on lower edge. 

Neck.— M.e6.mm length, finely tapered, well arched, and having hackle 
flowing down on shoulders and back. 

Breast. — Broad, deep, and full, and carried well forward and upward. 

Body. — Medium length, compactly built, and full of substance. 

Wings. — Medium size, carried well up, distinctly barred bow and tip, 
covered by hackle and saddle feathers. 

Tail. — Medium size, carried well up and receding from body — not 
squirrel — ^with flowing sickles and secondaries nicely and evenly barred. 

Thighs. — Long, straight, wide apart and strong; not quite so promi- 
nent as in Game. 

Legs. — Strong and rather long, white in color, or white mottled with 
black; not sooty. 

Feet. — Four-toed, straight, and strong; same color as legs; toes 
straight and well spread out. 
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Size. — The larger the better if combined with quahty. 

Shape. — Neither Dorking nor Game, but a blend of both — i.e., having 
featiires allied to both. 

Carriage and Appearance. — Erect, lively, active, bold, and graceful. 

Plumage. — Cuckoo-feathered, grand color of body; thigh and wing 
feathers should be bluish- white, while that of hackle, saddle, and tail 
feathers may vary from bluish-white to light gray. The color of the 
barring must be glossy black with a metallic luster. The barring in body, 
thigh, and wing feathers should be straight across, while that on hackle, 
saddle, and tail may be slightly angled or V-shaped, and the alternating 
bands of black and white should be equal in width and proportioned to 
size of the feather. The bird should read throughout — i.e., be the same 
shade from head to tail, and be free from red, black, white or yellow 
feathers; and the hackle, saddle, and tail should be distinctly and evenly 
barred, while the markings all over should be rather small, even, distinct, 
and sharply defined. 

Hen 

Comb. — Medium size, evenly serrated, either erect or falling slightly 
over. 

Beak, Head, Eye, Ear-lobe, and Wattle. — Same as cock. 

Neck. — Rather long; hackle distinctly marked and same shade as 
body. 

Breast, Body, and Wings. — Same as cock. 

Tail. — Medium size, well marked, receding from body; not squirrel. 

Thighs. — Long, strong, and well shown. 

Legs. — Rather long, pinky white or slightly mottled; not sooty. 

Feet, Size, Shape, Carriage, and Appearance. — Same as cock. 

Plumage. — Same as cock, but markings rather larger, even, and 
distinct, producing an appearance like a shepherd's tartan. 

Points in Scotch Grays 

Size, 5 ; comb and head, 3 ; tail, 3 ; color of plumage, 5 ; symmetry, 5 ; 
condition, 4. Total, 25 points. 

Value of Defects in Judging Scotch Grays 

Standard of Perfection. — A perfect bird in shape, style, color, condi- 
tion, etc., to count 25 points. 
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Defects to be Deducted. — Bad comb and head, 3 ; bad shape and carriage 
of tail, 3 ; want of size, 5 ; want of symmetry, 5 ; want of condition, 4 ; faults 
of plumage, 5. Total, 25 points. 

Disqualifications 

Fraudulent dyeing and trimming, any bodily deformity, and distinct 
characteristic of any other breed not applicable to the Scotch Gray. 

Scotch Bakies or Dumpies — ^Jumpers 

Although aware of the existence of this breed in Scotland, I had never 
seen any -until visiting Mr. John Fairlie, of Chevely Park, near Newmarket, 
in 1852-53. The flock consisted of some twenty-five or thirty, and all bore 
the stamp of being a separate and distinct breed from any other European 
fowls. In many ways they were particularly interesting, much so in 
their general habit and walk, which was sometimes diverted into a jump 
or hop ; though not a series of hops like the progression of the sparrow, but 
simply one or two occasionally, then a short walk, and again possibly 
more jumps, according to any impulse or need they had for moving. After 
much careful observation and study of the cocks, hens, and some few 
chickens, I came to the conclusion that they were most likely a variant 
of the old English short-shanked fowl named "Grigs," mentioned by Rae 
in his edition of " Willoughby, " 1678, and that being so short limbed they 
were probably found unsuitable for our English homesteads, and had thus 
become scarce. Although those of Mr. Fairlie came from Scotland, I could 
not learn of any others being there ; and therefore there was no conclusive 
proof that they were by any means entirely a Scotch breed. Nor could 
this be considered at all likely, when taken in conjtuiction with the old 
English " Grigs" ; though, at the same time, this being a mere surmise, it is 
not needful to suggest any alteration of the name by which they are known, 
or that there should be any prefix or addition to it, for though the resem- 
blance by description is great, they may not be identical. 

Besides making several pencil studies, I painted a cock and two hens 
for Mr. Fairlie. The birds of the whole flock throughout were very similar, 
the difference of form and color being very slight. This evenness of 
general character and appearance fully impressed me as demonstrating 
the pureness and possible antiqtiity of the breed. All were particularly 
healthy and strong on the wing, and if frightened they, being very timid. 
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would fly very rapidly some distance. Curiously, though short in their 
thighs, legs, and shanks, they were rather long in the body, or appeared to 
be so, yet were full and plump-breasted ; the feathering, though somewhat 
long, was close and compact, the tails being large and well spread, the 
sickle feathers broad, curved, and lengthy, as were the large tail coverts; 
the neck hackle or plume and the saddle hackles were full and long. In 
color they were red and black, or yellow, gray and black, splashed with 
white, in some instances quite "gayly" so. The head was broad at the 
back and tapering toward the front ; the comb medium size, single, upright, 
and deeply serrated or spiked ; the wattles rather large, long, and pendulous ; 
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ear-lobes full and pinkish white or white ; eyes light reddish-orange, though 
in some cases inclining to pearl or daw color; the crow of the cocks 
resembled that of the Game-fowl; the eggs were somewhat oval in shape 
and white ; the hens were fairly good layers. The weight of the cocks was 
between seven and eight poimds ; the hens, five and a half to six and a half 
pounds, or even more. The beak, shank, and feet were stout and strong; 
the shanks very short and all of a flesh- white ; toe-nails white. The hens 
were good sitters and mothers ; the chickens when very young were tender 
to rear, being susceptible to colds from damp ; even when five or six weeks 
old a nm in long grass was sometimes fatal. 

As a breed they were particularly active, being fond of perching on 
trees, flying up with great agility. As table fowls they were said to be 
excellent, while for household pets their quaint odd appearance gave an 
attractiveness that was pleasurable. 

The Dumbartonshire Fowl 

The following is a peculiarly interesting excerpt, taken from Daniels's 
"Rural Sports," 1813, Vol. III. Of Dumbarton it says: 

' ' This county produces a variety of the dimghill fowl which has some- 
times been found in the mosses and domesticated by taking the eggs from 
the wild birds and hatching and rearing them by a common hen. This 
variety is called the ' heath fowl, ' and is but rarely found either here or in 
the northern counties of Scotland. It is not so large as the common sort, 
but the eggs for the most part are of the size of the duck's, and are very 
fine. The hen continues to produce eggs for a long time, and seldom 
inclines to hatch. When the eggs are hatched by another hen, care must 
be taken to burst the shell after it is chipped, it being frequently so hard 
that the young bird cannot disengage itself. The color of the chick 
very much resembles that of a partridge, but in fowls come to maturity 
it is commonly red or brown, mixed with spots of white or gray. Both 
male and female are round-crested, and often the tufts are so large as to 
hang over the eyes, and must frequently be clipped. They are smooth- 
legged, and the length of the leg is in proportion to the body. The heels 
of the cock are short, and not well adapted for fighting ; yet both sexes 
fight keenly with the bill, which is thick, short, and crooked. Although 
fully tamed, yet they are fond of swamps and woods, and extremely 
greedy of worms and other reptiles, in quest of which they wander to a 
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considerable distance. They sometimes leave the dimghill fowls and, 
for the sake of insects, follow any plow that is going in the neighbor- 
hood. This breed is more easily supported than the common, and their 
eggs bring nearly double the price of those of ordinary fowls." 

As this was written as far back as i8 12-13, it seems curious that in 
these times, when every variety of fowl, worthy or unworthy of notice, is 
being hunted up and lauded, rightly or wrongly, that this, which appears 
to have its own, if peculiar, merits, is entirely lost, or at least is not con- 
sidered worthy of notice ; yet, according to description, it appears to pos- 
sess much that should render it highly acceptable to the general fancier 
or the one seeking a utility fowl of some excellence. 
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THE SHANGHAI OR COCHIN FOWL 
Thomas F. McGrew, New York 

" Allow not Nature more than Nature needs." — King Lear. 

domestic animal or bird has created more general enthu- 
siasm than did the Shanghai,* now called Cochin, fowl. 
From the hour of its first coming into both England and 
America it has been prime favorite with the expert 
fancier, amateur, and the general public alike. No 
aspirant for stage honors was ever better presented than were the 
imaginary qualities of this wonderful breed of fowls. It was not a question 
of laying one egg per day — any fowl should do as well as this — ^but the 
new-found breed, the Shanghai, could and would produce at least calcula- 
tions two or three per day. These same false declarations were heralded 
in this country as well as in England. Many imagined them as large as 
the ostrich or nearly so. 

In 1879 the writer began to gather information for a work on Cochin 
fowls. The following is from the pen of Joseph AVallace, who spent several 

* It will be nC'ticed that in speaking of the Cochin fowl Mr. Weir calls them Shanghais. 
Those who are interested in the full history of Shanghais, Chittagongs, and Brahma Pootra 
fowls will find theni more fully treated in the English edition of this work. — Editor. 
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years in China and India. Being a thorough poultryman, he quite well 
understood his subject. I quote him just as he wrote over twenty years 
ago: "With the exception of the domesticated native Game of India, 
the Cochin and its relatives, Brahmas, Chittagongs, Javas, etc., are perhaps 
the oldest distinct race of fowls. This may appear strange and perhaps 
doubtful at first thought, far-fetched, and wholly unsupported by compe- 
tent authority on Chinese galliniculture, owing to our limited knowledge 
of the great Chinese empire and surrounding countries. But we antici- 
pated this and have accumulative proofs from Chinese records, missionaries, 
naturalists, and educated Chinese fanciers to support our theory." 

The Reverend Jean Baptiste Proulx, a distinguished linguist and 
naturalist of Louvain, Belgium, who traveled through China in the first 
quarter of the present century and spent many years instructing the 
natives in the arts and sciences, says: "I was astonished, when I first 
came here, at the slow and patient industry of the people and the num- 
ber and size of their domestic fowls. Not but there are small fowls in 
China, like as in Europe, but size is a behest, a specific religious injunction. 
In no other quarter of the globe is found so large and distinct a race of 
domestic fowls. This land is really the paradise of gallinaceous birds. The 
giant race one meets with everywhere have outgrown the records of 
time." 

Father Tachard (or Sicard), the noted missionary and scientist, 
300 years ago penetrated into Cochin-China and Tonquin. In addition 
to his studies, he collected a large fund of information regarding 
the history, ethnology, zoology, and industries of the country. His 
observations of the domestic fowls of Cochin-China and Tonquin at that 
early day are much the same as observed by recent travelers. "From 
what I have learned," says he, " in many parts of the country the domestic 
fowls receive the greatest care and solicitude, this especially so among 
the Brahmo-Buddhists and the followers of Khoung-foo-tsee and Leo-tsee, 
who worship the spirits of their ancestors and believe in the immortality 
of all forms of life. They will not suffer a fowl to be killed or injured in 
their presence, and it is enjoined on them by their religion to propagate, 
increase their size, and care for them in sickness and health, as they are 
the living, moving temples wherein the spirits of their departed ancestors 
and relatives dwell, by whose wings they are wafted to eternal life after 
a certain probationary period on earth." 
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This belief is supposed to account for the number and size of the 
domestic fowls of China and parts of India, and the encouragement to 
propagation is intensified by the hope of a departed relative taking up 
his abode in a fowl under the care and guardianship of one of his kin. 
The eggs from each fowl may be sold or bartered for other articles, and 
those who hold different religious views breed them for their own use and 
for sale. They 
also constitute the 
chief meat food 
for those who can 
afford to use them, 
so this giant race 
has a large geo- 
graphical area. 

The religion, 
tradition, and 
superstition of 
some of the primi- 
tive races of China 
show that domestic 
fowls were coeval 
with their religion 
and institutions. 
In support of our 
theory of antiquity 
and distinctness 
of the Cochin race, 
we will quote from 

a learned Chinese naturalist and writer: "The Chinese entertain odd 
notions regarding the cultivation of animals and plants. Anything 
peculiarly unique, contorted, or abnormal they try to develop and evolve, 
dwarf or enlarge, to excite curiosity and turn a ready penny. Young 
chickens, goslings, and cormorants are often bound to young bamboo 
stems. The plant grows so rapidly that they are stretclied out of all 
due proportions." 

In the populous empire of China habits of industry are necessarily 
enforced. Breeding fowls and domesticating wild birds are favorite 
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pursuits among the people. Local governments aid and encourage industry, 
as the taxes are paid in produce of the land, whether it be in rice, fowl, or 
goats. Artificial incubation is thoroughly mastered by a class of pro- 
fessionals who travel from one leading part to another plying their vocation 
on fiat boats, but where the pursuit is carried on largely and also naturally 
is in the mi-aus, or retreats, corresponding to the monasteries of Christian 
lands. They are invariably long brick buildings one story in height, 
simple and solemn in architecture. The grounds for the cultivation of 
flowers and wholesome food are ample. Around the buildings are windowless 
walls symbolic of the busy life forever shut out from view. In the grounds 
and surroimding lands poultry enjoy undisturbed freedom. They are 
allowed to make their nests under gnarled trees and beneath creeping 
vines. The finest specimens of the Chinese race of fowls are bred in these 
places, and there is an attempt at breeding them to an ideal standard. 
There are more than ii,ooo mi-aus in the Celestial Empire, exclusive 
of caravansaries, lambsories, and distinctly religious establishments. The 

number of inmates varies; 
the highest is that of Tal 
Sin, with a roll-call of 600, 
and the lowest is that of 
Lanchow, with only two 
brothers. The imperial 
census shows they aggre- 
gate 200,000 men who 
have renounced the world 
forever, and have taken 
up the pursuit of poultry 
and vegetable cultivation. 
In many of these 
retreats thousands o f 
specimens of Buff 
and Partridge China 
(Cochin) fowls are annually 
raised, and in other places 
the colors are mixed. The 
kinkee (gold flower) colored birds are the most esteemed, both as 
regards antiquity and purity. After supplying the wants of the brother- 
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hood and distressed travelers, the others are sold for the support of the 
retreats. Hoang-ho is the oldest mi-aus, and its records show that this 
same race of fowls was cultivated by the brotherhood 1,500 years ago. 

Buff and Partridge Cochins are indigenous to the temperate and 
more southerly portions of the empire. This is corroborated by natural- 
ists and travelers. Mr. Gabb, the well-known EngHsh naturalist, says: 
"According to my view, a black or white Cochin is an improbability, if 
not an impossibility, as a natural product of a tropical or subtropical 
region. The natural color of the feathers of the poultry in the zone of 
Cochin-China would be buff or yellow, or some of the varieties of these 
colors, but never black or white, except by accidental variation." 

George E. Haight, an American well known to the fanciers of this 
country, visited China and the Straits Settlements a decade ago, and wrote 
to the Poultry World as follows: "I believe in my last letter I promised 
to let you know if I found anything new in southern China in relation to 
poultry. Although there are no distinct breeds of fowls bred or known in 
China by the Chinese, there are yet a great many specimens to be seen 
in all parts of the empire, and so closely do they resemble each other in 
general appearance that it is quite difficult to understand why distinctions 
should be made; but I find that the different names of all the Chinese 
fowls have been given them by the different foreigners who have brought 
them from various places in Asia, and that if they have procured them at 
Shanghai they have called them Shanghai fowls (Red, Gray, and Buff, as 
the case may be), and if from Hong-kong the Hong-kong fowls, and so 
on until we have a dozen or more different names for the same variety. 
That they differ in some minor details is true, for no two can be found of 
exactly the same color. Some are a chestnut color, others darker, and 
some quite light, yet they can all be seen in the same yards together, 
bred at random, and producing many different colors; but in size and 
shape they are about the same and are known simply as the Chinese fowl. 

' ' In various parts of China (and intermixed with other fowls) can be 
seen a large, faded, buff-colored fowl, the male bird being a light buff 
with black penciled neck-hackle, dark wings, and black tail with a greenish 
cast. Some of them have single combs, others resemble the pea-comb. 
Their legs are yellow and well feathered. The hen is two or three shades 
lighter (in fact, almost white), and has a heavy body, short, yellow, well- 
feathered legs, black hackle, dark-gray wings and tail. These fowls will 
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weigh about eighteen or twenty pounds per pair. From fowls of this 
description I am convinced the Light Brahmas originated. I have 
talked a great deal with old residents of China, some of whom know what 

our Light Brahmas are and 
have seen and raised them, 
and they all agree that they 
came from the fowls I have 
described. I am convinced 
that Doctor BroAvn was the 
first to notice them in China 
and keep them separate as 
far back as 1840, and that 
he was one of the first (if 
not the first) to introduce 
them in America when he 
left China on a visit to his 
father in Connecticut in 
January, 1847, bringing a 
number with him. 

" There is an impression 
in the minds of many 
breeders at home and abroad 
that all our present varieties 
of Cochins are descended from the original Cochin-China fowls sent 
by the British Ambassador from China to Her Majesty Victoria of 
England in 1843. This is hardly possible, for the Queen did not 
exhibit her Cochin-Chinas until April, 1846, at the Royal Dublin 
Agricultural Society, though prizes were offered for Malays and other 
Asiatic breeds at the English poultry show held at the Zoological 
Gardens, London, in 1845. Between 1843 and 1846 several private 
purchases were made from ships coming from Chinese ports. Sir Richard 
Ansley O'Donnell, of Newport, Mayo, Ireland (father of the present Sir 
George O'Donnell), had in 1846 a nice flock of deep golden Buffs with 
small single comb and wattles, black penciled hackles, short black tails, 
smooth yellow legs, large size of body and slightly tapering to the tail. 

"At the same time William Mairs, a Scotch gentleman living two 
miles from Newport, had a few Chinese fowls, known afterward as Gray 
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Shanghais. Our informant, Joseph Wallace, while temporarily residing 
at Newport, received a present of the Shanghais, and many a time, with 
young Sir George, they tried the mettle of the Bviffs, as they were pugna- 
ciously inclined. The Buffs possessed the same general characteristics as 
those bred by J. Joseph Nolan, of Dublin, to whom Lord Heytsbury, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, gave the first pair that were presented to him by 
the Queen in 1846. The Gray Shanghais were more rangy in form, the 
feathering soft and loose, and a few downy feathers appeared on their legs., 

" In connection with the royal Cochin-China fowl, it may be surmised 
that the original stock was in the hands of others besides those of Her 
Majesty before 1846, though Mr. Dickson, the English poultry author 
of that time, in his work published in 1847 makes no allusion even to the 
Queen's fine fowls. This strange fact is accounted for by an old English 
fancier, who says that Mr. Dickson's work was prepared several years 
before the advent of the Queen's Cochin-Chinas, and that owing to the delay 
of publication, absence and sickness of the author, it went to press without 
mention being made of these rare and grand fowls, for on no other reasonable 
grounds could such palpable inadvertency be excusable. 

"Some writers seem to cast doubt on the name Cochin-China being 
an appropriate one for the Queen's fowls and those which subsequently 
came from China and now classed under the general name Cochin. In 
Wingfield's 'London Poultry Book,' issued in 1853, illustrations of noted 
Chinese fowls appeared under the titles ' White Shanghai, ' ' Buff Shanghai, ' 
'Lemon Shanghai,' 'Partridge Shanghai,' etc. In a subsequent issue 
(1867), under the editorship of Mr. Tegetmeier, the word Cochin is sub- 
stituted for Shanghai under the illustrations, evidently a more appro- 
priate name, better liked, better understood, and better for the class of 
fowl, as the name Shanghai, where it became generally known, served as 
an epithet of ridicule." 

The above statement describes the actual conditions as they seem to 
have existed. We rest the origin in these words and proceed with the 
Cochins as they were when described by Mr. Weir, who tells us they were 
very accommodating as to form and feather. A few were rather tall, 
some of medium height ; with others the shanks were short ; while those 
fanciers that were averse to feather-legged birds could have them clear 
and clean on those parts and with skins and scales of rose-tinted yellow. 
Rice and maize were their prescribed food, but being coarse feeders they 
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would eat almost anything and, what was a great desideratum, fatten on 
what they had. They never wanted to fly and cared but little for walking ; 
being of such a contented nature, they never attempted to scratch or 
scrape for their living; given a grass plot surrounded by a wire 
fencing two and a half feet high, they would stroll and graze their fill and 
then seek repose and be restfully happy. 

As to color, here, again, all could be satisfied. They varied from 
white to black, from light buff to cinnamon, with many shades of yellow 
admixture. While the Partridge and Grouse were of the richest hues, the 
Silver Cinnamon claimed to be the most beautiful. Of the feathers and 
fluff, it was said that the former surpassed those of the goose for bedding 
and the latter swan's-down for pillows. The flesh was mellow, flavory, 
rich, juicy, tender, and plentiful. True it was that in the breast meat 
there was a deficiency, but then there was the thigh and leg of a sheep in 
size by way of compensation. No, there never was such a fowl. By its 
advent a new era in British poultry began. The sanguine prophesied 
active improvement, while the far-seeing and experienced almost timidly 
hinted at disastrous deterioration. 

At what period or date the Shanghai fowls were imported to England 
is not very clear. In the early forties, Mr. Weir says, some were said to 
have been landed in Cornwall, others domiciled in Wales, and Captain 
Heaviside, of Walthamstow, had some sent to him by Captain Elder, 
whose letter accompanying them was dated "Off Canton, August 21, 
1842." Mr. Weir says he never saw any of these. It was in 1843 that 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria received five pullets and two cockerels 
under the name of "Cochin fowls." A drawing of these appeared in the 
Illustrated London News, December 23, 1843. This picture was made 
from the birds by Samuel Read, an architectural artist of high repute; 
but never having attempted the task of delineating along this line, and not 
in the least imderstanding poultry, the result bears but a small resemblance 
to the actual birds. In a sense the drawing is useful, giving as it does the 
carriage of the two cockerels. In a conversation with Mr. Read respecting 
the fowls, he described them to Mr. Weir. He said they were very bright 
and lively, quick and alert, and to his idea very much resembled in form 
and carriage what he had been shown as Malays. The cockerels were a rich 
red, with dark marks on the upper part of the breast ; the pullets were red, 
with redder or browner pencilings, and the legs (shanks) of a bright yellow. 
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Some time after Mr. Weir had occasion to go to the Windsor poultry- 
yards. Asking to see the Cochin fowls, he was told the cocks were dead, 
but that two of the hens were alive. One of the cocks had been stuffed, 
and so preserved. Examining the two hens, Mr. Weir fotmd they did 
compare somewhat favorably with the drawing made by Mr. Read. 
They were upright in carriage, decidedly of the Malay type, with fairly 
long tails and no cushion. They had scarcely any fluff on their thighs, 
but were clean, as shown by Mr. Read. The combs were single, clear red, 
and small, as were also the wattles. The ear-lobes were larger; the neck 
hackle somewhat sparse and Malay -like, though the whole of the feathering 
was very much longer than any Indian fowl he had hitherto seen. In 
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fact, says Mr. Weir, they in no way resembled the feather-shanked 
fowl called the Shanghai. The stiifEed specimen cock was very bright 
and rich in coloring, the hackles, back, saddle, and wing bow being of a 
rich, deep, varying orange-red, much deeper on the back; there was no 
horseshoe in the breast, which was a deep yellowish-chestnut, with here 
and there a dark feather ; the tail was black with a green sheen ; the sickle 
feathers were longer than the others, while the whole tail was by no means 
small, but full; the tail coverts, especially the lesser ones, were bronzy 
brown edged with orange; the shanks and feet were strongly made and 
the spurs large and sharp. It was evidently a bird in at least his 
third year. 

When Mr. Weir went to Windsor again to sketch the Gray Shanghais 
sent by Burnham in the early part of 1853 he inquired after the Cochins, 
and learned that all were gone. Not a single pure-bred one remained. 
The stuffed skin of the cock was still standing in the window, but being 
without a glass covering it was almost in the last stage of decay. Mr. 
Weir told this to Mr. Baily, and desired him to go and see the specimen, 
as it would prove to him that there was no resemblance between those of 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria and Messrs. Moody, Sturgeon, and 
Punchard's Shanghais. He did go and see the fowl. Later, when he 
met Mr. Weir, he said as far as the specimen stuffed cock was concerned 
Mr. Weir was right. Samuel Read's drawing shows how widely different 
the birds were from the Shanghai in build, fiiiif, feathering, and upright 
carriage, having clean, rather small-boned, but strong shanks. Thus 
Mr. Weir is of opinion that these possibly might have been Cochin fowls. 
Later, at the Zoological Society's show. Regent's Park, those shown by 
Messrs. Baker, of Chelsea, much resembled them; and though by some 
said to be Malays, tl^e Messrs. Baker assured Mr. Weir that certainly 
they were not, but imported by them direct from China. It was John 
Baily's opinion also that they were not Malays as we knew the breed, 
but a Chinese breed. George Landseer drew one set of these for the 
Illustrated London News and Mr. Weir the other. 

Writing of the modern Cochin, Mr. Weir, when referring to vulture 
or falcon hocks, states that at one time there might be seen in England 
birds with hocks having long, stiff quilly feathers, both in size and form 
equalizing those of the primary and secondary wing feathers; then 
more on the shanks and more on the feet, longer, looser, and more 
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THOMAS sturgeon's BUFF SHANGHAI COCKEREL " JERRY 
Showing the shape, hocks, and feathering of the bird in 1853 

fluffy everywhere, until the birds looked is if they were a moving mass of 
colored softness of utter uselessness. With all this it had and has its 
own peculiar beauties — its lines of elegance, its placid habits, its gentleness 
and entire domestication, which rendered it, and does still even as a curiosity 
in bird life, worth having and observing. After all, as it is now there is 
something charming and attractive in this wonderful variation by selection 
from that of the wildly natural. 

But the large, strong hock coverings had their day. Like many 
other absurdities, they were decried and said to be wrong and unsightly, 
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but having been the fashion it was difficult to get rid of them. In many 
cases in exhibition birds this was done by the simple process of pulling 
them out. Even to this day the deteriorating disfigurement exists in a 
large degree. What was the first outcome of this feather exaggeration? 
The more of feathering the less the number of eggs; less inclination or 
ability in the bird to move about in search of food or even to graze; the 
flesh became coarser and dryer, and less of it, because much of the muscular 
system was unused. The feathers took the lime that the bones should 
have, and so arose twisted breasts, etc. Still, though it has lost utility, it 
is a fowl apart from all others, singular in aspect, and yet, to Mr. Weir's 
way of thinking, much to be admired. As they now are, Mr. Weir says, 
possibly he would not care to keep them, as they require so much care 
and attention to keep their plumage in condition ; but in the hands of others, 
to whom such careful study is a pleasure, Mr. Weir still thinks the breed a 
desirable and peculiarly interesting one. 

It would be tedious to follow the varying fortunes, the varying colors 
and forms of the ancient breed. Sometimes their value increases, and 
again there is a lull in the demand; then a rise, then a fall; but always 
there are at least a few who want and will have only the best ; $50 to $100 
or more is now given, not only for the pleasure of seeing, but of having. 
These are the fancy forms and featherings, but widely differing from the 
early imported birds which Mr. Weir saw and some of which he kept ; they, 
as Miss Watts describes them, had merely a strip of feathers down the 
outside of the shanks; these were feathery and cushiony, some of them 
being well-breasted and meaty birds, while most, if not all, were very 
excellent layers, but now it is not so with the fanciers' fancy. 

In America falcon hocks are a disqualification, yet the hocks must be 
well and heavily feathered, with plenty of soft incurving plumage, also 
with the shanks and feet thickly clothed. Still, even this militates against 
the fiesh formation and the fecundity in egg-production. 

Yet the Shanghai of to-day is a wonderful fowl, a grand exemplification 
of the poultry fancier's art, and the marvelous outcome of careful, thought- 
ful breeding, wise selection, and in no way deviating, but steadily keeping 
on in the only but narrow path that could possibly end in the full attain- 
ment of the desired object — that of perfection. This the Shanghai fancier 
has attained. He can go no further. He has bred for an ideal which, 
unprofitable though it may be, still has a certain class of beauty that is 
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worthy of our admiration. There is a poetic charm about these gentle 
domesticated fowls that is not possessed by any other; they have a way 
so confiding and trusting that they seem to belong more to the household 
than to the poultry-yard. What they were once is one thing and what 
they are now is quite another. Though they certainly have lost much of 
that fecundity for which they won fame and notoriety, still the change 
has not been all loss, for in the Shanghai as it now is we have a breed of 
domestic poultry grandly handsome and widely differentiated from all 
others. 

These notes relate chiefly to the Buff, and this is a color, as is well 
known, that has many hues and tints. Formerly a yellow or canary held 
sway, then a deeper, then a cream, then richer; again paler, tending to 
a red; again a more solid color, and to-day a vivid yellowish-red, both 
pleasing and 
bright. A flock in 
a green grass-field 
in its best attire is 
a sight long to be 
reraembered. This 
color from the first 
has ruled the fancy, 
and for all pur- 
poses it is generally 
known as the Biiff 
Cochin, though 
none of it but the 
Shanghai. 

The dark, 
black-breasted 
brown-reds are 
noble, heavily 
booted, massive 
birds. They and 
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their Partridge- 
colored hues claim attention and thoroughly merit it; while those 
similarly marked and known as Grouse, the Brown Grouse also, being 
of a rufus color, were, when in the hands of Mr. Tuddman, most attract- 
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ive, as the brilliant cinnamohs — the silver cinnamons — the silver grays, 
without a tint of brown, red, or yellow. These looked, if not so, near 
akin to the Brahma. Mr. Weir says he has never seen any blues, but 
thinks there is no reason why there should not be. 

In the fifties the black were somewhat in evidence. They were 
superb, with a rich purplish-black sheen on their dense colored plumage. 
Some were imported. They were bred mostly from a buff and a white 
or, better still, a black and a white. Generally they would come whole 
colored, either white, brown, or black. A few cockerels of these blacks 
so -bred turned brassy- winged in their second molt, but not all. The 
hens scarcely ever changed. All had yellow shanks, though some were 
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slightly sooty, while others were of a rich orange. Of the best were those of 
Captain John Fairlie, of Chevely Park, Newmarket, and. were of a deep 
purple-black. None of these had the jewel emerald-green of the Langshan, 
and until their importation such was conspicuous by its absence. Then 
it was that this latter was declared, by the ignorant of both breeds to be 
nothing more than a Black Cochin, and this with a dogged determination 
not to be convinced to the contrary. But as dripping water will wear the 
hardest stone, so it was that the gentle pressure of fact overpowered 
an ill-conceived obstinacy that should never have existed. But the worst 
was that these Cochinists advised the Black Shanghai fanciers to throw 
aside the yellow shank and breed black. Then came muddle and mixture 
and their enlightenment. Now the black are again yellow-shanked, as 
they were and should be. 

There were two distinct shades of white. One was the pure albino, 
and the chicks, when hatched, were a light straw color; these had gray 
eyes and were, when feathered, very white. This variety, when bred with 
Buffs, never threw dark birds, but mostly mealies or silver cinnamons. 
The other white was a gray chicken when hatched, and got more sooty, 
but molted apparently pure white. It was from these mated with blacks 
that the best blacks were bred. Mr. Weir had some of both varieties 
nearly fifty years ago; whether such exist now in England he does not 
know, for the whole of his stock was bought by a Mr. Butler and brought 
to America. 

Mr. Weir thinks the Biiff Shanghais will again come into favor, 
though possibly never to realize their former high position and prices; 
but their simple habits, quiet, tame, gentle ways, their color and singular 
beauty must, he believes, again reassert their presence and, however 
reluctantly, bring them many admirers. Perhaps it is the trouble and 
difficulty of showing them in high condition, the washing, etc., that has 
somewhat tended toward their neglect. Even if that is so, might they not 
be kept about ovir grounds as ornaments and as fowls usefully so? for, 
being non-scrapers, the damage, were they to attempt it, would be so 
slight as to be almost if not quite unnoticeable. 

The Cochin Fowl in America 

There cannot be any compromise between the types of modern 
English and American Cochin. While both have the same general origin. 
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they are so different in form and feather as to be almost a separate family 
Early in the nineties there was an effort put forth to introduce the English 
type into this country as full-feathered Cochins. Thousands of dollars 
were spent to push them into popularity, but the venture was a failure 
and the supremacy of the American type of Cochin was fully established. 
The main difference is in the length of legs, hock feathering, and the shape 
of breast. We favor the short legs, full, soft fluff and hock, full, round 
breast and forward carriage, while the English Cochin has long legs, long, 
stiff vulture hocks, and flat, high-carried breast. 

The early-day Cochin in America was not so fully feathered as now: 
in fact, the Cochin of fifteen years ago, for shape and feather, was quite 
like the present-day New England Brahma; but with the coming of the 
full-feathered Cochins mentioned above came the ambition and determina- 
tion to have equally as much fluff and feather as they without the vulture 
hocks, long legs, and flat breasts. Along these lines have been built the 
beautiful Cochins of to-day. They have all the much-admired feather any 
one could wish, and none of the objectionable points raised against the 
English type. We now have them far in advance of ten years ago and 
far ahead of the whole world in form, feather, and color. 

When the American standard was flrst compiled we had the pale or 
lemon, the dark or cinnamon, and the true buff colors. In the face of 
this and the fact that three separate classes had been the rule for shows 
prior to this time, the standard of 1868, the one original as compiled by 
A. M. Halstead, declared for the one buff color, then termed for males 
"rich, deep golden buff," for females "uniform, clear, deep buff through- 
out." This was changed somewhat by the American Poultry Association 
in their standard of 1875,* which called for rich, clear buff. Since that 
time the tendency has been for a uniform color of an even shade of golden 
buff throughout, the male and female as nearly one color as it is possible 
to have them, now described as "rich golden buff." 

The original of all Cochins as they came from China were pale or 
lemon buff, dark red or cinnamon buff, and brown or Partridge color. 
Whites and blacks came later, but were very scarce. The pale or lemon 
Buffs and the pure white had originally the most feather and the more 

* A. M. Halstead compiled and owned the original American standard of 1868, 1870, 
and 187 1. This was absorbed by the Poultry Association standard of 1875, now "The 
American Standard of Perfection." 
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rotund or Cochin form. We noticed this from the very first. It is recorded 
that Mr. Sturgeon selected the pale or lemon from all the rest for their 
beauty of form and feather. This might naturally be, for the Buff is the 
favored color of the Chinese empire, and would, through preference, 
have the most 
care and atten- 
tion bestowed 
upon them. This 
condition would 
improve or finish 
them to a truei 
type than might 
be with the 
others. 

From the 
very earliest im- 
portation, a cin- 
namon cock and 
hen and a Par- 
tridge -colored 
hen (she in reality 
a brown-penciled 
hen), there were 
produced speci- 
mens, some of 
which were 
lemon- colored, 
while others 
were Partridge- 
colored and still 
others cinnamon 

in color; all three shades from the one deep cinnamon-colored pair 
and the brownish or Grouse-colored hen. This seems to show plainly 
that all colors must have been bred promiscuously, as was our 
early-day barnyard fowls and the Rhode Island Reds prior to their 
separation into exclusive varieties. We have seen Cochins in the 
show-pen of the then-called Cinnamon variety of about the same shade 
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"WHITE COCHINS IN THEIR SUMMER QUARTERS 
Bred and owned by J. D. Nevius, New Jersey 

of color as are many of the Rhode Island Reds of to-day, and they 
did not reproduce much better at that time than do the Rhode Island Reds 
of to-day. We have seen two or three shades of color, all from one 
clutch of eggs laid by a single hen and mated to but one male throughout 
the season. 

The writer has constantly bred Cochins for nearly forty years, but not 
in all this time have I known of a strain of Buff Cochins that would not 
show from time to time the early day evils of cinnamon color, red wing 
bows, black in wings and tail, and black marks or stripes in neck hackle. 
It was not unusual in early days to have female Buff Cochins show quite 
as much striping in hackle as did the Brahmas of the time. This striping 
is shown in a colored picture made by Mr. Weir prior to 1853. Our 
standard of 1875 mentions that black at end of hackle is not a disqualifica- 
tion. This fact I made prominent as a connecting link between all our 
Asiatic fowls. Mr. Weir would add to this the pea-comb of a variety 
called "Pea-Comb Partridge Cochins," but I rather think that strain 
was produced through a Dark Brahma cross. 

In early days we had the Shanghai, the Chittagong, and the Brahma- 
Pootras, all of which came from the Asiatic countries. They must have 
been related one to the other, as are the Chinese of the several provinces, 
who differ quite as much as did the early-day fowls from their land. Each 
has been guided into its separate form, differing much in the same breeds 
and varieties, not only in this country and England, but in the extreme 
localities of China. If this is true of the present-day fowls as we find them 
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after years of care and breeding, we should not wonder at the several 
forms and colors, combs, smooth or feathered shanks in earlier times. 

The true Cochin is a bird of feather. The more profuse they are in 
plumage the better Cochins will they be considered, providing they are 
rotund of form and true to Cochin type and variety color. They 
should be deep and massive of form, strong and vigorous, with an at- 
tractive dignity of poise that is so suited to their form. They have a 
natural tendency to lean rather downward or forward, which gives them 
the low carriage of breast. With the breast carried low and the cushion 
well up, you have the great depth of body through these sections. This, 
with the full fluff, leg and toe feather, unites to build out the massive form 
in feathers of the true Cochin. 

The massive form of feathers is built out by the excess of down or 
under fluff of the Cochin plumage, which largely overbalances the web. 
This excess of fluff builds out each section into the rotundity of form that 
gives to the well-feathered Cochin the appearance of a ball of feathers. 
With all this there should not be any stiff or vulture hocks. Plenty of 
feathers may be obtained and maintained without the extended stiff 
plumage at hock, and plenty of form and feather may be had with good 
liberal size and a full round breast. All of this is an absolute necessity 
for the true Cochin, and any deviation from these lines detracts from true 
quality and desirability. 

In type, shape, or form all Cochins should be the same, no matter 
what the variety color may be. The shape must be the same in all. 




Photograph by cotlrcesy 0/ Mr. Ne-vitts 



BUFF COCHINS AT HOME 
Bred and owned by J. D. Nevius, New Jersey 
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The head, broad and deep and full over the eyes, where the head and neck 
join, is plainly shown by a slight ridge or juncture as called. The head is 
ornamented by a nice, even, well-balanced comb. It rounds off to conform 
to the shape of the head. The finish of comb is smooth and free from all 
unevenness, supplemented with full pendant wattles and ear-lobes that 
hang almost even in length. The former the largest and longest; eyes 
bright and attractive, bay in color; the head gracefully placed upon the 
short, full, handsomely arched neck with its long, flowing hackle that 
sweeps well over the back. This rounds up the one-fourth of the 
specimen in what may be called the introduction to Cochin beauty. 
There is seldom seen upon a fowl a more attractive portion than is 
presented by the true Cochin head and neck, the form and carriage of 
which is grace itself. 

The back, saddles, and cushion unite with the tail to build out Cochin 
form ; the full-flowing hackle that comes so far down over the back of the 
male unites with these to build out or roiuid up the shape and shorten its 
appearance. The saddle, or cushion, should begin to take form just where 
the flowing hackle ends ; the dense under fluff of the plumage of the back 
builds out the cushion into almost a perfect half -globe; the spread of 
the main tail feathers under the coverts backs up or maintains the 
shape of the cushion as if the entire cushion and tail was one and 
the same. The tail of the male should be short and spread at 
base, and well filled under and between with a profusion of soft 
feathers, the whole hidden away beneath a profusion of coverts 
and lesser sickles; the more of these the better, so as to almost hide 
from sight the main tail feathers. The beauty and finish of the 
Cochin male depend very much upon the length of feather about the 
cushion and tail. The longer and more flowing these can be the greater 
the beauty and finish. 

The breadth of shoulder is of vast importance, as is the cupping of 
the wing bows ; the filling out of the muscles under the wings rounds up 
same and adds to the rotund form of body. With this goes the full, round 
breast of both width and depth; these supported by a long, full under- 
body give the massive form so much to be desired in the Cochin. Great 
breadth between the thighs and shanks allows the body to fill in and 
settle down between them; the long, flowing or profusely fluffy feather- 
ing about abdomen and thighs entirely hides from view the hock 
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joints without the presence of any stiff hock feathering. About the 

hocks should be profuse feathering that rounds up about same, but 

no vulture hocks; the feathering of shanks should join in under the 

hock plumage so as to 

avoid any appearance of 

a. break between the thigh 

and shank plumage. All 

this profusion of long, 

soft feathers above the 

hock joint should be 

upheld by strong, heavy 

shank and feet that are 

entirely hidden by shank 

and toe feathering. 

. The female must con- 
form to the general 
make-up of the male in 
a feminine fashion; the 
shorter hackle plumage 
gives her a longer appear- 
ance; the shape of cushion 
makes it look larger; the 
main tail feathers gathered 
together in the center 
of the rear of cushion 
often droop a little, as if 
weighed down by weight 
of cushion; the low-carried 
breast and shorter legs 
give her the very low 
carriage so much to be 
desired. The most com- 
plete Cochin hen is almost round in form and so profuse in feather as to 
be called a ball of down. Both the male and female must be round of 
form in every section, without any fiat formations on either back or 
breast ; well rounded up and profusely feathered in each and every section 
is the rule for quality. 




Photograph by Prof, W. G. Johnson 
WUITB COCHIN 
Prize-winner at New Yorjc, 190Z 
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The Buff Cochin 

No MENTION can be made of this variety of Cochins without bringing 
to mind the names of Sturgeon, Moody, Baily, and Proctor, of England, 
who have done so much to improve the Cochins of their country, as have 
Williams, Pool, Crosby, and Doolittle to establish the supremacy of this 
variety of Cochins in America. Mr. Pool was the first to have the males 
and females of the same shade of color of c quality that stood supreme 
in the show-room. The writer originated what was known as the "Gold- 
Dust Strain," the first to have one even shade of buff throughout without 
foreign color. To Messrs. Sharp Brothers, of Oakland Farm, belongs 
the credit of the modern full-feathered Cochin of the present, they having 
completed the work that had been started by the others, after a fashion 
that has gained for them and their Cochins an international reputation. 

This variety of Cochins was the first of all Buff fowls. From them, 
it is claimed, has been drawn the color or start for all Buff breeds or varieties. 
No color is more difficult to fully understand or handle, none more beau- 
tiful than a perfect shade, and none less attractive than a bad shade. 
To be near perfection the Buff Cochin must be of true Cochin shape and 
one even shade of "rich golden buff" throughout, and free from other 
foreign colors. The under color should be of a lighter shade than 
surface color; surface color or the color of the web of the feather to^ 
be so close or dense as to preclude the possibility of mealiness or white 
ticking showing in the plumage. The thin or washy shade of color should 
be equally condemned with foreign color. The true golden buff is the 
only shade that looks well and holds its own under all conditions. It is. 
the only shade that can be depended upon to reproduce good quality. 

There has been a tendency to favor the thin or lemon shade in all 
Buff fowls. This is an error; usually all such have white under color; 
they cannot possibly reproduce even as good color as they possess, and 
the greater part of their progeny will have white in the wings. This came 
as the result of sacrificing all to a light surface color to be rid of the 
black in plumage. The only way to gain or have true, even buff color is 
to use only such in your matings for the reproduction of better than you 
may have. The presence of black in any part of plumage of the parent 
fowls assures a deeper shade of plumage on their chicks, while white or 
white under color also softens or reduces the shade. 
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WHITE SHANGHAI COCK OF 1853 
Bred by Mrs. Herbert. Owned by Mr. Sturgeon 
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There are two peculiar things about the buff color of fowls. The 
males at two years old generally have a deeper or darker shade of surface 
color than as cockerels. On the other hand, the hens have usually the 
reverse. By inbreeding there is usually some loss in color between the 
parent fowls and the chicks. For this reason we must mate to overcome 
or allow for this. Naturally if unguided the males would be considerably 
darker than the females. This was originally true of both the Cochins and 
the Cochin Bantams. Only after years of constant care has this been 
brought under our control, and to this time must be continually guarded 
against. 

There are three plans of mating for color, while there is but one for 
shape, if we produce the best type of Cochins in size, form, and feather. 




TYPE OF THE PRESENT-STYLE COCHIN 
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PRIZE WHITE COCHIN 



The necessary qualities should be present largely in the parent stock. Do 
not hope to produce good size, shape, or feather from stock lacking these 
qualities. Size comes largely from the female, while color and finish 
are transmitted through the male. Select only as producing-stock the very 
best specimens. Pay special attention to head, comb, wattles, ear- 
lobes, and eyes. Have the eyes bright and bay in color, indicating both, 
health and vigor. This is an important factor in obtaining good results. 

In mating for color select the male of a shade or two darker than 
the female. The breast color of the male should be a full shade darker than 
that of the female. In under color the male should be rich and true to 
the skin if possible; in both the shade or tinge the under color should 
be some lighter than the surface color. Hens true in color shade when 
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pullets may be used, providing the under color is good. Hens that hold 
their color at two or three years old invariably produce the most valuable 
stock for exhibition purposes. I once possessed a hen that at four years 
produced some twenty chicks^ fourteen of which made presentable exhibi- 
tion fowls. All her progeny were valuable producers. When bred in 
line from such stock true color may be established and maintained. 

Never make use of poor, thin, or mealy colored Buffs in hope of im- 
proving stock. Better kill or discard as breeders 400 of poor quality and 
stick to four of the proper quality. In selecting the male a shade or more 
darker than the females with which he is mated, we provide against the 
natural loss in color mentioned above. By so doing one should have 
both males and females from this mating the proper shade of buff for the 
exhibition room. This is what would be called single or standard mating, 
or the producing of both males and females of exhibition quality from 
the one single mating. 

Some of the very finest exhibition specimens are produced through a 
system of double matings — that is, to mate separate pens, one to produce 
males, the other to produce females. In this way are produced some of 
the most beautiful pullets. For producing males the same rule as de- 
scribed above is followed,- only the shade of the breast color of both may 
be uniform. For producing pullets they mate together hens, pullets, and 
male birds, all of what might be called almost a lemon shade of buff. In 
the pairing of these soft shades some beautiful pullets are produced, but 
seldom a high-class exhibition male is gotten. It is true that some beauti> 
ful males have come from such matings, but they are always a light shade. 
Some females produced in this way have improved as exhibition 
specimens as hens over what they were as pullets. 

When the double matings ,are followed the two lines of breeding 
must be kept separate and distinct in the standard or single matings, 
but the one line must be kept up. In either or both the breeder should 
always know the individual hen that produces each chick. Some hens 
will not lay an egg that will produce an exhibition specimen, while almost 
every chick from another hen may be of the highest quality. If one knows 
the parents of each individual chick and reserves as breeding-stock only 
those that have produced the best, a. strain of producers will soon follow 
that may be depended upon. 

Line breedmg, close breeding, and inbreeding should all be considered 
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in the handling of Cochins of all kinds. The breeding in line from a well- 
selected lot of ancestors is called line breeding. This is breeding for the 
purpose of concentrating into the stock all the good qualities of the selected 
ancestors. In this way is established a strain that should have the power 
or quality of reproducing better and better all the time. In this way only 
can one have both good form and color. To hold or to continue this 




From a photograph by IV. Goshawk 
BUFF COCHIN COCK 
Owned by Messrs. Baily & Son, England 
First prize, Birniingliam, igoi and 1902, and second prize, Crystal Palace, 1902 
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reproducing power in a strain one must breed very close. To aid in this 
one should at all times select the most vigorous for breeding-stock. The 
most promising pullets should be kept for hens next year and mated with 
the best cockerels. Never mate full brother and sister xuider any con- 
ditions. For the introduction of new blood it is always better to obtain 
the best female possible, mate her to one of your most perfect males, and 
gradually work the result of this mating into your flock, providing they 
are of good quality. If this cross does not give good results, better discard 
them all and try again with another female. Violent crosses will ruin 
any well-established strain of Cochins; such are more injurious to Partridge 
Cochins than with any others. 

White and Black Cochins 

All that has been stated above regarding the Buff Cochins may be 
followed with confidence in handling the White and Black varieties. As 
stated, form and feather should be the same in all; the color is simply 
the variety distinction by which they are known. The very same laws 
rule in mating these for size, shape, and color. There are certain set 
rules for color that must be followed if we hope to produce exhibition 
quality in these. It is quite reasonable to presume that no one would 
select these of all others, the most exclusive of ■ high-class fanciers' fowl, 
unless their wish was for exhibition quality. We have known Cochins to 
produce 140 eggs a year, but this is not usual with those of the highest 
quality. The maintenance of their profuse feathering detracts somewhat 
from the egg yield. We are familiar at this time with a flock of Cochins 
bred for winter laying that do quite as well as any of the American varieties, 
but with these exhibition qualities and feather have but little consideration. 
All Cochins are fully the equal of our American breeds for table use. We 
know this as a result of years of experience. 

The White Cochins have continually possessed fairly good form and 
feather. They have lacked somewhat in size and color, but these have 
so improved in the past few years as to grade them close to the winning 
Buffs. For some unexplained reason neither the Whites nor the Blacks 
have gained public favor or attention as have the Buff and Partridge 
varieties. It might be said that there was a prejudice against their color. 
This might be with the Blacks, but cannot be attributed to the Whites, 
for there is and has been a continual increase of favor and attention 
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"bestowed upon White fowls of all kinds. There are the same difficulties to 
■overcome with these as with all of our American White varieties — namely, 
the influence the yellow skin and shanks have on the color of feather. 
It is most difficult to have the pure white plumage where these influences 
contend for supremacy. 

Pure white plumage throughout is the absolute rule for color in this 
variety. To have and maintain this at its best calls for great care in 
selecting and pairing of stock. Pure and absolutely white to the skin 
must be the entire plumage of the producing-stock, or orie will fail in 
producing pure white offspring. If either the male or the females show 
creamy white or yellowish white in surface or under color, its influence 
will be cast over or through the entire plumage of their offspring. It is- 
absolutely necessary to have pure white-plumaged Cochins for producers 
to gain the best results ; when breeding-stock for generations has been of 
this true white plumage, the breeder may depend upon pure white chicks. 
Following this line, one will lose some of the rich yellow color of shank and 
skin, but this is of no importance, either for market or exhibition, so long 
as a yellowish shade of shank is maintained. 

By selecting as producing-stock those that have the very best form, 
feather, and color year after year, you will build up a line or strain that 
may be depended upon to reproduce of the best quality. Keep up this trait 
by selecting continually the best for your own use. Maintain size and 
feather in the same way by selecting the largest and best-feathered hens. 
In addition to all this, hatch as early in the season as possible and feed 
continually for size, bone, and plumage. It is of advantage to select 
their food in reference to its influence on color. White corn is best at 
all times for White fowls. Yellow corn will influence the color of plumage 
if fed during the season of molt. Wlieat, hulled oats, and white corn are 
the best grains for White Cochins at all times. Never feed the mature 
stock so much as to make them fat. Feed the growing stock all you can 
get them to eat. 

To obtain the proper shade of black, glossed with the rich beetle-green 
sheen, upon Cochins, the greatest care in selecting and mating the parent 
stock must be observed. At the present time it is desirable to have 
Black Cochins as rich in metallic luster as are the Langshans. This has 
been accomplished by mating of the richest-colored specimens to be had. 
This may be continued as long as it does not bring markings of bronze 
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or red into their plumage. The presence of too much color will have a 

tendency to cast a purple or bronze finish through the plumage of both 

males and females. The same may also bring red feathers into hackle and 

wing bows. This is the natural reversion to the Black, Red, or Malay 

influence. The males 

that show these red 

markings are of 

value to improve 

color in strains of 

Black Cochins of 

dull color and 

enrich the color of 

the females. 

The males of 
the Black Cochins 
have naturally the 
richest color of 
plimiage. At times 
it is necessary to 
keep down the 
producing of too 
much color in the 
males through the 
use of females of a 
dull shade of black. 
Often the very best 
males are produced 
from rich-colored 
males mated with 
dull-colored fe- 
males. The best 
colored females will 
come through the mating of the richest colors in both males and females. 
The darker the under color of the breeding-stock the more assurance of 
good surface color. There is less chance of white showing in plumage 
of the offspring of parent stock that has rich surface and dark under 
color throughout than from stock with light or slate-colored under 




From a drawing by Harrison Weir 
COCHIN COCKEREL 
Dairy Show, 1893 
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color. The darker the beak, shank, and under color the more assurance 
of proper color of their produce. No matter how dark the color of 
shank, the darker or blacker they may be the better for breeding good 
color. Just so the bottom of their feet show the yellow color. The 
absolute distinction of color between Black Cochins and Black Langshans 
is as follows: Black Cochins, shanks and toes black or yellow, black 
gradually shading into yellow preferred; bottom of feet yellow. Black 
Langshans, shanks and toes bluish black, showing pink between the 
scales; web and bottom of feet pinkish white. 

The maintenance of these colors assures the yellow skin and meat 
for the Cochin and the pinkish-white skin and meat for the Langshan. 
The intermingling of the two destroys these features and makes it quite 
possible to detect the mixing of the two. Some years back many of our 
Black Cochins showed the influence of the Langshan blood that was intro- 
duced to improve color. This is gradually disappearing, and we now 
have by far the best Black Cochins ever bred in this or any other country. 
They excel in all the Cochin qualities, including size, form, and feather. 
The best Cochin cockerel shown in America during the winter of 1901 and 
1902 was a Black of astonishing quality. No Buff had surpassed him 
in quality up to that time, but during the winter of 1902 and 1903 Oakland 
Farm exhibited a Buff Cochin cockerel that excelled any Cochin that has 
been shown in this country. Always strive for the very highest Cochin 
characteristics in every variety. Follow this with the very best possible 
color and markings to be obtained in each variety. This rule has been 
continually followed by American fanciers. Therein is the secret of 
American successes in producing Cochins of the very finest form and 
color. 

The Partridge Cochin 

The color of the Partridge Cochin is one of the most striking combina- 
tions of shade and color found in domestic poultry. The Malay or the 
Games of the black-red type must be responsible to some extent for the 
foundation color. But the present-day finish of beautiful shades of 
color — rich black striping of hackle and saddle of male and the mahogany 
color of female so beautifully penciled all over with a darker shade that, 
conforms in its markings to the shape of each feather — is the result of 
continued care and judgment upon the part of the careful breeder of this. 
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variety. Not many years ago we had the salmon- or clay-colored breast 
upon the females of this variety of Cochins, somewhat like the Brown 
Leghorns have to-day, but now every feather of the body and breast is 
penciled throughout. Formerly the color of both male and female 




From a photograph by W. Goshaiuk 
PARTRIDGK COCHIN COCK 
First prize. Binningliam, 1902. Owned by Baily & Son 



was not of the most pleasing character; to-day it is rich and beautiful 
throughout. 

There is a wide difference in the color of the EngHsh and American 
Partridge Cochins. In both males and females the English types are of a 
lighter shade of color. The top color of the male, according to the 
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English standard, is orange or golden red, while with us it is a bright red 
or a dark orange-red. For the females the English fancy demands a 
" light brown penciled with a darker shade." We have the rich mahogany- 
red penciled with brown or black. The English style of color rather 
leans toward the orange-red or even more of a dark yellowish shade than 
an orange-red, while we prefer the deeper or dark cherry-red shades. At 
times they show a shading or ending of dark orange in both the hackle 
and saddle of male, while in females we aim for the deepest shade of 
mahogany-red for grovind or body color. 

It has been almost an impossibility to produce the highest class 
of exhibition specimens from a single mating. Some have been produced 
from the single line, but few, however, have come in this way. To have 
the bright-red top color of the male heavily overlaid or striped with bright 




JJy J>ermissti/H of the proprietors of the "Field 



DARK BRAHMAS, 1853 
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metallic black in hackle and saddle and often on back debars the possi-- 
bility of having the dark or orange-red hackle and mahogany-red body 
color distinctly penciled with brown or black in the female. I will 
describe the highest class exhibition specimens for color as preferred 
by the American fancier, and follow this with a description of how they are 
produced. 

The top color of the male one even shade of bright red from head to 
tail coverts, with a darker shade on back; the hackle and saddle heavily 
striped with metallic black that has the appearance of having been laid over 
or on top of the other color. Often the entire plumage of the back is 
striped with the black, the shape of the black striping conforming to the 
shape of the feather; coverts, sickles, main tail, and under filling glossy 
greenish-black; some of the lesser coverts edged with red; under body 
color a rich, deep black. If rich in sheen or metallic luster, so much more 
desirable. The entire plumage throughout bright and lustrous. Some 
highly meritorious specimens show some inclination to an orange shading 
at end of hackle and saddle. This is undesirable, but may be overcome 
by other high qualities. 

The female bright red or dark orange hackle, striped with black. 
Often this black striping is penciled, but the edge of red must be clean and 
clear from dark or black shadings; the entire body color mahogany -red 
penciled with brown or black, this penciling to follow the shape of feather; 
wing primaries and secondaries darkish brown or blackish brown; inner 
web of secondaries penciled with the lighter color; main tail feathers 
black, some of the upper ones penciled; coverts penciled like back 
plumage. It is not unusual to have the entire shank and toe plumage 
penciled like body plumage, many specimens so rich in sheen as to 
glisten in the light. 

To produce such specimens demands the highest art at mating for best 
results. The male strain must be kept separate and distinct from the 
female line, but few if any exhibition females come from this sort of breeding. 
The most elegant males, with the richest top color and heaviest striping, 
mated to very dark females that have hackle color that almost equals 
the males, will produce this style of males. These females must be bred 
in the male-producing line the same as are the Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
To estabUsh the female strain, mate the son of the very best hen you can 
obtain to a perfect exhibition female. Follow this line of mating year 
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after year; never introduce the male strain into this hne of breeding, 
but always introduce the new blood through the female. 

Males for producing females should have the orange color in hackle 
and saddle and rather light under color, but it is quite possible for this 
to come with some of the specimens bred from the male line. For this 
reason the only safe way is to know that the males used for producing 
females are the direct descendants from hens of the highest character 
that were mated to males rich in the true female line of breeding. In no 
other way can or will you succeed. We stated above that a few exhibition 
males had been bred and successfully shown that came from mating that 
had been bred for years to produce exhibition females. This, I have no 
hesitation in saying, is the most successful breeding-strain of Partridge 
Cochins in America. They have been built up by years of continued study 
and care by George W. Mitchell, of Connecticut, a life-long ardent lover 
and fancier of this variety of Cochin. 

There are a few important factors in the production of Cochins that 
must never be overlooked. Never make use of females of small size. 
Do not hope to produce good Cochins from medium or poor quality stock. 
To succeed, the breeder must have the true Cochin type, including size, 
form, feather, and color all combined in his producing-stock. True 
Cochin characteristics cannot be gotten and maintained in any other way. 
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Photograph by courtesy of "Reliable Poultry J^ournal" 
LIGHT BRAHMA PULLET 




LIGHT AND DARK BRAHMAS 
Thomas F. McGrew, New York 

" Man is the measure of all things." — Claudian. 

HERE has been continued contention for years in England 
as to the origin of the Brahma. Mr. Weir, in the English 
edition of this work, holds strongly for what may be called 
the Burnham "Gray Shanghais." Lewis Wright has 
continually opposed such origin. It is quite true that 
George P. Burnham had these Gray Shanghais, and that he sent 
some of them to England, as mentioned hereafter. However, there are 
other sources from which came better quality according to American 
notions of what the true Brahma should be. Of this Mr. Weir says: 
" Nine birds were sent from America in 1852, as a present to Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, by George P. Burnham. None of their ante- 
cedents were known, and onl}^ now by such revelations as Mr. Burnham has 
deemed fitting to make in his book entitled 'The Hen Fever,' published 
in 1855, and his later work, 'The China Fowl' (1874). It would be 
well to make such excerpts from these as are necessary to show in some 
degree the origin of the breed as first exported to England. 

"The Gray Shanghais presented to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
were the first arrivals. It must be at once apparent that from the name 
then given them by Mr. Burnham it was possibly nearly the correct one. 

SS9 
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He did not call them Brahma Pootras, nor did he pretend or assert that 
they were aught else than what he represented them to be. What followed 
this importation as to name, etc., had little or nothing to do with these 
birds, which were sent as Gray Shanghais, and no reference whatever was 
made to any other color or breed. He had some fowls of this gray color, 
and as such he sent them to England. But let him speak for himself, as 
he does in 'The Hen Fever' (1855): 'An ambitious sea-captain arrived 
at New York from Shanghai, bringing with him about 100 China fowls 
of all colors, grades, and proportions. Out of this lot I selected a few 
gray birds that were very large and consequently very fine. I tried these 
with other gray stock that I had at once. ' (Here it would be right to remark 
that Mr. Burnham does not state what that gray stock was, but it is not 
at all unlikely that they were from his pair of birds imported in 1849, 
and which are spoken of in Doctor Bennett's 'Poultry Book,' 1854, as 
Chittagongs.) 'I soon had a fine lot of birds to dispose of, to which I 
gave what I have always deemed their only true and appropriate title 
(as they came from Shanghai), to wit. Gray Shanghais.'" 

Mr. Weir made a water-color drawing of these, and it has been used 
for many years as "copied from the Illustrated London News of 1853." 
Mr. Burnham's statements and writings on poultry are scarcely considered 
serious by Americans. There is no breed of fowls so near and dear to 
the American fancier's heart as the original Brahma. The Brahma 
preferred in America and selected as the true and only proper type come 
direct in line from what are known as the Chamberlain origin. The 
American fancier is exacting as to form and color, and to his notion the 
Chamberlain stock is by far the most desirable in all Brahma qualities. 
The English type of Brahma would not attract attention in this country. 
They have more hock and feather than is considered desirable even for 
Cochins with us. Just how the Chamberlain strain was started or from 
where the originals came it will never, we presume, be truly known. At 
the same time they have the full credit with us of being the original of our 
American Light Brahma. 

The original White or Gray Shanghais had single combs, while the 
Chamberlain Brahmas have the well-established pea comb, much like 
the comb of the Aseel Game. This corrib is of vital importance to our 
Brahmas, as is the overhanging skull, quite different from the head of 
the Shanghai (now Cochin). These two features are cultivated and 
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admired as Brahma characteristics. They are feattires of beauty that 
belong to the Brahma as their emblem of purity of blood and high quality. 
Without them they are of no value as Brahmas. The more complete they 
may be of finish the greater their value. 

There is but one rule for shape or form in Brahmas, and both varieties 
must conform to it or lose caste as Brahmas. The shape or type is absolute, 
and unless the specimen has this to a marked degree it will not be classed, 
even though the color may be superb. Type and shape must have the 
supremacy in the selecting of a good Brahma, but even in this there is 
considerable of a difference of opinion. The leaders of the New England 
Light Brahma Club favor a Brahma that has rather more of what is 
called a Cochiny type than is selected as a preference by the Brahma 
breeders throughout what is known as the Middle West. The difference 
in these two types largely rests with the having of more underbody, 
plumage, fluff, and toe feathering, with the shorter leg, and a slight stoop 
or a recline at the knee, the preference of the Middle West being for a 
little more length of shank, a straight poise at the hock joint, no recline 
or stoop, and less of fluff or under feather. While these two distinctions 




Front the " Illustrated Londa^t News" 
QUEEN victoria's LIGHT GRAY SHANGHAIS, 1853 
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are plainly recognized in America, neither one of these forms leans toward 
the English type as shown so plainly by Mr. Weir's illustrations of Crystal 
Palace winners. Their type of bird would not even be considered in the 
Brahma class in this country. In fact, our Cochins would scarcely show 
as much forward carriage and feather as Mr. Weir illustrates on their 
Brahmas. 

In pursuance of this Mr. Weir states : "Now, it must be admitted on 
all hands that in this particular direction the Brahma fancier has got as 
far as he can well go, and the differences between it and the Cochin have 
been so lessened that, with the exception of the pea comb and the slight 
variation of the skull, they are now so small in some cases as to be scarcely 
apparent. With almost the same fulness of fluff, the heavy foot and shank 
feathering, both have now hanging dewlaps or gullets, and both have the 
Shanghai falcon hock; true, the one has a tail and the other scarcely any, 
yet neither on their first importation had these — shall I say defects of 
heavy feathering ? — neither the misnamed Cochin, the Shanghai, the Gray 
Shanghais, afterward called (though not by their exporters) Brahma 
Pootras, nor the Dark Brahmas that Mr. George P. Bumham sent over in 
1853. I am willing to — in fact I do , and others do also — admit that both the 
Cochin, Shanghai, or the Brahma Pootra of to-day are wonderful in their 
way and in a sense beautiful ; but for all that, the judges have been highly 
to blame in allowing such properties to become so far in the ascendant as 
to almost, if not quite, annihilate their more valuable qualities. 

"One of their peculiarities has not been impaired, and that is the 
hardiness, feathering, and quick growth of the chicken. These, as far as 
I can learn, still have that reputation, though it is said, and possibly 
truthfully, that they do not carry the large and fleshy breast that, as among 
the Asiatics, first brought them into notice; still, even this might yet be 
remedied by careful selection for flesh instead of feather properties, and let 
us hope that better counsels will prevail in this direction. 

"In my opinion, the American Brahma is of better quality for the 
table, and as a layer of colored eggs far surpasses our English improved 
breed. The breeding for quantity of feather and feathering has rendered 
ours much dryer and longer in the fiber of the flesh; then, again, the large 
size of the falcon hocks is absolutely a positive waste of vital power, nor 
does it add to the beauty; while it renders the poor bird's ambulatory 
powers unsatisfactory and ungainly. If the Brahmas of the present are 
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compared with those of 1853, the loss of the round fulness of the breast 
will at once be observed, while the thick necking of the hackle and generally 
clumsy make will also be apparent, though they still retain the American 
Chittagong head. Yet in most, if not all, other respects they have the 
general appearance of the heavily booted and falcon-hocked English 
strains of the Shanghai, which latter now appears in such an exaggerated 
form, whether beautiful or not, as never was or could be anticipated by us 




PRIZE LIGHT BRAHMA PULLET 
Crystal Palace Show 



old Shanghai fanciers of 1851-53. Had the judges of the Dark Brahmas 
adhered to the type of the ' himdred-guinea pen,' as it was called, sent to 
this country by Mr. Burnham, we should have possessed a far handsomer 
fowl, and one of much higher table qualities than the judges' notion of this 
now too-heavily feathered fanciered bird of to-day. 

" It must be admitted on all hands that the utility of certain strains 
differs widely, some being more fleshy, others far better layers. This 
must be reasonably expected when they are kept with care and intelligence 
exercised as to the full development of the particular qualities that are 
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most desirable. As an instance of this, Mrs. Campbell, of Uley, Gloucester, 
may be honestly quoted as deserving honorable mention, she having 

succeeded in breed- 
ing prize birds of 
both sexes from 
one pen. This is 
as it should be, and 
there can be nothing 
more prejudicial to 
the general fancy 
than that of fanciers 
who feel obliged to 
have two pens of 
fowls — one to pro- 
duce cockerels and 
the other pullets. 
When this lady 
went to live at 
Uley, about 1891, 
she had a few Dark 
B r a h m a s . Five 
eggs from the breed- 
ing-pen were set 
under a half-bred 
Bantam hen, from 
which resulted five 
chicks — three pul- 
lets and two 
cockerels. One 
pullet was never 
exhibited, but the other four achieved victories in the show-pen. The 
handsome cock whose portrait is given and one of his sisters both gained 
poultry-club medals, the former during the three years of his existence 
winning at twenty-nine shows the large number of thirty-seven prizes, 
specials, and other honors. The pullet died in 1896, having won thirty- 
six cups, prizes, and specials. On no occasion were they shown without 
being noticed. The other brother of the brood, though not often shown, 
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was sent to Redditch, where he gained a first. At the Bath and West of 
England show he was third, when he was sold, afterward winning a second 
at Dublin, Ireland. The other hen also won a number of prizes, so that 
out of a brood of five, so excellent was the strain that four — two cocks and 
two pullets — were conspicuous by their marvelous success as winners of 
prizes or honors. Another curious fact should be mentioned, and that is 
that all Mrs. Campbell's stock are descended from the before-mentioned 
brood of five or their parents ; and yet she has frequently produced brother 
and sister from the same pen, both being successful when exhibited at the 
Royal Agricultural Show at Chester in 1893 — a brother and sister carried 
off both firsts. What is still more remarkable is that although the stock 
has been close-bred, through proper management they have not deterio- 
rated in size, nor indeed should they when inbreeding is rightly understood 
and practised. Further, the cock with which Mrs. Campbell won at the 
Royal show in 1899 was 
one of the largest she 
has hitherto sent to the 
show-pen, showing in 
an unmistakable degree 
what can be done by 
systematic selection and 
matching, no foreign 
blood having been in- 
troduced, with the 
exception of one hen. 
Nor is this all. By 
skilful attention she has 
produced a strain of 
non-sitting Brahmas, or 
nearly so, some of her 
laying hens not wanting 
to incubate, while others 
have been very easily 
restrained. Her plan 
was to take away all 

eggs immediately after they were laid, with the idea — and most likely 
a right one — that the birds, seeing no eggs in the nests, lost their 
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natural inclination to sit. To this I can testify, having so treated 
my old English Game hens, with the happy result that some have 
never attempted to sit at all, and it is therefore probable that a non- 
sitting strain of old English Game may be established. As to egg- 
production, the strain of Mrs. Campbell's Brahmas * average about 
170 to 180 a year. It should be added that the portrait given of the 
Dark Brahma cock has been selected by this lady to show the difference 
between her stock and those in America in the leg and shank feather, a 
point in which this bird was remarkably good. 

"As already stated, I am not in favor of either the heavily feathered 
Shanghais or Brahmas, they being a deviation from the original breeds 
sent here by Mr. Bumham from America in 1853-54. At the Crystal 
Palace Poultry Show in 1899 I drew the attention of a Shanghai fancier to 
a very heavily feathered, falcon-hocked White Shanghai cock, and then to a 
Light Brahma near, equally so feathered, and asked where was the difference 
between the two, with the exception of the combs, wattles, and the black 
markings. He at once admitted that in all other respects he saw no 
difference. Both had dewlaps, were falcon-hocked, and heavily feathered ; 
carriage, bulk, wings, and tail were the same, but the skull was a trifle 
broader. When the first imports of 1853 were exhibited some had single 
combs. I made a drawing of a pullet. John Baily was asked if it was like ; 
he answered it was exact. I took it home, traced and colored the copy 
buff. This was again shown to Mr. Baily as a Buff Cochin or Shanghai, 
and he said it was very good and true. Shown side by side, he admitted 
that he believed the Light Brahma and the Shanghai were identical at that 
time. But when the dark birds of George P. Burnham came we both 
changed our opinion, believing they were either American Chittagong 
crosses or some of them, as before described by Doctor Bennett himself 
in his book written in 1850-53, and when the difference between the Light 
and Dark was more distinct than it is to-day, but even now to the critical 
eye it is apparent. 

"Since the foregoing was written, giving the facts that came under 
my own observation regarding the origin of the Brahma as I knew it in 
England in 1852-56, and later its present development, I am pleased 
to find that one of America's most venerated fanciers, I. K. Felch, of Massa- 
chusetts, an old and reliable admirer of the Light Brahma, has published his 

*Mrs. Campbell's Dark Brahmas have been inbred, for over seven years. 
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PRIZE LIGHT BRAHMA COCK 
Crystal Palace, 1891 



knowledge of the history of the breed and what he terms its purity. As 
it differs somewhat from the statements made at the time and my own 
of its first importation into England from America, it is but fair and just 
to give the new record prominent attention. He says in his ' Notes of the 
Origin of the Light Brahmas,' written expressly for the Reliable Poultry 
Journal and published in June, 1902, that 'the breed which came to us in 
America completed, if we may use that term. That is, it passed through 
no mongrel, no transitory state. So perfected was it there that fifty years 
have failed to make them one whit better. A breeder is not able to-day 
to produce a bird with a higher score than those we had in 1876.' 

"This is possibly true as to 1876, about a quarter of a century after 
its introduction to public notice, which was in 1851-53, and certainly, as I 
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have already shown, there was much variation in those imported into this 
country in 1852-53. Mr. Felch incidentally remarks that at that time 
(1876) 'one specimen has reached the remarkable score of ninety-seven.' 
Possibly at the time in America, as was the case here at this date, but not 
so in the fifties, when the pea comb was only too often conspicuous by its 
absence." 

Nothing could prove more conclusive than the above the vast differ- 
ence between the fashion of form and feather of the Cochin and the Brahma 
in England and America. 
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The American Light Brahma 

Those acquainted with the vast amount of testimony for and 
against the several origins of the Brahma fowl will need no further 
explanation at this time. Those anxious for more on this subject can be 
fully gratified in the several English books that seem to be much more 
interested on this subject than we Americans. It is a pleasure and a 
satisfaction to the American breeder to give full credit to what is known 
as the Chamberlain-Cornish original Light Brahmas. A slight reference 
to this origin will suffice to trace the lineage of the present-day American 
Light Brahma. It is stated that Mr. Chamberlain, who lived near Hartford, 
Connecticut, purchased from an East Indian ship-captain some fowls, which 
he took home with him, and from them started 
the strain of Light Brahma fowls from which the 
American fancier selected and bred in line for 
years until there has been established the beau- 
tiful form and feather of the present-day Light 
Brahma. 

Many of us know th^t several others made 
the same attempt, and it is more than likely 
that some of the blood from those early day Dr«,,n i,y m,-. ivdr 

, , ., .,, -,1,1 HEAD OF LIGHT BRAHMA 

attempts has been mtermmgled with the hen 

Chamberlain strain. At the same time, it is 

fairly well established within the mind of the American breeder, writer, 
and investigator that the true origin of the American type of Brahma 
must be credited to that line of birds that originated with Mr. Chamberlain. 
The greatest consideration and respect is due others that have selected 
and followed some other line. The American Brahma is an Asiatic fowl 
which in form, feather, and color is considered to be the best of all the 
large fowls for general-purpose and utility use. 

The most striking individuality of the Brahma is the formation of 
skull and comb. The head, which is broad, should project over the eye. 
This makes the skull formation of such a character as to widen out the 
width of the head. The comb of the Brahma is termed a pea comb, 
described as a triple comb resembling three small single combs placed 
parallel one with the other and joined at the rear. Each of these three 
distinct combs evenly serrated, the large serrations near the center create 
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the highest kriobs or points in the center or midway from front to rear. 
These combs should never be so large as to be out of proportion, nor should 
they be small or delicate, the comb of the female conforming to that of 
the male, though smaller and of finer texture. 

The most beautiful Brahma head has the formation of the beautiful 
rounded skull that declines gently four ways from the center. The front 
roiinds to the beak, the rear gently inclined to the juncture of the neck 
with the head. From the center either side over the eye the crown projects, 
forming a protection or covering, as might be, to the eye. As the birds 
grow older, at times this skull formation, with the dewlap, tends to give a 
rather coarse appearance to the head. This, being the result of age, can 
readily be overlooked where a specimen is superb in other qualities. The 
well-proportioned and nicely rounded skull that conforms to the size and 
proportion of the entire bird is most to be desired. This manner of head 
gives a depth and finish of elegance to the whole bird. The comb of the 
Brahma should rest upon the head as if part, and not have the appearance 
of being added or placed upon same. As the crown rests upon the head 
of the ruler of an empire, so should the comb ornament the head of a 
Brahma. 

The comb of the Brahma, being so much of a distinctive mark to this 
individual breed, should always be of the most perfect quality. Lower 
and narrower front and rear, always following the shape of the skull, at 
times a slight rising in the rear may be present without detracting from 
same. The most beautiful comb formation is that which starts close to 
the beak, following the shape of the head and resting rather low at the rear 
of the head. The juncttire of the head with the neck should be apparent ; 
ear-lobes and wattles full and well shaped; what is known as the gullet 
imdemeath the beak adds much to the appearance of the head, if not 
too large or out of proportion. 

A medium length of neck that is low-arched and rather heavy as it 
approaches the body is most desirable. The hackle should widen or spread 
out as it flows over the shoulders on to the back. The long, sweeping 
hackle adds much to the appearance of both male and female, always 
proportionately longer in the male. Much of beauty depends upon the 
true striping of the hackle of both male and female. This striping must 
be of a rich glossy black. It should follow the shape of the feather and 
not run out at the point. This black must be completely surrounded 
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with white, no taint of color of any kind permissible in the white edging 
of the hackle feathers. The hackle of the female should be rather large 
and rotmd toward the end, that of the male pointed. This provides for 
a broad black stripe in the neck of the female, beautifully edged or laced 
about with white. Each and every feather of the hackle, extending well 
up to the juncture of the head with the neck and clear around in front, 
should be striped with black. The presence of white on stripe in any part 
of the neck is most undesirable. 

The back formation of the Brahma is one of the most distinctive 
sectional differences between the formation of the Brahma and the Cochin. 
It should be quite broad 
and of fairly good length 
and breadth across the 
shoulders. There should 
be a gentle rise from the 
shoulder to the middle 
of the back. Here, in 
juncture with the saddle, 
there is a slight curved 
sweep to the tail. The 
saddle very full; the 
oval form of the main 
tail feathers holding up 
the sickles, saddle, and 
coverts makes the full 
formation of saddle about 
the tail. This is the 
same in both the male 
and the female, that of 
the male being the more 
pronounced. It is permis- 
sible to have some dark 
striping on the saddle 
of the male. Coverts 

of both male and female laced about or edged with white, main tail 
feathers rich glossy black. 

The breast and body of the Brahma, both male and female, should be 




Drawn from life by F. L. Seweli 
FIRST-PRIZE LIGHT BRAHMA 
Owned and bred by J. W. Shaw, Massachusetts 
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rather longer than these same sections in the Cochin. Breast very promi- 
nent, broad, deep, and full, well rounded underneath, with full or prominent 
abdomen and thighs. Under-body plumage and fluff rather full; shank 

plumage well rounded over 
about the hock joint, with 
no inclination whatever to 
stiff hock feathers. In 
fact, anything like a 
vulture or falcon hock 
should be disqualified. 
Shanks straight and well 
set under the body. As 
mentioned above, there is 
an inclination to a bend- 
ing at the hock which 
gives the Brahma the ap- 
pearance of being shorter 
in leg than should be. 
This same has a tendency 
to give the incline forward 
of the body. While this 
does not detract so much 
from the appearance of 
the female, it does detract 
from the appearance of the male, creating a forward or stooped ap- 
pearance which does not belong to the true Brahma. The shanks of the 
Brahma should be straight and well placed under the body, the carriage 
more erect than stooped. 

It must be acknowledged that there is an inclination to have consider- 
ably more feather upon the Brahmas, than in former years. At the same 
time there is a determinedly strong demand that they shall not be injured 
through having too profuse fluff, thigh, and shank plumage. The present 
determination to call a halt to this through the revision of the standard 
will do away with any possible chance of the utility value of the Brahma being 
injured. This is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. The Brahma, 
being the most valuable of all of the meat-producing fowls, should not be in- 
jured through the propensity for fancy points at the sacrifice of real value. 
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From a photograph by IV Goshawk 
LIGHT BRAHMA HEN 
First and Special, Dairy Show, 1902. Owned by Messrs. Baily & Son, England 
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The beauty and grandeur of the Light Brahma depend, first, upon 
its stately formation, which must be true to Brahma characteristics; 
following this is the richness and distinctive lines between the black and 
white color ; this must be clean-cut and distinct, each free from all shadiness 
or discolorations or intermingling one with the other. The clean, clear 
white body color is of vast importance. While it is allowable to have a 
slate or smoked under color to the plumage, every effort should be made 
to keep this from tainting the surface color, which should be pure white. 
The stripings or black centers of the hackle and the coverts should, be rich 
glossy black, the edging pure, untainted white. The beak and shanks 
yellow ; eyes bay, bright, and clear ; the wings a beautiful white on the 
outside or surface; flights black; secondaries black marked with white. 
The neck plumage under the throat clear down underneath the body pure 
white, running up to the under- 
filling of the tail. 

The back and body 
plumage should be white, 
with as Httle black striping 
as possible upon the saddle of 
the male. While there is a 
tendency at this time to have 
the saddle of the male almost 
as heavily penciled as the 
hackle, we think that this is 
a mistake that will not be 
continued or countenanced by 
the most successful producers. 
The prevalent appearance of 
black in the web of the feather 
upon the back of the female 
is a disqualification. There 
cannot be any possible ex- 
cuse for permitting the 
encroachment of black 

into the surface plumage of either the male or the female. The 
pure, clear white with the black in hackle and coverts presents a 
beautiful combination, but so soon as this black is permitted to crop 
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out into the back and body plumage the real beauty of the Brahma 
will be gone. 

The tendency is strong for solid black wing flights in both male and 
female. No one can deny the beauty of this when opened up for ex- 
hibition. The having of this has much to do with the encroachment of 
more black into the body plumage. It is perfectly easy to have these 
black flights in the cockerels, the same often found in the pullets, but it is 

injurious to the producing 
,/! qualities of the Light 
Brahma to have this black 
so pronounced as to hold 
j its own or continue the 
I same in the old birds. 
I Flights that are black or 
j nearly so should have the 
;; same consideration as the 
.; solid black flights ; so long 
as the black predominates 
in the male and a fairly 
I even distribution of black 
J and white in the flights 
of the female, you have 
the safest condition for 
the reproducing of proper 
color. 
I The richer the black 

and more glossy in finish 
the tail of both male and 
female the better for appearance. The tail of the Brahma female 
should not be so large as that of the male. It should be well spread at 
the base, as called V-shaped. This spreading at the base widens out and 
builds up the cushion into proper Brahma form. When this tail is nicely 
filled in between the main tail feathers it adds to the finish and elegance 
of the specimen. The same is true of the tail formation of the male, the 
color of. which should be very rich and glossy. 

In the mating for the production of best exhibition quality in Brahmas 
it is necessary to follow a few absolute rules. First of all, it should be 
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remembered that no one can be successful in the producing of exhibition 
Brahmas unless they have had years of experience in the studying of this 
art. Those who desire to have reasonably fine exhibition quality combined 
with good utiHty qualities should mate their Brahmas as follows : Always 
select in your producing-stock the identical type which you desire to have 
in the offspring. Have this as perfect as you can obtain it. This will 
assure your having a fair proportion of the type or shape that you admire. 
Have color that will be clean, clear, and attractive. Use females of ex- 
hibition color mated with males that are rather dark in under color and 
very pronounced in the color of hackle, saddle, and wings. With such 
matings you may be reasonably certain of securing quite a large percentage 
of fairly good specimens. As stated above, the producing of the highest 
exhibition quality only comes as the result of years of study and experience. 
Those who wish to work along these lines should select and secure the 
darkest-colored females that are true and rich in color and pair these 
with a male equally as dark, always guarding against the encroachment 
of the black into the white where it does not belong. 

The greatest danger along these lines comes from the use of males 
where the black runs out at the point of the feather. This is always. 
certain to produce smutty or badly colored hackles in both the males 
and the females. Many of the specimens that will be produced in this 
way will be of no commercial value on account of their very bad color,, 
but through care in selecting, mating, and a study of the results you will 
in time build up a strain that will produce what you desire. No one can 
tell you better than this how to proceed. You must follow along these 
lines and study out the problem for yourself after considering the results 
that come from each season's work. 

The Dark Brahma 

The best authorities of the present describe penciling as being "marked 
with fine lines, as if with a pen or brush, especially when concentric, as on 
a breast feather of a Partridge Cochin." This peculiar style of marking 
belongs to the Partridge Cochin and Dark Brahma females, and other 
varieties that have been originated through crosses with them and other 
fowls. There are features of these markings that tend to disprove their 
actual existence on an early day Jungle fowl in as good form as claimed ; 
these are that it is possible to have the plumage of an individual specimen 
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penciled as it should be with the lines following the shape of the feather, 
other feathers lined almost directly across, and others stippled or marked 
with small dots like a Brown Leghorn female. When, through neglect in 
breeding, the Dark Brahma or Partridge Cochin begins to run out or lose 
in color qualities, these several markings are more prevalent, especially 
the stipple marking. 

Among the Jungle fowl that might have been the ancestors of the 
Asiatic breeds is the Ceylon Jungle fowl. Writing for The American 
Poulterer's Companion (1856), Mr. Bissell states that "their general appear- 
ance has much of the Shanghai character; they are exceedingly tame and 
weigh about eight pounds per pair. There appears to be two distinct 
varieties of color — one light, the other dark. The Hghter-colored ones 
resemble the body color of the silver-penciled Hamburgs, but on close 
inspection the markings of the feathers are found to differ materially. 
The edge of the feather is margined with white, then a brownish-black 
inner line, then one of white, then a dark center." This describes the 
present-day markings of our Dark Brahma females. From these may 
have come the influence that has made possible the beautiful plumage 
markings of the Dark Brahmas. 

The Dark Brahmas have never had equal prominence with the Light 
Brahmas in America, nor are they generally of as good quality. With 
some — like Philander Williams, Newton Adams, and the late Charles A. 
Sweet — the quality has always been excellent. They must be bred up to 
the highest degree to maintain all the characteristics as well as proper 
color and markings. There are equal troubles to overcome in both males 
and females when aiming for proper color and markings. The producing 
of the nice light steel-gray for females and the clear top color for males 
is a task of no small proportions. The keeping out of the brown shadings 
in plumage that are said to have come from crossing with the Partridge 
Cochins to improve the penciling demands close attention. No one can 
hope to keep the Dark Brahma up to the highest point of excellence unless 
the greatest attention is given to the selecting and pairing of the 
breeding-stock. 

For actual value as egg-producers and table fowls they are fully the 
equal of the Light Brahma. If they had equal attention given them 
that has continually followed the Lights, no one can tell how beautiful and 
popular they might have been. There is not a fowl of all the many breeds 
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and their subvarieties in which there are more possibiHties for beauty and 
real value. They have the size, form, vigor, quick growth, and egg- 
producing qualities. Their 
color is suited to any or 
all localities. None sur- 
passes them for table 
poultry. All they need 
is cultivation to bring 
them fully abreast of any 
or all of our high-class 
poultry. They can fill 
almost any position the 
fancier may select for 
them, providing their 
breeding is guided with 
care and judgment. There 
was formerly in England, 
where the very best of 
the early day Dark 
Brahmas were grown, a 
tendency for two shades 
of color, the one a rather 
white ground color closely 
penciled with dark gray, 
the other dark-brown 
penciling upon dark- 
brown ground. 

In addition to this, 
some cultivated the dark- 
brown shadings upon the surface of wings. This tendency toward 
the brown shade of color in former days has its influence even to 
the present time over their color and markings. The American 
demand is for the clear, clean top color and glossy black body 
color for males and the clear, clean-cut silvery gray for the female, 
as free as possible of all tendency toward brown shading. Yet with 
all this many of the very finest hens shown have the brownish cast in 
their plumage, as have some of the pullets. To be rid of this, great 
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DARK BRAHMA COCKEREL 
Bred and owned by J. T. Painter, Iowa 
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care and attention have been given to mating for pullets. This has 
brought to the front again a marked tendency for the white or spotted 
breasts in males from this line of breeding, making special matings for both 
males and females almost a necessity. This counts against this breed 
somewhat; at the same time it is necessary so to mate many of our most 
popular breeds to succeed with them. 

The fashion now in England is for a pure gray ground color, with 
black or mealy black penciling, uniform throughout, but the massive 
hock and underbody fliiff has destroyed their value to American breeders. 
Head points of the female specially have been neglected. This, joined with 
bad hocks, spoils the English-bred birds for America when head points and 
close hocks are so important. It is to be lamented that the two most 
successful poultry -producing countries should be so far apart in the rules 
for breeding such valuable fowls. The most surprising feature of it all is 
that the English people have drifted so far away from market qualities, 
in the pursuit of useless and unsightly hock plumage, and the utter neglect 
of the most valuable meat portions of the fowl in the having of flat-breasted 
Cochins and Brahmas — a feature most prominent in all fowls that are 
cultivated to an excessive extent for fluff and stiff hock plumage. 

The question of producing exhibition males and females from the one 
single pair has had considerable attention. That it has been done and that 
it is a practical proposition is no longer doubted. In the doing of this it is 
the safest to select the female-bred stock, or, in other words, select from a 
strain that has been bred successfully in line for females. Select of these 
the darkest of the males and the finest-colored females, and continue in 
this manner of selecting year after year. Remember that white markings 
on the breast of males are not proof positive that he is properly bred in the 
female line. Know full well the breeding of all the stock you have, and 
select from the full knowledge of their ancestors rather than for looks. 
In this way only is it possible to have the quality that will produce the 
best of exhibition stock. 

The early day Dark Brahmas as bred in America differ considerably 
from the present style. They had a very smoky color throughout the 
back and body plumage, breast colors very light — often, in fact, almost 
white in color. This has been built up and improved, as have the Partridge 
Cochins, until now we have Dark Brahmas with one even shade of ground 
color and penciling throughout, the neck hackle beautifully marked 
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with black, the tail coverts and several of the main tail feathers of equally 
good color. Males are constantly met with that have beautiful body 
color, perfectly black underbody color, but with all this they are not a 
favorite fowl with us nor are they as plentiful as they should be. The 
very best of our American-bred Dark Brahmas are descended from fowls 
imported from England, changed and brought within the rules of proper 
characteristics under our standard. 

The standard description for shape of the Dark Brahma is identical 
with the demands in the same direction for the Light Brahma. In other 
words, the Dark Brahma must be a counterpart of the Light Brahma, the 
only difference teing the color and markings. Having fully described 
the type or form that is 
demanded for a Brahma, it 
is only necessary to give a 
thorough description of the 
color demands and how to 
produce them in the Dark 
Brahma. 

The head plumage of the 
male is described as silvery 
white. While this same color 
description is made use of in 
describing the top color of 
the Dark Brahma, it is not a 
pure silvery white, but more 
of a grayish white, in fact. 
The hackle is also described' 
as silvery white with a black 
stripe in the center of each' 
feather, that tapers to a point. 
In other words, the hackle 
should have the black center 
entirely surrovinded by a white 
edging. This white edging 
must be entirely free from- 

smoky or dark marking and edgings of any kind. This same is true 
throughout the entire top color of the male. . Wherever the white of 




Photo<rfapk furnished by T. F. McCrew 
DARK BRAHMA PULLET 
Second at Chicago, 1903. Bred and owned by J. T. Painter, Iowa 
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the feathers is marked or marred with dark shading it makes the 
dark, smutty appearance which is most undesirable. 

The entire top color, including the back, saddle, and wing bows, 
should be of the same clear silvery white, saddle plumage striped through- 
out the same as the hackle. The saddle should be long and flowing well 
down about the sides of the tail. When the entire top color is free from 
dark marks and shadings other than the proper striping of hackle and 
saddle, you have the ideal top color. 




i^roni a fihotogruph Oy C. Reid 



DARK BRAHMAS 



One of the most attractive features of the Dark Brahma is the marked 
contrast between the white and the black top color, the clear, distinct 
markings of hackle and saddle, and the rich, brilliant glossy black tail that 
comes up and is surrounded by the coverts and the saddle plumage. The 
tail should be a rich glossy black throughout and of the same form and 
finish as the tail of the Light Brahma. Tail formation is of great impor- 
tance. A narrow, pinched tail is a great defect. The tail should be well 
spread out at the base and run up toward the center, building out the 
full saddle and cushion on the back, which makes the proper back formation. 
Underneath the main tail feathers should be well filled in with curling 
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feathers of rich black color. Sickles and coverts glossy, greenish-black, 
lesser coverts edged with white. 

The breast and underbody color should be of a rich glossy black; 
a slight sprinkling or speckling of white, while undesirable, is not a defect 
that should count overly against an otherwise well-colored specimen. 
It is quite natural that the males bred from the female line have these 
markings, and while the white spots on the breast are not proof positive of 
having been bred true to the female line, they are usually found upon males 
that are bred in this way. While you cannot select the proper line breeding 
from breast indications, it is very valuable to have the proper markings 
of this kind from a truly bred male that descends from a fine line of 
penciled females. 

The primaries of the wings of the male are black, excepting a 
narrow edging of white on the lower edge of the lower web; 
secondaries black, except the lower half of the lower web, which 
should be white till near the end of the feather, where the white 
terminates. Shoulder coverts black, wing coverts glossy, greenish 
black, forming a well-defined bar across the wing. Feathers on shanks 
and feet black or black mixed with white — the pure black much 
preferred; shanks and toes orange. While orange is the desirable 
color for the shanks and toes, most frequently they are found with 
what is called smoky yellow shanks. ■ 

The beak of the female is rather dark, head color silvery gray, neck 
black edged with silvery white, the black running to a point near the end 
of the feather. It will be noticed that the form of the black in the feather 
of the neck of the Dark Brahma is different from the demands in the Light 
Brahma. In the Light Brahma the black must nan nearly parallel with 
the edge of the feather, while in the Dark Brahma the black running to a 
point near the end of the feather and conforming to the shape of the 
feather is the color demand. In Light Brahmas we now have the neck 
feathers of many of the females quite large and oval in shape, giving a 
much larger black center than is usual with the Dark Brahmas; 
this distinction of neck-marking is worthy of consideration. The 
balance of the body plumage of the female, including the breast, should 
be gray with a distinct dark penciling, the outlines of this penciling to 
conform with the shape of the feather; any shafting, dark shading or 
mealiness of color imdesirable. While the standard describes the body color 
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of the female as gray, there are too many shades of gray not to select 
among them. The most popular of these shades is known as the light 
steel-gray; or, as it might be termed, a silvery gray body color is the 

most admired in pullets. 

When this color is attained throughout 
and the entire plumage is nicely penciled 
with a distinct dark penciling it makes the 
most beautiful body color for the pullet. 
We do not think that there is any kind of 
a fowl more beautiful than is a rich- 
colored Dark Brahma pullet. It is quite 
usual for all of the hens to become darker 
or more brown in body color as they grow 
older. The lighter in shade the pullets are 
the lighter in shade will they be as hens as 
they grow older. The inclination to go 
brown in body color must come from one 
two causes. Undoubtedly the Dark 




From a photograph 
LIGHT BRAHMA COCKEREL, 1900 
Winner of First Dairy Sliow Cup, Birmingham 
Bred by J. Baily & Son 



or 



Brahmas and the Partridge Cochins have 
been crossed with each other to improve the penciling in either or 
both. There was also an inclination at one time in England to 
favor the brownish-colored females; all these may be responsible 
for the inclination toward the brownish shade of color in females. 
However, the fact exists, and as is natural that it should be the 
lighter they are able to have the pullets, the lighter will they be as 
they advance in years. A beautiful colored female carries the 
richness of color throughout her entire body, including the leg and toe 
plumage. 

The primaries of the Dark Brahma female are black, with a narrow 
edging of gray penciling on the lower web; secondaries the upper web 
black, the lower web gray. Main tail feathers black, with more or less 
penciling upon the upper edge of two or more of the upper feathers of the 
main tail. 

The producing of the best-colored Dark Brahmas makes it almost a 
necessity to follow what is known as the double-mating plan. This is to 
have one pen mated for the producing of males, the other pen mated for 
the producing of females. When such manner of breeding is followed, it 
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is an absolute necessity to keep the lines separate so as to make it utterly 
impossible to intermingle their blood. A male bird bred under the double- 
mating system will almost ruin the penciling of a well-bred female strain. 

For the producing of the finest exhibition males, the best male possible 
to be secured, one perfect in form and color, should be mated to females 
of good size, shape, and of a dark shade of color. Above all, these males 
should be bred in line for the producing of exhibition males. For the pro- 
ducing of exhibition females exactly the opposite rule must be followed. 
Use only the very finest-colored females that have been bred in line for 
use for the producing of pullets, mated only with males bred direct in 
line with the female blood. These two lines of breeding must be kept well 
apart, and it will be found absolutely necessary to guard continually against 
the loss of Brahma type and characteristics in the female line, as there 
seems to be a tendency toward the loss of shape when paying so much 
attention to color element. 

Fairly good Dark Brahmas may be bred from a single mating by 
selecting the very best-colored males that it is possible to secure and mate 
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Photograph by courtesy ofRelinbh Poultry Journal" 
LIGHT BRAHMA COCKERELS 
Bred and owned by J. W. Shaw, Massachusetts 



them with the very best-colored females to be had ; taking the males — the 
best of them — ^from this mating and mating them again to the. very best- 
colored females to be obtained, you will gain a start of well-penciled 
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females and very good males. By selecting the darkest of these males 
continually and always mating them with fine-colored females you will 
be able to secure quite a number of very creditable exhibition fowls, 
both males and females, from such matings. To continue this, always 
select the very finest-colored females and mate them with the males 
bred in this same line that are of rather the darker shades of color- 
Always and continually keep in mind the proper type and shape of 
the Brahma. Never be led astray in this. Do not allow vulture hocks 
or excessive feathering to creep in. Hold continually to proper shape and 
color and you will succeed. There are a few points of interest in the 
general make-up of the Brahma that should be constantly considered. It 
is not proper to have the Brahma stoop at the hock joint or knee, as do 
the Cochins. The Brahma should stand up well upon his pins, more erect 
than does the Cochin. The Cochin naturally leans or stoops forward and 
bends at the knee. This is a defect that should not be allowed to creep 
into the Brahmas. Keep Brahmas of true shape, proper color, and always 
select them because they are Brahmas true and pure, rather than because 
they have an inclination toward Cochin form and feather. 




Photograph by courtesy of T. F. McGreTU 
WHITE COCHIN HENS 
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THE LANGSHAN* 
A. H. AscHE, Illinois 

" Pray that the right may thrive." — King Lear. 

HAVE bred Langshans since 1885. During the same period 
I have bred several other varieties, but always retained 
the Langshans in preference to others. When in proper 
condition they are one of the best table fowls ever produced. 
There is an abundance of white breast meat; their thin, 
tender white skin, devoid of fat, makes them a fit rival to that great 
American bird, the turkey. Those who object to a black fowl should try 
the White Langshan. They will hold their own with any white variety. 
For winter eggs I have yet to find their equal. For my own satisfaction 
I have tested several individual birds, showing as high as twenty-nine 
eggs in thirty-one days. This trial was made during one of our coldest 
months. With such evidence before me I feel justified in upholding 

*This chapter has been revised by A. H. Asche, of Illinois, an experienced Langshan 
breeder and formerly secretary of the American Langshan Club. It was further condensed 
and changed to meet American ideas by the editor. 
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them. On account of their quiet disposition they are well adapted foi 
city lovers of poultry. If allowed liberty they are great foragers. I 
have seen as many as 600 black beauties on one farm. It was a great 
sight. The male birds, with their stately carriage, large, flowing tail, 
waved by the wind, was a sight long to be remembered. In the face of 

all the criticism against 
them, both in England and 
America, they are still very 
popular, which can be at- 
tributed only to their good 
qualities. 

Few if any fowls sent 
into England have had to 
contend against such deter- 
mined and lasting opposi- 
tion and perverse criticism, 
or whose merits have been 
more controverted, than the 
Langshan. Mr. Weir says : 
' ' Many persons, totally 
ignorant of these fowls, 
came to the false conclusion 
that they were nothing 
more than Shanghais, now, 
for no valid reason, called 
Cochins. Certainly they 
were neither; they in no 
way resembled the Shang- 
hais excepting in having 
feathered legs, also being somewhat cushioned and slightly flviffy. The im- 
ported Black Shanghai, of which I possessed a hen in 1 8 5 4, was a far different 
bird, squarely made, of a purple-black color, with yellow legs (shanks) heavily 
feathered, the tail and wings being very short, the body feathers long, the 
back much cushioned, and very fluffy on the thighs and belly. I sketched 
Captain Fairlie's Black Cochins (Shanghais) at Chevely Park, Newmarket. 
From the first time I saw the Langshan I have undeviatingly maintained 
that they were distinct in make, shape, quality, color, habit, and flesh. 




Photograph by Walter Gardiner 
CROAD LANGSHAN COCKEREL 
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A CROAD IMPORTED LANGSH N, I 



The Langshan is a deep, rich brown-black with a very bright green sheen, 
tail fairly long by comparison, the wings large, breast somewhat full, 
in which quality the Shanghai was and is deficient, with smaller, shorter 
thighs. The Langshan is also a bright, active bird, a good flyer and 
forager, and in this respect entirely different from the Shanghai. In 
fact, the two breeds are widely distinct. I feel myself capable of giving 
an opinion regarding both breeds. I had Shanghais from the imported 
birds of Messrs. Sturgeon, Punchard and Gilbert in 1851-53, and Lang- 
shans from the birds imported by Miss Croad, 1883-85. 

"There is no doubt whatever that the Langshan fowl was immedi- 
ately used by the Black Cochin breeders to improve their stock in point of 
color, and the clear yellow on the shanks was at once abandoned as being 
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a necessary point of color in the Black Cochin. Thus it was that a num- 
ber of birds were bred, and those that partook of the Shanghai the most 




VOUNG LANGSHAN COCKEREL 



were shown as Cochins in their classes, and the lesser-feathered birds were 
put in with the Langshans. The judges became confused and the prizes 
were awarded to either as one and the same breed. This state of things 
arose chiefly from want of knowledge on the part of those adjudicating. 
Thus it was also that through this Shanghai or Cochin crossing the 
Langshan was deteriorated, and some of these would-be-thought Lang- 
shan fanciers actually owned that they preferred them Cochiny, and by 
this mixture in many cases they got increased size, though at the sacrifice 
of quality, grace, and shape. 

" In the early days also the Langshan was crossed with the so-called 
Dorking, and the four-toed ones shown as pure-bred birds. The judges, 
not having studied the breed as fully and closely as they ought, by no 
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means infrequently awarded prizes to mongrels scarcely showing the 
Langshan type. At this time also the shorter-legged were wisely pre- 
ferred to those of greater and monstrous length of limb. And then it 
was because of the Cochin mongrelizing and the foolish belief that they 
were one and the same breed that the small and rounded bunch of feathers 
on the cocks was adopted as one of the points of excellence instead of the 
beautiful large flowing tails, with plenty of side hangers, of the imported 
birds. This mistake is maintained even to this day ; though the elegance 
of the latter should have won by far the most and highest approval, being 
widely different from 
any other existing breed. 
Again, with a perverse- 
ness that has seldom 
been equaled in poultry 
rearing excepting by the 
modem Game fanciers, 
the medium to short, 
shanked, square-made, 
and compact forms were 
neglected in favor of long- 
thighed, long-legged, and 
long-shanked birds, op- 
posed as this is to all 
rules of what constitutes 
a good table fowl; but 
these long-limbed, ill- 
proportioned composites, 
for such many un- 
doubtedly were, required 
and do require more time 
to bring to maturity. 
Even then they m many 
cases possessed a' coarse- 
ness or dryness of flesh 
comparatively unknown - 
in the lesser and plumper forms of the true imported stocks. The 
fanciers of the Langshan have always been more or less divided. 




LANGSHAN COCKEREL, SHOWING LENGTH OF LIMB 
Dairy Show, 1S95 
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Doubtless much of the bitter warfare that has been waged respecting 
them would never have arisen if they had not been ignorantly 
designated and described as Shanghais or Cochias. Most of these 
detractors and those fiercest in the attack had never kept the 
Langshan. Some of them were not thoroughly acquainted with its 
ways and habits beyond noting them in the exhibition pen, even then 
seeing with a prejudiced eye. 




IMPORTED BLACK LANGSHAN ON THE WAR-PATH 
A favorite bird of Jvlr. Weir's 



"The breed was imported into England in 1872 by Major Croad. 
From that date until the present the battle has been waged against them. 
The two greatest opponents of the Langshan as a distinct breed have 
probably been Lewis Wright and W. B, Tegetmeier. The former said in 
Wright's 'Poultry Book,' first edition, that it was a Black Cochin 
pure and simple, but in a later book on poultry he says: 'It is an ad- 
mirable fowl. The skin is not only white, but very thin, and the meat 
is extremely white and sapid. . . . It is one of the best layers of any 
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Front- photograph 
PURE CROAD LANGSHAN 
COCKEREL 
A winner at Paris 



breed known, though the eggs are perhaps rather small. . . . These 

qualities, combined with size and a color that gives a town breeder no 

trouble in caring for it, are rapidly extending its 

popularity on all sides. The general verdict is 

that it is one of the best, and for many localities 

the very best, fowl we have." 

With Mr. Tegetmeier the case is somewhat 

different. From the first importation he regarded 

the Langshans as Cochins. Although the Lang- 

shans were first imported in 1872, still, after ten 

years' observation of the breed, Mr. Tegetmeier 

writes in the Field, January, 1882: "The so-called 

Langshan is a Black Cochin, which has been bred 

with more attention to table points than had 

hitherto been the case." 

In the Dead Poultry classes at the Dairy 

and Islington Shows the Langshans beat, in the 

classes where they could be shown, such birds as the modem Game, 

the Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, and some French breeds. 

This occurred not only one year, but several. At Islington they were 

thought to be sufficiently good in themselves to have separate classes, 

one for cockerels and another for pullets. In 
1897 the prizes were taken in those classes by 
Mr. Crane and Miss Croad with pure-bred Lang- 
shans in the pullet class. It would not be too 
much to say that these pure-bred Langshans 
from imported birds were of such high quality 
that, although this pair of pullets was priced at 
ten shillings, they brought at the auction 
eighteen shillings. This one fact, without any 
other, would tend to disprove Mr. Tegetmeier's 
repeated statement about the value of the 
Langshan as a table fowl. This was the 
unalloyed breed as imported by Miss Croad. 
To this may be added the fact that this par- 
ticular strain of Langshans are also most excellent layers of fine, highly 

colored, rich reddish-brown eggs. Thus they are high-class all-round fowls. 




From a photograph 
PURE CROAD LANGSHAN HEN 
A winner at Paris 
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Some years ago a farmer at Brenchley kept a large number of the Black 
Langshans (doubtless there are other colors in China of the same valuable 
breed) . These Black Langshans were the produce of eggs bought directly 
from Miss Croad, and were kept principally for egg production. They 
-were found to excel all other varieties both in the number of eggs laid and 
their marketable value, being both high in color and rich in flavor. They 
were valuable as early chickens, the breast flesh being particularly white. 
Hardy and fast growers, they were soon ready for market. As Shanghais 




By courtesy of "Reliable Piultry yournai^* 
PRIZE BLACK LANGSHAN HEN 
An American Type, igoa 
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and their half-breeds were kept, the distinction of race was easily observa- 
ble. Where the latter required much food, the former foraged largely for 
theirs. Any. one seeing the Langshans kept thus, or keeping them where 
they had an extensive range, would not be long, unless they were wilfully 
blind, in discovering how widely distinct were the two breeds, the Cochin 
and Langshan. Thus it was and still is that the bickering and strife 
continue. It is simply a contention between superb indifference to facts 
and actual knowledge. 

Mr. C. AV. Gedney, of Kent, who from the first has been a stanch 
supporter of the Langshan, says in the Feathered World, March 25, 1898: 
"The real issue before the poultry-keeping world is whether or not the 
cross-bred fowls which now win Langshan prizes are superior to the pure, 
unadulterated bird. No sane person will pretend for one moment that the 
Langshan has gained anything, either as an egg-producer or a table fowl, in 
the hands of the mongrel-breeders. The pure Langshan possesses all 
the characteristics which go to the making of a first-class table fowl. As 
a layer of rich brown eggs it can hold its own against all competitors, 
including the non-sitters. I speak from forty years' experience of the 
breed. I first made the acquaintance of these fowls in a 500-mile journey 
up the Yang-tse-Kiang River in 1858 in Her Majesty's ship Furious with 
Lord Elgin. The Langshan has suffered severely from the ignorance and 
prejudices of some fanciers, and it has suffered more at the hands of a 
pot-hunting fraternity, who have ruined our best breeds of fowls in order 
to win prizes." This is good evidence that the Langshan is a distinct 
breed. 

The pureness or trueness of the breed seems established. Many other 
persons have stated that they well knew the variety in China. It was one 
of the very few besides Bantams that the Chinese were somewhat careful 
about keeping up to the standard in form, size, and feather. Others 
have said they have kept or were keeping them in England, knowing their 
excellent qualities in their native country. I have not found a single 
person who knew the Langshans in China that approves of the long- 
thighed, long-legged, long-shanked birds that the Langshan Club pat- 
ronizes as the Langshan. One and all have condemned this class of bird, 
so unlike the Langshan in China that they knew or had there. Mr. Or- 
monde told Miss Croad that a fellow-student of his at Oxford was the 
son of the then Prime Minister of Japan, and their- love of bird life drew 
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them together, it being to each a common object of study and pleasure. 
The Prime Minister had spent seven years in China, and possessed an 
extensive knowledge of the various breeds of poultry in both countries, 
and in his letters to his son mentioned the Langshan district and the 
black breed that were a native poultry of the place. Miss Croad further 
says that Mr. Ormonde told her of another friend that had joined the 
Chinese police. He was at one time called away to the Langshan district, 
and being a lover of fowls he naturally noticed the different breeds. He 
had never seen the Langshan in England, but when Mr. Ormonde sent him 
an illustration of the bird he at once recognized it as identical with a breed 
of fowls he saw in Langshan. Mr. Ormonde's brother presented him with 
some Langshans. AVhile stationed in China he visited a Chinese gentleman 
who possessed a huge flock of these black birds. Another gentleman 
from the north of China informed Henry Ormonde that as far as he 
knew the Langshan was by no means common in China. The breed there 
is held in all reverence — in fact, regarded almost as a sacred bird. It had 
been known there for many generations, but was not common in the 
Langshan district. He thought that those who had attended the poultry 
yards had been influenced by the Chinese dealers, and that the b'rds 
were thus obtained for the European market. 

In 1884, having written to the Live Stock Journal 
in favor of the Langshan, I will now give the sub- 
stance of a letter from Mr. Keele, which followed mine 
in this journal, March 7, 1884. He says: "I was 
very pleased to see in the Journal that interesting 
article on the Langshan fowl, especially coming as 
it did from such an authority as Mr. Weir. My 
long residence in China enables me to confirm all his 
remarks as to the Langshan being a distinct breed, 
peculair to the district from which it takes the name, 
the Langshan crossing over the River Yang-tse some 
hundred miles or so from Shanghai. It is more than 
From a Photograph twcuty ycars since I first saw these large black 

WHITE LANGSHAN HEN j- 1 -L 1 j. r j_1 11 -01 1 • 

ownedbyA. H.Asche lowls brought trom there, and when m Shanghai 

last winter I was offered a crateful that had just 

arrived from the same place. It is a strange fact that this breed of fowls 

has been kept pure, and bred, as they have been, to retain all their good 
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qualities, indifferent as the Chinese notoriously are to keeping breeds of 
fowls or animals distinct, taking, as a rule, no trouble in the matter. 

''The Langshan 
fowl, as well as being 
endowed with the 
numerous good quali- 
ties described by Mr. 
Weir, retains also in 
its name a title really ' 

descriptive of the place 
from whence it comes, 
and so unlike most of 
the other varieties of ' 

poultry which rejoice - ■,-, 
in inappropriate titles ; 
for instance, the 
Cochin — can it be sup- 
posed for a moment 
that the originals came 
from Cochin -China ? 
At the time the first 
importation arrived, 
now forty years ago, 
Cochin-China was al- 
most a terra incognita; 
there were no ports 

opened to foreigners or any vessels coming thence to England. Cer- 
tainly in Cochin-China at the present time this large breed of fowls is not 
to be seen, unless it be a few in the possession of some of the Chinese traders 
who have come from Canton to Hong-Kong. It is not the common breed 
of the country, which are small. In Shanghai, on the other hand, these 
large fowls are very common, and Shanghai was opened to commerce 
about the time these birds were introduced into England. I have no 
doubt in my own mind that it was from there that the first birds came, 
and that they should rightly have been called Shanghais and not Cochins. 
So with the Brahmas. Has a large breed at all like this ever been seen 
on the Brahma Pootra or any of the districts adjacent? All the fowls 




From a photograph 
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I have ever come across in this part of the world have been small, except- 
ing now and. again a larger breed of the Malay type. In Shanghai silver- 
penciled birds of the Cochin type are common enough, and from these 
the Brahmas doubtless have been bred." 

The Langshan judge in some cases, says Mr. Weir, often gives a first, 
second, and third prize to three different types of Langshans at a show. One 
is generally impressed with the idea that any particular breed has but one 
style, stamp, and type, but it is not so with some Langshan judges. Birds 
very long in thigh, leg, and shank, the medium and somewhat short, have 
all taken honors in the one class under an accommodating judge. One 
curious fact is that pure-bred birds, coming from the yards of those who- 
have had no other stock but imported birds, seldom get any notice at 
English shows, while if exported they often take the very highest honors. 
Such is the case in France. M. C. Gurney, consul at Cherbourg, won 
the first prize, silver medal, at the great show at the Palais d'Industrie, 
1896, with a hen that was bred by the owner from a pure Croad stock. 
She was a typical Langshan, weighing eight and a quarter pounds. In 
1897 he won again with cockerel and hens, gaining three firsts and medal. 

Since the first importation into England by Major Croad in 1872 there- 
has been sent either to him or to Miss Croad fourteen others at different 
times, numbering in all nearly 100 fowls. Mr. Thompson, of Scotland, 
and Horace Martin, of Kent, are said to have imported some; Harry 
Wallis received a few from China. Besides these, several other shipments 
have been made to England and America. In all cases that have come 
under my own observation the prevailing type has been that of medium 
to rather short thighs, legs, and shanks; square and somewhat short in 
body; full in the breast, with a good girth, the carriage of the body high, 
the tail large and full in feathering and upright, in some cases having a 
tendency to lean toward the neck. In color they were jet-black, except 
a cock, which was slightly red in the hackle ; one had what is termed a 
lark crest, while another had a double sprig comb ; all the rest were single 
combs. In feathering they were tight by comparison with the Cochin or 
Shanghai, though not so regarded from a Game-fowl fancier's point of 
view. The more proper term to use would be close-feathered. I have 
never seen any imported birds having anything like the size and length, 
of limb as those in the show-pens exhibited as pure Langshans. In 
point of size none of the imported cocks weighed much more than ten 
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CROSS-BRED COCKEREL, LANGSHAN AND CORNISH AND OLD ENGLISH GAME 

pounds, but nearer eight pounds, while the hens never exceeded nine 
pounds. I can speak of their high quahties as table fowls. When pure 
bred, the flesh on their breast is whiter than any other fowl, Asiatic or 
European. Among the number of those imported were some more or less 
weedy — that is, they were rather longer in the shanks and thighs than 
others — ^but these were in the minority. It was but reasonable to suppose 
that the style of bird most useful, best for table, earliest to mature — the 
square medium to short thighs, medium to short-shanked type — would 
have been adopted by the British fancier and farmer. Happily for 
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the true Langshan fancier, but not so for the ill-proportioned, ungainly 
birds, there are yet a few yards where the Langshan of the true blocky 
type and full breasted may be found preserved in all their purity. 

Even Americans are heartily tired of long-thighed, long-legged, 
long-shanked monstrosities. They are by no means inclined to be further 
led away from the original type. An American poultry paper, commenting 
on the photographs of the prize-winners of 1896, which appeared in the 
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Langshan Club Rules, etc., gave outlines and warned its readers to be 
careful of what they ordered in England. It was clear that there were 
two distinct types. As the 
outline of one was given, 
it was not necessary to say 
which to avoid. 

I asked Frank 
Saunders, a gentleman just 
returned to England after 
living in the Langshan 
district for more than two 
years, if he knew the breed 
in China. He said that he 
not only knew the Black 
Langshan, but kept no 
others when there, and 
considered them in all 
respects excellent. He said 
he had seen large flocks of 
white birds, but they were 
more scarce than the black. 
He liked the latter best. 
Some strains of the breed 
had small top-knots, but 
it was not usual. He 

preferred them so. It was a matter of taste with breeders. There were 
some birds of a rich red-brown which had the same characteristics. He 
said none of these had yellow legs. This is precisely what I expected — 
that the Langshan is a true breed, and not simply of a single coloring. 
The blacks are considered the highest, with the whites and others following. 
It would indeed have been strange had it not been so. 

The Langshan is even more hardy than the Shanghai. It is far the 
best winter layer of any of our breeds, be they European, Asiatic, or 
mongrels. They are not inclined to sit with that persistency characteristic 
of many of the Asiatics and cross-breeds. Often they do not become 
broody until April or May. They are excellent sitters and mothers, 
though they often begin laying again before the chickens are advanced 
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enough to be left alone. The chickens are hearty, hardy, and thrifty. 
They grow rapidly and feather better than the Shanghai ; they are bright, 
lively, and very alert. They begin to perch early, frequently before leaving 
the hen. When hatched they are black with white breasts and pinkish, 
white shanks and feet. The black scales make their appearance as they 
advance in age. Usually the primary feathers of the wings are white. 
These disappear at the first molt and are replaced by those of an entire 
black. The pullets begin to lay when about five months old. I believe 
that next to the Minorca the Langshan is unsurpassed as a layer, and for 
winter eggs is excelled by none. A hen in the possession of Miss Croad 
laid 146 eggs without intermission. A year's record of 260 and 300 eggs 
has been reported. Every one who has kept Shanghais knows that, though 
very docile and gentle, the hen as a mother is clumsy in the extreme. 
She seldom roams with her family or scratches for worms or insects. She 

is essentially a grazer, eating 
much grass and expecting her 
young to do the same. 

Here is what M. V. Le Pierre 
de Roo says of the Langshan in 
his book: " For a long time these 
superb fowls have furnished us 
with incontestable proofs of their 
gentleness ; they run about almost 
as soon as they are hatched. A 
few hours suffice to dry them. 
They demand no particular care. 
The farmer who has an orchard 
at his disposal where he can let 
the mother free with her chicks 
can abandon them to their fate 
without a fear that this liberty 
will be followed by injurious 
results. The Langshan hen leads 
her chickens about with incon- 
ceivable tenderness; before the 
slightest glimpse of dawn she is on the alert; before the rising of the sun 
she is on foot traversing the extent of the run allotted to her in every sense 
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LANGSHAN PULLET 



— turns over the dry leaves and scratches the ground, seeking for nour- 
ishment for her young family with the utmost zeal. When she discovers 
the larvse of an ant or a worm or a fly she calls her young with a cry peculiar 
to her and places her find under their little beaks. Then, with an abne- 
gation of -self that is astonishing, she sets herself again with fresh courage 
to hunt for insects of all sorts, whereof she clears the crops and 
nourishes her offspring." 
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The American vice-consul-general at Shanghai, W. S. Emeris, wrote, 
July 12, 1893, as follows: 

"There is no special interest taken in fowls in the consular district 
of Shanghai. The varieties generally raised and kept are the Langshan * 




AN IMPORTED LANGSHAN 
Yard of Miss Croat! 



black fowl, Cochin-China yellow fowl, and the ordinary bam-yard. Crests 
are to be found in the first two varieties, which are good-sized birds, the 
males averaging from eight to ten pounds each and the hens from four 
to six pounds. These are goods layers and prolific breeders. Both 
varieties have feathers on their legs, those of the Langshans being 

* Note the crests on both the Langshan and Cochin-China; but are they feathers 
or combs ? 
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higher up than the Cochins. In the former the legSi are a dark brown, 
those of the latter a dirty yellow. Both Langshans and Cochins breed 
true, but are frequently crossed. As to whether these 
fowls are bred pure I cannot say, but I think the 
Langshans are in some cases. They are all sitters. The 
principal reason for which each variety is kept is for 
eggs. The climate has always a tendency to dampness." 
The American Fancier, April 4, 1894, says: "The 
Langshan fowl is a distinct and fairly pure breed from 
the Yang-tse River region, just below Chin-Kiang. It is 
a large, heavy, handsome bird, usually black or slightly 
tinged on the neck with brown ; weight between seven 
and eight pounds; legs slate colored and frequently 
feathered ; they are good layers and sitters ; the eggs are 
of darkish brown and of good size. The hens are good mothers. The 
cock stands more than two feet in height. There is a well-developed 
comb on the cock and the hen." 




Froyn a photograph 
LANGSHAN PULLET 
Bred by A. H. Asche 



Standard of Excellence 

Size of Cock. — In fowls of such remarkable merit for table pur- 
poses size must be one of the considerations, and an adult bird should 
not weigh less than nine pounds. 

Carriage and Shape. — Sufficiently long on the leg 
to give a graceful carriage to the body ; fine in bone ; 
head small, carried well back, with full flowing hackle ; 
good wide shoulders; broad, meaty breast; fan- 
shaped tail, carried high, with plenty of glossy side- 
hangers and two sickle feathers, some six inches or 
more beyond the rest; general bearing that of an 
extremely active, intelligent bird. 

Comb. — Red, single, straight, upright, of medium 
t£::^it^^#^<<^' size, fine in quality and evenly serrated, being free 
from side sprigs. 

Beak. — Light to dark horn color — the latter 
preferred — strong, somewhat straight, well tapered, 
and slightly curved at point. 

Eye. — Large, bright, and intelligent, and ranging in color from lightest 




From a photograph 
LANGSHAN COCK 

Bred and owned by A. H. Asche, 
of Illinois 
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brown to very dark hazel, with black pupil. (Mr. Weir says some of 
the imported birds had silver or pearl eyes like the Malay.) 

Deaf Ear and Wattles. — Brilliant red, fine in quality, and medium size. 

Neck. — Sufficiently large to give a symmetrical appearance to and 
harmonize well with the other proportions of the body. 

Wings. — Somewhat low in the carriage, large, and having very bril- 
liant coverts. 

Thighs and Legs. — Somewhat short, yet large and full, covered with 
long, rather close-fitting feathers. 

Shanks. — Medium, with the scales of a dark-slate color showing 
between the skin under the scales of a light vivid pink, wide apart, a few 
feathers rimning down outside the legs and the centers of the outer toes on 
each foot. 

Feet. — The toes should be long and straight, small of bone, and, like 
the shanks, a dark-slate color, with the skin between the toes and scales 
a .light vivid pink. (This vivid pink should be described rather as a quality 
than a color, it being the evidence of a thin skin.) Toe-nails white, the 
under part of the foot light-pinkish white ; in young birds, the part de- 
scribed as vivid pink should be white. 

Plumage. — Dense black throughout, with brilliant beetle-green gloss 
upon it. Purple or blue tinge should disqualify, as should white feathers 
in adult fowls ; * the closer the plumage is, the better. 

Size of Hen. — Not less than seven pounds when fully grown. 

Carriage and Shape. — Gracefully roiuaded outline ; general appearance 
that of an active, intelligent bird. 

Plumage. — Same as cock. 

Comb. — Red, single, medium size, erect, fine in quality and evenly 
serrated, coming somewhat to a point at the apex. 

Tail. — Fan-shaped and full, carried rather high. 

* All black-plumage birds are liable to throw a white feather, especially after the first 
adult molt; such feather should not disqualify. 
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Photograph by courtesy o/'^ Reliable PotUtry Journal''* 
SOME WELL-BRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Owned by D. F, Palmer, Pennsylvania 




THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS* 

H. P. Schwab, New York 

HEN first produced, no other name was needed; they were 
simply Plymouth Rock fowls, and became well known 
the world over by this title. Since their introduction 
the White and the Buff Plymouth Rocks have been 
added ; consequently the original stock is now known as 
the Barred Plymouth Rock, oti account of their color and markings. No 
other fowl has ever enjoyed equal popularity in America. No variety 
has the same hold on the fancy or commercial breeder as this one. There 
are, however, several remarkably good breeds, but when compared with 
this one as the best general-purpose fowl they are not even a close second. 
Utility and actual worth are the basis of their well-earned popularity. 
There seems to be no condition, surrounding, or climate unfavorable to 
the Plymouth Rock. Where any fowl can live they will prosper. Their 
constitutional vigor appears to have no limit. They thrive anywhere 
and under all conditions. They stand confinement and, when allowed 

* This chapter has been entirely rewritten from an American point of view. Mr. 
Schwab is an experienced breeder and secretary of the American Plymouth Rock Club. 
He has made liberal use, by permission, of the excellent bulletin by T. F. McGrew on "The 
American Breeds of Fowls," published by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Weir's chapter on Plymouth Rocks in the English edition 
contained very little of interest to American breeders except the history of their early 
introduction into England, which is quoted herein. — Editor. 
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freedom, prove excellent foragers. They are a business fowl in every 
sense of the word, one that never deserts its post nor shirks a duty. They 
are prolific in yielding large-sized brown eggs of the richest flavor. Under 
favorable conditions they will produce as many eggs as any thoroughbred 
fowl. They are rapid growers, and make plump, juicy broilers at eight 
to ten weeks old. As a practical fowl, suited to the wants and conditions 
of those who desire eggs, meat, and feathers combined in one breed, they 
acknowledge no competitor. 

Their Origin and Name 

The first fowl to bear the name Plymouth Rock was developed in 
1847-49 by intermingling Cochin, Dorking, and Malay blood. The result 
was a mongrel, pure and simple, of very little or no real value. The 
knowledge of this inferiority influenced a sentiment against what was to 
be the most popular breed ever produced. When the present Barred 
Plymouth Rock was first announced, those best informed believed it to 
be the same as before under other guidance, but in fact it was an entirely 
different breed and in no way whatever related to that of 1849, except- 
ing in name, which breed, for reasons given above, was entirely extinct 
at that time. Our present type of Plymouth Rock is the outcome of 
the careful handling and breeding of fowls secured from crosses. The 
Barred Plymouth Rock was first brought to public attention and exhibited 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, in March, 1869, by D. A. Upham. All agree 
that the cross which was the source of this breed was first made by 
Joseph Spaulding, of Putnam, Connecticut. This cross was effected by 
the use of a Single-comb Dominique male and a Black Asiatic female, 
known at that time as the Black Java, but in reality it was the Black 
Cochin, and was so named with their adoption into the standard in 1875. 
Similar crosses and others of like character were made by some breeders, 
who obtained much the same results. The principal crosses, according 
to Messrs. Upham ai5d Felch, were as follows: 

Black Spanish,* then so called, bred upon White Cochins and top- 
crossed by the Single-comb Dominique. 

Black Spanish males with Gr-y Dorking females, topcrossed by 
Dominique. (This was called the Gray strain.) 

* The Black Spanish in these crosses were called Minorca Spanish, with red faces, 
white ears, and much smaller combs than the present Spanish and Minorcas. 
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Dominique on Buff Cochin, and inbred. (The Cochins then called 
Shanghais.) 

White Birmingham on Black Java,* topcrossed by Dominique. 

White Birmingham with Black Java, the Barred female specimens 
of the cross bred to the 
males of the product 
of the last named. 

The most promi- 
nent of the early- 
strains were the 
Spaulding, the Upham, 
the Drake, the Gray, 
the Pitman or Essex, 
the Gilman, and the 
Ramsdell. Of these, 
in the Ramsdell, al- 
though given a place 
to have this complete 
in all detail, there is 
no evidence that its 
influence is appreciable 
in any of the birds of 
to-day. The Drake 
strain is supposed to 
have been made by 
crossing Light 
Brahmas , White 
Cochins, and Domi- 
niques. Mr. Drake 
also had fowls and 
eggs from Mr. Upham, 
and thus modified his 

cross with the Upham stock. It is also claimed by the very best of 
authority that Mr. Drake introduced Dark Brahma blood by breeding a 
Plymouth Rock male upon Dark Brahma females. The original birds 

* The Black Javas were of Asiatic origin, legs indifferently feathered, with black 
shanks and yellow bottoms to the feet,. Isolated specimens were smooth-shanked. 




Phatogyaph by courtesy of Mr. Fishel 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK PRIZE COCK, "EDWARD B.,JR." 
Scored 965^ at Indianapulis in 1903. Bred and owned by U. R. Fishel, Indiana 
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of the Pitman strain were the progeny of a trio owned by a Mr. Lord, who 
procured them from Mr. Upham. The foundation of the Oilman strain 
also came from Mr. Upham. I have no doubt that both he and 
Mr. Pitman made some other crosses, as did H. B. May, who later (1876) 
bought some of the best Pitman birds. He used the Light Brahma cross 
and later crossed them with the Grade Game. This last cross proved 
successful. It gave his strain great weight for moderate size, rich, red 
eyes, and great stamina. Mr. Gilman produced a strain that was noted 
for its fine females. The prominent characteristics were yellow legs and 
beaks. The make-up of the Gray strain is given above. 

The above is, I believe, a true account of the origin of the early 

strains of the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Out 
of this amalgamation 
we have a race of which 
we are proud, it being 
America's first achieve- 
ment in breed-making, 
which as yet stands un- 
rivaled. 

No matter what 
variety of color is 
shown, the form or 
shape of all must be the 
same. The presence of 
breed characteristics 
must be so strong as to 
stamp them with the 
unmistakable emblem 
' ' Plymouth Rock 
Shape. " The impor- 
tance of this is shown 
in the fact that some 
persons can select a 
White Plymouth Rock 
from a White Wyandotte only by the difference in comb. This is the 
outcome of not demanding greater attention to true type in the 




Photograph furnished by T. F. McGreiu 
A WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK PRIZE-WINNIiR AT NEW YORK 
SHOW 
Bred and owned by Harry Graves, Connecticut 
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show-room, where size, color, and comb are given more credit than 
is due and too little attention to the breed emblem — shape. An 
effort is here made to describe the proper shape of the Plymouth Rock, 
and all sections, including the head and its belongings, are described as 
minutely as possible, omitting reference to color, which will be taken up 
separately. 

Typical Form and Shape of Male 

The head of the male should be moderately large, rather round when 
viewed from the side, prominent in front with broad crown, and carried 
well up. A long head is quite improper and should not be tolerated. 
It destroys the whole appearance of an otherwise handsome specimen. 
Eyes should be large and clear, bright rich bay in color. Bright bay 
eyes are one of the chief beauties of the well-bred Rock. Weak-colored 
or pearl eyes are almost a deformity. They look real bad, and in addition 
to their appearance indicate either poor breeding, a delicate constitution, 
or both. The eyes of a strong, vigorous specimen are usually very bright 
and striking in appearance. The comb is one of the most important sec- 
tions of the bird as far as looks and fancy points are concerned. To meet 
with standard requirements it should be medium or slightly below medium 
in size, and in proportion to the specimen set firmly on the head, perfectly 
straight and upright, and of fine texture, with five even and well-defined 
serrations. The points of the comb must be even and regular. The 
comb from the front where it rests on the beak should curve gracefully 
back, finishing with a nicely shaped heel; it should form a half -oval over 
the head, being highest in the center and gently declining either way, 
neither high in front nor in the rear. A twisted, uneven, or thumb-marked 
comb is much despised, while a perfectly formed comb is the crowning 
effect. The beak should be short, stout, and regularly curved. The 
wattles should be moderate in size, nicely rounded, and of even size and 
fine texture. When ill-shaped or uneven they are a deformity. The 
ear-lobes should be neat, fine, and of equal size, nicely placed on the face 
below and in the rear of the eyes. A nice, prominent pair of wattles and 
ear-lobes, if of good shape and texture, add much to the appearance of 
the head and the bird. 

Neck. — To be perfect in shape the neck should be of medium length, 
nicely arched from just back of the comb to the body, tapering and with 
abundant hackle ; the hackle and saddle will meet when the head is thrown 
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back. A narrow, long, or thin neck on a Plymouth Rock is very bad — 
nothing looks worse — while a strong, full, well-proportioned neck gives 
the specimen the real high-tone requirement of the breed. 

Back. — The back of the Plymouth Rock is one of its most important 
characteristics. We quote in full the standard description: "Broad, 
of medium length, and rising with a slight concave sweep to the tail; 
saddle feathers of medium length and abundant." To be perfect the 
back must ineet with this description. Add to it "broad at the shoulders," 
and you have the real ideal to follow. This description calls for nearly 
the same style back as is mentioned for the Brahma. Note that the 
Plymouth Rock back is fashioned after that of the Brahma, while the 
Wyandotte back resembles that of the Cochin. No cushion is called for 
in the Plymouth Rock, while for the Wyandotte male a broad, full saddle 
is necessary, the female being slightly cushioned. If these characteristics 
of back were strictly adhered to the Plymouth Rock would be more dis- 
tinctive. The broad back of medium length (medium as between the 
long back of the Java and the short back of the Wyandotte) is essential. 
Nothing short of this description fills the standard requirement. A 
demand of so much importance should be most strictly adhered to. If 
this description was well understood and followed to the letter much of 
the present confusion as to type would disappear. In my opinion, the 
back is the most important section. Unless it is good, it is impossible 
to reach the highest type in breeding. 

Tail. — Tail formation is quite a factor in the proper finish of the back. 
If the main tail feathers are strong and fairly well spread they help to 
build up the back to the proper ending, in accordance with the standard ; 
but when these feathers are contracted or narrow they allow the saddle 
plumage to gather and form the narrow or pinched appearance instead 
of the proper sweep to the tail. They also spoil the shape of the tail itself, 
giving a tapering appearance from the shoulders back. The tail should 
be of medium length, spread at the base, and carried moderately upright. 
The sickles should be fairly developed, spreading latterly beyond the 
tail proper; lesser sickles and tail coverts well developed and well curved. 
Medium length in Plymouth Rocks, not alone in standard description of 
tail, but in all sections, means a medium between the large and small 
varieties. The tail of the Plymouth Rock in formation and finish resem- 
bles somewhat the tail of the Brahma. The carriage of each is about 
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Photograph by courtesy of Mr. Fishel 
THREE PRIZE-WINNING WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLETS 
Scored g6, 96J4. and 96^, Bred and fiHned by U. R, Fishel, Indiana 

the same. The sickle feathers and coverts are fashioned much on the 
same Hnes. Therefore, when it is stated that" the Plymouth Rock back, 
including the tail, is fashioned somewhat after the Brahma, it is hoped 
that the proper formation of each in accordance with the standard is 
properly understood as the meaning. This positively prohibits the Cochin 
form of back for either. 

The under portion of the Plymouth Rock, including breast, under 
part of body, abdomen, and legs, is of equal importance. The broad, 
deep, and well-rounded breast gives these fowls their value as table poultry. 
The notably rounded keel-bone that extends well forward helps to build 
out the foundation for plenty of breast meat, while the strong, full abdomen 
provides the space for eggs in the female. But both the male and female 
are confined within the demand for moderately full fluff only, while in the 
Wyandotte considerably more fluff is allowed. Here, again, is the fact 
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that while the Cochin form is allowable in the Wyandotte it must not 
be present in the Plymouth Rock. Wings of medium size, broad and 
full at the shoulders, help to spread the hackle and widen the shoulders, 
giving the strong, broad appearance as the specimen faces one, while 
close, narrow wings help to give the narrow, inferior appearance such as 
is often found on what are called undeveloped specimens. The strong, 
prominent wing point, or bow, which is well built out with under muscles, 
adds very much to the appearance of the fowl. A large thigh supported 
by stout, well-proportioned shank of medium length, good feet and toes 
compose the proper leg for the Plymouth Rock. A long leg, thin shank, 
and ill-shaped toes are incorrect. Without the proper foundation a fowl 
of such build as the Plymouth Rock could not have that finished appear- 
ance demanded for it. 

Points Concerning the Female 

While the general description given above touches upon the form 
of both male and female, there are some features about the female which 
require a more special notice. The most important of these is the tail. 
This should be so carried as to form a continuation of the back. It should 
not be so elevated as to form an angle in the back, nor should it droop in 
the least. To give the best appearance to the back the main tail feathers 
may spread out at the base, but should come together at the point. The 
most striking feature of a well-formed Barred Plymouth Rock female 
is a beautiful head and neck, which are most difficult to obtain in any 
approach to perfection. In many instances the head is large and heavy 
in appearance, and the barring of the neck gives rather a spotted appear- 
ance on the surface, which should show true barring. When of proper 
make-up the head is nicely formed and well set on the neck; the beak 
should be short and strong and nicely curved, so as to present a finished 
appearance ; comb should be neat and rather small, but well defined and 
of suitable proportions to conform to the head ; eyes bright and clear, bay 
in color; neck nicely curved, gradually widening toward the juncture 
with the shoulders. This graceful head and neck make a most attractive 
appearance. 

The medium length as demanded for back furnishes correct propor- 
tions for a graceful sweep or incline of back toward the tail, as described. 
This description allows the beautiful back formation that should be free 
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from all appearance of a cushion, for the true Plymouth Rock female 

should be free from cushion on back and have only a slight showing of fluff. 

While they are required 

to be well feathered about 

the abdomen, there should 

not be a fluffy formation. 

Back, breast, and body 

should be well rounded 

and full at point of breast ; 

the wings closely set 

against the body and 

strong at shoulder; main 

tail feathers standing at a 

slight incline as if they 

formed the end of the back. 

They should be so spread 

at the base as to form a 

graceful support to the 

back without causing a 

too full appearance at 

point of wing. The under 

filling of the tail should be 

prominent. 

The marking of the 
Barred Plymouth Rock 

female, when properly distributed, is grace itself. Beginning with the close, 
narrow bars just back of the comb and gradually broadening and widening 
as the tail is approached, there is formed what might be called circles of 
grayish blue when seen imder good lights and conditions. Much depends 
upon the evenness of barring and the well-defined hnes between the two 
colors; for when either encroaches upon the other the greatest beauty is 
wanting. This combination of light and dark colors creates the so-called 
blue tint of the Barred Plymouth Rocks. The beauty depends entirely 
upon the purity of color and the graceful formation of the bars. 

The beak and shanks of both male and female should be true yellow; 
but it is a fact that many more have dark spots than the true color. These 
dark spots come from the early Java cross, no doubt, and will continue 




Photograph b^courre^^/ " American Agriculturist" t 



BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET 
First at Boston, 1901. Owned by P. W. Noyes, Connecticut 
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for years to come. A very limited amount of black striping is allowed 
in the beak of the female, but the nearer it approaches pure yellow the 
better; while the beak of the male should under all circumstances be a 
clear, pure yellow. Yellow skin is also required. The shank should be 
strong and well placed, with no inclination to turn in at the hock. They 
should be wide rather than narrow at this point. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks 

In his most excellent bulletin on "The American Breeds of Fowls" 
T. F. McGrew says ; We have never seen an authentic proof that there 
is any other native North American fowhthan the turkey that has been 
domesticated. All of our poultry, both land and water fowls, which are 
classed as domestic poultry, came to us from other lands. Those we 
have are all the result of careful crossing, mating, and improving. We 
have always paid the strictest attention to color demands, often at the 
sacrifice of shape. This is a natural result almost sure to follow close 
breeding for color. Good, even color of plumage can be procured and 

maintained in highest perfection only 
by close line breeding, a natural result 
being more or less loss of size and good 
form. Line breeding, or inbreeding, is 
an absolute necessity to produce a 
certain type or color. There is no 
other way to produce either with any 
certainty, and while we are thus guiding 
our stock into new conditions we are as 
surely reducing their size and injuring 
their shape and vigor. The only sure 
way to maintain all is to have more 
than one line of breeding-stock, so as 
to be able to invigorate one by the 
other with as little injury to color as 
possible. Our demand for perfection of 
color and barring in our Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks has driven all those who 
produce for exhibition purpose to close line breeding and to the 
double-mating system. These two methods have proved successful 




}-rom a drawiiifr by F. L. Seweil 
IDEAL PLYMOUTH ROCK MALE 
Adopted by the American Plymouth Rock Club 
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for color, and at the same time have added more grace or better 
form to the fowls as a breed. 

The color demand of the standard 
is bluish-gray, barred with narrow 
parallel lines of dark blue, approaching 
almost to a positive black. The bar- 
ring is to be close in all sections of 
the body, and on neck and saddle 
hackle narrower and closer than in 
other sections. The barring must 
positively show the entire length of 
the feathers in all sections when they 
are not mostly composed of down. 
In the primaries, secondaries, and 
feathers of the tail the barring is to be 
wider than in other sections. The 
shade of surface color is to be nearly 
or quite \miform throughout. The 
most perfect colored Barred Plymouth 
Rock is one whose color is so perfectly 

blended as to present to view the attractive blue shade so continually 
talked of as belonging to them, but so seldom seen in anything like perfec- 
tion. When the groiind color is of a clear bluish-gray and the modified 
blue-black, so called, and the lines between the two shades are clear-cut 
and distinct, the combination, under proper light, reflects the blue tint 
which is so desirable in a high-class specimen. The crowning beauty of 
the Plymouth Rock is its purity of color. The two shades, one light 
and the other dark, must each be pure and true to its color and positively 
free from any tinge of foreign color. This, to begin with, is the funda- 
mental condition when selecting for proper coloring. When we have 
this purity of color perfect surface color is assured. 




FroTti a lirawhig l<y F. L. Seweli 
IDEAL PLYMOUTH ROCK FEMALE 
Adopted by the American Plymouth Rock Club 



Points About Proper Barring 

There are two very important factors in the problem of barring 
often passed over without due attention — that is, the narrow and parallel 
lines of dark blue. The bars must be narrow and straight, those of the 
neck fine and distinct. Spots on the surface of the neck plumage are 
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not bars. The barring of the neck must entirely cross the feather, barring 
it just as perfectly as the most perfect feather of the body. Or, in other 
words, fine lines of the darker color must extend across the light shade, 
as straight as if made with mechanical precision, from the point of the 
feather down close to the skin in perfect regularity. The lines in the 
smaller feathers close to the head are the finest, and they grow wider and 

more pronounced until they reach 
the lower portion of the hackle, 
which are about the same as the 
saddle plumage. 

The saddle plumage of the 
male is another section that has 
the narrower lines of barring. 
While these lines are not so fine 
as in the neck plumage, they 
conform to one another in their 
graduation and style of lines. 
Often the most beautiful barring 
is present in this section. The 
prevalent defects found in these 
sections are the V-shaped bars 
and the broken lines, where the 
quill, or shaft of the feather, 
passes through them. In the latter 
the line, or bar, on one side of 
the quill will be its own width 
higher on the feather than the 
continuation of the same bar on 
the other side, thus: "^ -i-. These two defects are quite serious, 
as they destroy the uniformity of surface bars, which should 
parallel each other, and, in addition to this, count against them in 
under color. 

The body plumage, including breast of both male and female, is 
barred alike, being broader and more striking than in neck plumage. 
Each feather usually ends with the darker shade. When this is not 
the case the specimen is frequently too white for exhibition. It is especially 
important that the lines in these sections should be very uniform and 




Drawn from life by F. i^. Sewell 
PRIZE-WINNING BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
COCKEREL 
Bred and owned by Schwab Bros., New York 
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From a photograph. Used dy periniss 
A MARVEL OF REGULAR BARRING 
Bred and raised by Bradley Bros., Massachusetts 



straight. The dividing line between the light and dark shades must be 

very sharp and entirely free from bronzy shading. 
The back plumage of the male 

should conform in shade and barring 

with its own hackle and saddle plumage. 

While the barring is not so fine, neither 

should it be so heavy as to look out 

of place between the two. This portion 

of the fowl is one of the weakest color 

sections of the male bird. Metallic black 

will often show like a network over the 

back, and here, more than in any other 

section, is found the white under color. 

All these faults should be absolutely 

driven out. 

The main tail feathers of both male 

and female should have the perfect 

barring, but should be considerably wider 

than in any other section. Here, again, is often present the broken bars, 

and, being so much broader, they look the more out of place. The 

clear-colored, regularly barred tail 
feathers add considerable finish to any 
specimen, while poor color and ir- 
regular barring in the tail feathers, 
being always in sight, have an un- 
favorable bearing upon the other sections 
of the bird. One of the most beautiful 
effects of plumage comes from a profu- 
sion of handsomely marked feathers 
filling in imderneath the tail. This not 
only vastly improves the general appear- 
ance of the fowl, but gives a perfect 
finish to the tail. Wing bows of male 
birds are often defecti^-e. Here the 
barring is often weak and ticked, and 

From a f holograph. Used by permission rrl, j-ijl 1 1 

REGULARITY OF BARRING thc color of thc llights ot both male and 

°^'ii^^:^'&S^^°,t^^i^^r^^^:7B,S':^^'''"' female often has the appearance of 

Massachusetts, the last fifteen years 
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gradually merging the one shade into the other. A wing with flights 
equaling the tail or secondaries in color and barring is quite uncommon, 
a condition which seems seldom removed. 

To sum up the subject of surface color: Whether it be of the very- 
light shade sometimes seen, or much darker, or whatever shade the specimen 
may be, a uniform shade of color should prevail throughout the fowl. 
Let it not have a light neck with a dark saddle or back; neither will it 
do to have one shade on back and saddle, including tail, and another 
shade on breast. "The shade of surface color must be nearly or quite 
uniform throughout" to meet the standard demand. 

UNDER BARRING 

The barring must show on the entire length of the feathers in all 
sections when they are not mostly composed of down. This is the law 
for under color or barring, according to the standard. 



Or, in other words, all 
fluffy feathers that cover 
the fowl shall show 
skin. This with some 
that the barring of 
be quite as distinct 
ring, which is 
neous, it not being 
wording of the 
simply calls for a 
tively shows itself the 
feather." In this case 
does not demand the 
under as upon the 
is the intent of the 
same time the 
has been produced 
approaching the 




From a fihotograplt 

SHOWING SURFACE AND UNDER 

COLOR 

Alice," a Nonpareil strain pullet, winner of ist at 

Rochester. A daugliter of hers won ist at same 

show, 1903. Bred and owned by Schwab Bros. 



feathers other than the 

the posterior portion of 

positive barring to the 

is taken t o mean 

under plumage must 

as the surface bar- 

considered erro- 

the intent of the 

standard, as it 

' ' barring that posi- 

whole length of the 

a positive showing 

same intensity of color 

surface. While this 

standard, at the 

limited number that 

with under barring 

distinctness and per- 



fection of surface barring has attracted the greatest admiration of all 
who have seen them. Such instances point to this style of barring as 
being very near to perfection as gauged by public opinion. If it is 
possible to produce such intense imder barring and hold the surface 
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color clear and clean-cut, we shall assuredly have an attractive color 
and style of marking. 

The weak points for under barring are on the back of both male and 
female and just forward of the tail of the male. Not very long ago the 
surface of wing and the plumage of thigh of both male- and female were 
quite deficient, but this is now much improved. The greatest trouble 
experienced with an excessive under barring is an injury to surface color. 
The much barring to the skin carries with it such a predominance of 
strength in the darker shade as to influence the surface color :andesirably 
and to show the metallic black rather strongly on the males. 

When a clear, clean under color, nicely barred to the skin, quite 
plain enough to be readily seen, is obtained, the standard demand is 
fulfilled. At the same time the most positive preference is shown, by 
all who are well informed, for the positive barring, provided it is clear, 
clean, and regular. Often those who are not fully acquainted with the 
methods of judging fail to understand why a fowl which fills the standard 
demand in under color should be discounted as against the one with the 
better barring. The fact that one has better barring than the other 
must place it in advance on this point, at least. With some, the wing 
flights are classed as under color, or barring. These are the most difficult 
to control and to bring within the desired color demand, and few specimens 
are ever seen that have flights that could be considered within the standard 
line. Seldom do we see one in which the lines between the two colors are 
distinctly drawn. The tendency of the colors to run (as the saying is in 
the dye-shop) seems to invade the flights. 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE MATINGS 

The formations, as shown in their origin, gives the greater strength 
of color to the female. The so-called top cross of the lighter-colored 
male with the darker-colored female still casts its influence toward the 
too dark female and the too light colored male. This natural condition, 
it is claimed, renders it quite impossible to produce the proper exhibition 
color males and females from the sarae pair. For this reason, what is 
called the double-mating system has come into general use. There are 
those who claim to produce exhibition males and females both from the 
same mating. While this is done to a certain extent, the facts are that 
by far the greater portion of our best exhibition Barred Plymouth Rocks 
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are produced by the double-mating system. One of our most successful 
breeders states that each year his single-mating system comes nearer to 

achieving the same 
success as has been 
obtained heretofore 
from the extreme 
double matings. 

When we speak 
o f single matings 
for producing 
Barred Plymouth 
Rocks the pos- 
sibility of being 
able to mate a pair, 
, trio, or pen that 
will produce both 
males and females 
of high-class exhibi- 
tion qualities is im- 
plied. If it is pos- 
sible to select a pair 
that will produce 
both males and 
females of proper 
standard color and 
shape, that have 
the very desirable 
surface color and 
barring, also the 
requisite amount of under color, then we have succeeded on the 
single-mating system. Until this is accompHshed the single-mating 
method is not a success. A standard colored male mated to three 
or four hens, some of them light in color, some dark, and some medium, 
might produce both males and females of good quality. But that is not 
single mating. Single mating, in the strictest sense, is producing both males, 
and females of the highest quality from a single pair. It must be the- 
result of a true single mating of one pair of fowls, not a pen, nor yet a trio.. 




' VULCAN III. 



Frem a photograph 
A SON OF "VULCAN 11." PLYMOUTH ROCK 

COCKEREL AMERICAN TYPE 

Bred by Mr. C. H. Latham 
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This is the selection of what are called pullet-breeding females and 
mating them with pullet-producing males, for the express purpose of 
producing exhibition colored pullets ; also the selection of cockerel-breeding 
females and mating them with cockerel-producing males for the purpose 
of obtaining exhibition cockerels. This is what is known as double mating. 
For the production of pullets under this method, select females of perfect 
standard color in barring and under barring ; be careful as to clear, clean- 
cut barring that is absolutely perfect in all respects, so far as it is possible 
to obtain it; pay strict attention to the fine, close barring in the neck; 
see that this is really and properly barred, and not marked with broken, 
or V-shaped, lines. Also look well to the tail, flight, and secondary feathers. 
Spare no pains in selecting the breeding females, taking onl}^ such as will 
satisfy thoroughly your desire were the same condition of plumage inherited 
by their future chicks. 

With such females place 
a male of considerably lighter 
color than they are — one that 
has been bred for this line of 
breeding. Their breeding is 
their quality. Some use very 
thin-colored males. These 
very light-colored males with 
such females as are above 
described will produce light- 
colored pullets. Others take 
what might be called a 
medium shade and gain the 
medium color in females. 
The shade in this way can 
be partially guided in your 
pullets. The fact to be borne 
in mind is that with such 
females the lighter in color 
the male used the lighter the 
pullets will be. No matter 
what shade of color is preferred, let it be remembered that the male 
used for producing pullets must be lighter in shade than his mates. 




From a photosraph by permission of the "Reliable Poultry journal" 

FIRST-PRIZE WHITE ROCK PULLET AMERICAN TYPE 

Bred andowned by Mr, Mortimer F, Stapleton, Mancliester, Iowa 
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When success in producing high-class exhibition females is attained 
and a line established that will produce them year after year, the males 
from these matings are most valuable as pullet-breeders. 

For producing males that will win in strong competition, select fine 
large females in shades of color considerably darker than standard color. 
These females must be entirely free from any bad color. They must 
have fine, close, regular barring, rimning to the skin. It is quite useless 
to hope to produce good males, or in fact good fowls of any kind, from 
inferior females. Better by far to give all the time and attention to one 
pair or trio of real meritorious specimens than to hope for success that can 
never come from inferior stock. After selecting these darker-colored 
females, place with them the finest male possible to obtain — one of perfect 
standard color, marking, and under color. The nearer he comes to perfec- 
tion in every section the better will be his sons. In all these matings 
the barrings must be of straight, naiTow type. Each and every specimen 
must conform to all the demands of the standard, as well as to the style 
and manner of barring. 

General Demands 

In addition to what Mr. McGrew says above, I think it proper to 
add that the double-mating system is not confined to the Plymouth Rocks 
only, but that this style of mating has been used for years by the most 
successful breeders of all the Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, Brahmas, 
Cochins, etc. 

The standard weight for Plymouth Rocks is as follows: Cocks, 
nine and one-half pounds ; cockerels, eight pounds ; hens, seven and one-half 
pounds; pullets, six and one-half pounds. This answers for all varieties. 
Some breeders dote on larger size and claim consequently improved stock, 
laying qualities, etc. It is my opinion — and facts have often demonstrated 
it — that the nearer standard the better the quality and the truer the shape. 
Undersize is a serious defect and so is oversize. An extra pound over is 
allowable in most cases, but do not go beyond that. The standard size 
for Plymouth Rocks was arranged by breeders who knew at what weight 
they were at their best. If we follow this standard we are bound to be 
headed right. So if you use the limit of one-half pound under to a poimd 
over standard you have the right weight and size. Mr. McGrew says, 
and I fully agree with him, that "no fowl, of any kind, not true to its 
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From aphotograph by C. J. Ross 
BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK COCK 
First prize, New York, 1904. Bred and owned by Millville Poultry Farm, New Jersey 
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breed characteristics should be used as a breeder. The first requisite to 
be considered in selecting either a male or a female for these matings is to 
have present in each specimen a true Plymouth Rock form of the highest 
degree. It should always be borne in mind that the male largely influences 
color, while the female gives the size and general formation. A breeder 
that has a poor comb or deformity of any kind should never be used, and 
the strictest attention to proper 
color of eye, ear-lobe, beak, 
legs, and toes should be given. 
By following closely these sug- 
gestions and selecting, when 
it is possible, specimens that 
have been bred in line for 
males or females, as the case 
may be, for years, success in 
producing high-class Barred 
Plymouth Rocks should be 
attained. ' ' 

Buff Plymouth Rocks 

The whole fraternity'' of 
poultry fanciers thought the 
advent of the new white 
varieties marked the full tide 
of success with fowls; but 
when the facts as to new buff 
breeds shone upon us, all in- 
terested in fancy fowls, to a 
greater or less extent, went, 

as might be said, color-mad. Even to this day men will argue the 
question as to the shade of color, and present as samples of true buff 
color specimens ranging from lemon-yellow to snuff -brown, some one 
calling each shade the proper color. 

It is acknowledged that there have been two original strains of the 
Buff Plymouth Rocks — the one called the Wilson strain, the other the 
Fall River strain. The Wilson stram originated with J. D. Wilson, of 
Worcester, New York, from Buff Cochins and Light Brahmas. The Fall 




Photoi^raph by courtesy of" Neio England Homesiead" 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK PULLET 
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River strain was produced b}^ R. G. Buffington, Doctor N. B. Aldrich,* and 
others, at Fall River, Massachusetts, by crossing Rhode Island Reds and 

White Plymouth Rocks; also from 
selected Rhode Island Reds that 
had fairly good Plymouth Rock 
shape and buff color. The Rhode 
Island Reds selected for this pur- 
pose had more or less Plymouth 
Rock blood in their veins. 

These early productions had 
black tails, dark flights, almost 
red body color, and very red wing 
bows. The Wilson strain had the 
better size and color; the Fall 
River strain better form. From 
the union of the two those in- 
terested have produced a fowl 
that has the true breed charac- 
teristics, also good size and color. 
Few varieties have advanced so 
fast as these in real quality of 
both form and feather. It is not 
unusual to see male birds of true 
color through and through, while in 
females true color is so common as to be practically established; yet in 
some cases the color is thin and washy and in others too deep or too red. 
But even with these faults their handlers have shown great skill in bring- 
ing them to their present condition in so few years, notwithstanding an 
undercurrent of hereditary forces tending toward many shapes and colors 
which came through their original make-up. 

The first exhibit of this variety was made by Mr. Buffington in 
December, 1890. Both he and Doctor Aldrich exhibited at Providence, 
Mr. Buffington entered his birds as Buff Plymouth Rocks, while Doctor 

* In i± recent letter Doctor Aldrich says; ''I was the first to exhibit Rhode Island 
Reds. I showed them in New York in i8gi or 1892, the same year that Buff Wyandottes 
and BvifE Plymouth Rocks were first seen at that show. R. G. Buffington and myself made 
the exhibit; but I showed also the Rhode Island Reds in 'the any other variety' class." 
— Editor. 
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Aldrich named his exhibit Golden Buffs, under which name they attracted 
very httle attention. Those known as Buff Plymouth Rocks were the 
center of a new excitement. The Wilson strain was exhibited for the 
first time as Buff Plymouth Rocks in 1892, but the first exhibit made by 
Mr. Wilson himself was at the World's Fair, 1893. Ever since they have 
held a prominent position at the shows. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that all Plymouth Rocks must 
have the same shape, form, and breed characteristics. That the shape 
makes the breed is ever true, while color is simply the emblem of the 
variety. In mating these fowls for producing the highest-class specimens, 
first of all select good size, vigor, and Plymouth Rock shape, always 
looking well to the quality of comb, eyes, wattles, ear-lobes, beak, shanks, 
and feet. In addition, have good, even color as described below. 

The standard calls for one even shade of true golden buff through- 
out. This is a most simple proposition, that tells us in the plainest possible 
language that all buff fowls must be a true buff of golden hue ; not lemon- 
bioff nor reddish-buff; neither shall it be reddish-brown nor snuff -brown, 
but true and simple "golden buff" which approaches a true-colored 
chamois-skin or one of our American (yellow) gold coins. 

The most constant defects in the buff color are the red that comes 
on the wing bow, the black that comes on the tail and wings, and the 
white that comes in the tail, wings, and under color. Some one of these 
is always present. A surplus of black seems to drive the others out. 
Years of experience have taught those who have bred buff fowls that it 
is a good plan to confine the black to the tail feathers and to hold just a 
little of it hidden away in the main tail plumage. This can be done, 
and it helps to fortify against the white. All specimens having the red 
wing bows should be discarded and used simply as market poultry. 

By all means keep your Plymouth Rocks up in size. Have them 
look their character. A small-looking specimen which is so fat as to 
pass muster vinderweight demands is simply a heavyweight small bird. 
Breed them to good size. Have them look to be full-sized Plymouth 
Rocks. It is the good, reasonable size that is needed — not overfat, 
so as to weigh in at standard weights. Pay attention to all head portions, 
for they count largely for or against the specimen. All fowls should have 
good, bright, rich bay-colored eyes. Nothing detracts more from their 
beauty than poor shape or poor color of eyes. Stamp out the tendency to 
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feathers on shanks or between the toes. Destroy these, no matter if 
they excel in color and shape, by sending all that show the slightest 
tendency to this defect to the poultry market. 

The Rhode Island cross still shows its presence by marking some of 
the hackle feathers with black. Watch for this continually and get 
rid of it. Keep clear of all unevenness in color, and do not allow the 
■color to run thin and light in shade; at the same time avoid the deep 
dark shades that properly belong to the Rhode Island Reds. Select 
the true-shaped, true-colored specimens and hold to them and breed 
for better results, thus building true and well as the stock advances closer 
and closer to the line of perfection. 

Formerly it was supposed that the mating of extremes in color would 
result in a correct shade of buff, but breeders have found it does not do 
to mate deep-red-colored birds with lemon-buffs. The result has been 
mossy-colored offspring, particularly so on wing bows and breast. 

With buff fowls the greatest attention must be paid to the color of 
the male. Good colored chicks cannot be produced from light, thin- 
colored males any sooner than from those that are deep red. The color 
of the males to be used in breeding should be very true and even ; ticking 
should be avoided. In shade it must be the breeder's ideal, the color that 
he thinks most closely approaches that called for by the standard. The 
under color should be a shade or two lighter than the surface, but should 
extend well down to the skin. These properties will result in a solid, 
true surface color, and with proper mating good colored chicks will be 
produced. A good test to know if the surface of the male is even is to 
hold the bird in such a position that the hackle and saddle feathers will 
come together. By doing this any difference in the shade can be easily 
detected. 

After selecting a male with proper shade, even in color, allowing for 
the glossy finish of neck, back, saddle, and wings, which must be of same 
shade, mate him with the truest-colored female it is possible to obtain. 
The females should range in color from a shade lighter to the exact shade 
of color in the male's breast. Be careful and avoid breeding from females 
with the lacing often found in strains where much red-buff blood has been 
used. Where this fault is present true, buff is a long way ahead. 
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White Plymouth Rocks and Their Origin 

The White Plymouth Rocks are (so-called) sports from the Barred 
variety. There are two causes fotrnd for such a variation in the formation 
of the breed — first, the Black Java was part of the original foundation 
stock, and all solid black fowls are apt to occasionally throw white chicks ; 
and, second, the cross of the white Asiatic fowl, for the purpose of enlarging 
the size, clearing the plumage, and increasing the size of their eggs, might 
be expected to occasionally crop out in the offspring. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that white fowls have been occasionally produced; the greatest 
surprise in their appearance is their good Plymouth Rock form. 

About 1875 or 1876 Oscar F. Frost, of Monmouth, Maine, had hatched 
from eggs laid by Barred Plymouth Rocks some white chicks that grew 
to be good Plymouth Rocks in shape, but white in color. These are said 
to have been the first that 
were ever mentioned up to 
that time as having made an 
appearance. As soon as it 
was admitted that such was 
the case, others through the 
country claimed to have had 
the same experience in their 
flocks. In almost every case 
they seemed to come from 
either the Essex or the Drake 
strain of birds. The origi- 
nator of what was known 
as the Essex strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks claims to 
have crossed into his flock 
a fowl called the White 
Birmingham. It is claimed 
by some that this is the true 
reason for this strain pro- 
ducing white fowls. There 
was considerable activity in an effort by those who disliked the idea of 
allowing a white fowl to be called a Plymouth Rock to have them named 
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Birminghams, but the satisfactory establishment of their descent from the 
Plymouth Rocks, the evidence that they reproduced their qualities, and 
the presence of as good form as could be shown in the Barred variety 
secured to them their right to the family name. 

When we speak of this variety as a sport from the Barred Rocks, 

we mean that eggs laid 
b 3'^ the Barred variety 
produced these white 
specimens, and that this 
was simply the reappear- 
ance of ancestral charac- 
ters through the action of 
well-known laws of 
heredity. It is asserted 
that it is not an unusual 
occurrence for some lots 
of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
to produce solid or almost 
solid black fowls. This 
also might be expected, 
since there were black as 
well as white breeds used 
for foundation stock. 
When solid black fowls 
produce pure white off- 
spring these are called 
Albinos. This is looked 
upon as a weakness in 
color of the parent birds. 
But when any made breed 
shows a tendency to "throw back" to any one of its ancestors it is 
called a reversionary tendency, or the going back to an ancestor. In this 
case the white specimen took the color of one of its ancestors and held 
to the shape of its immed'ate family. 

We must not have the impression that the first of these white sports 
had good clear color, for they had not. It took several years of great care 
in mating to get them started toward breeding true. This, however, is 
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not remarkable, since our very oldest known breeds will not breed abso- 
lutely true at all times. A new variety could not be expected to do better 
than those which have been carefully selected for many years. As the 
result of patience, skill, and good judgment we now have the White Plym- 
outh Rock, which is of as good form as can be found in any Plymouth 
Rock variety. Their color is pure white, with beaks, shanks, and feet of 
beautiful orange-yellow, giving the combination of color so popular in this 
country. 

As stated before, all Plymouth Rocks, no matter of what variety 
color they may be, must have the same shape. There is but the one true 
Plymouth Rock shape. An effort has been made to state plainly in previous 
pages just what this should be, and the first and most essential require- 
ment is that all specimens of the white variety that are used for breeding 
shall be most perfect in Plymouth Rock shape. As there are but two 
conditions of quality to be considered — good shape and pure color — it 
is of the greatest importance to have them both as near to perfection as 
possible. Fine large specimens of most perfect Plymouth Rock shape 
which are pure white in color and whose head, comb, and eyes are right up 
to standard demands are the only kind worth consideration for breeding 
purposes. With these they must also have a good, richly colored, yellow 
beak, shanks, and feet. It is simply folly to hope to produce good speci- 
mens from tmder-sized, ill-shaped, poor-colored specimens. To succeed 
it is necessary to have good stock. 

The pure white plumage of a fowl is quite as difficult to obtain in 
perfection as any of the variety colors; yellowish or creamy tints, also 
black specks, will show in the feathers of the very best strains. Often 
when the surface plumage appears white the under color will show the 
creamy tint. This discoloration is often prevalent in the quills of the 
wings and tail feathers, also in the back just in front of the tail. As before 
stated, in shape they are a counterpart of the Barred variety; size and 
weight should be the same ; in color they should be pure white — not creamy 
white, but chalk-white. Every feather should have special attention in 
your breeders if you wish to improve color. In addition to the white 
plumage, they should have clear yellow legs and bright bay eyes. These 
are two characteristics hard to get in a white fowl, but they are of vital 
importance. The idea that any one can breed any white variety to 
standard requirements is radically wrong. It takes the same degree 
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of skill and patience to breed good white fowls successfully as is required 
for those of parti-color. 

The Pea-combed Variety 

One of the results of the many additions of new blood used for im- 
proving the Barred Plymouth Rock is a barred fowl with the Pea or Brahma 
comb. Such specimens came from true Plymouth Rock matings and 
were fostered by several who believed the style of comb to be of advan- 
tage. As to their origin, the words of H. S. Babcock, who, more than 
any other person, should have the credit of their origin, are quoted. He 
writes as follows : "In searching for its origin the writer has received 
hundreds of letters showing that in various flocks, at siuidry times and in 
divers places, Pea-combed chickens have appeared, the parents being 
Single-combed thoroughbred Plymouth Rocks. These fowls were so kept 
that a cross was impossible, in some cases being the only variety upon the 
place or in the irnmediate vicinity. The testimony was simply over- 
whelming in favor of the assertion that the Pea-combed birds were just 
as pure in blood as the Single-combed ones, and hence they were regarded 
as a 'sport' of the Single-combed Plymouth Rocks. A 'sport' they have 
been called, and perhaps justly, though there appears a possibility of con- 
sidering them a reversion, for it appears from considerable testimony 
that the Single-combed Barred Plymouth Rocks had in their veins a 
decidedly mixed blood. 

"For example, I. K. Felch declared in an article written about the 
time the Pea-combed Barred Plymouth Rock was admitted to the standard 
that a certain breeder of Single-combed Barred Plymouth Rocks, acting 
upon his advice, had bred into his strain the blood of the Light Brahma, 
and that when the Light Brahma blood had been reduced to one-eighth 
the resulting birds were winners. Again, a prominent breeder of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks told the writer that he had personally crossed into the 
original Essex strain a Black-red Pit Game, in order to give more vivacity 
to the fowls, and then had bred out the strictly Game characteristics. 
It was also learned that another prominent early strain had in its compo- 
sition the blood of the Dark Brahma, and it is well known that the Black 
Java used in the making of the original Plymouth Rocks was an Asiatic 
fowl, and all Asiatic fowls have a tendency to produce pea combs. Inas- 
much as the Brahmas, Light and Dark, are pea-combed fowls, and as Pit 
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Games produce all manner of combs — single, rose, nub, strawberry, and 
pea — and as all Asiatics have a tendency toward the production of the 
pea comb, it is possible 
that the comb upon the 
Plymouth Rock is due 
not to sporting, which 
means the production of 
an entirely new character — 
one not possessed by any 
ancestor — but to reversion, 
in this instance affecting 
the comb only of the fowls. 
But to one or the other 
cause (either to sporting 
or reversion) the pea comb 
of the Plymouth Rock must 
be referred, for no imme- 
diate cross for its produc- 
tion was ever made. The 
Pea-combed Plymouth 
Rock is as pure in blood 
as its single-combed 
ancestor; it is a Plymouth 
Rock, and nothing else." 

In breeding it presents exactly the same problem, that the single- 
combed varieties present — careful mating for color- and the, ,preser^■ation 
of the true Plymouth Rock type. In the Barred birds the color problem 
is a difficult one, but not beyond the skill of a good -breeder. In this 
variety the color demand was not forced by competition to the same high 
limit. For this reason good show specimens were produced frcm the 
single-mating system. If still popular at this time, it would be neces- 
sary to use the other system to keep to the present demand. This variety 
never became popular as a fancy fowl, but was quite extensively kept 
for eggs and dressed-poultry purposes, until finally it was admitted that 
they were far better calculated for utility than for exhibition. This con- 
dition caused them to be dropped from the list of standard fowls, and at 
the present time they are seldom seen outside the confines of poultry 
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farms, where they are much valued for their continu^;! egg yield and 
quick growth for broilers and market poultry. 

j;., *, -., ?- First Importations Into England 

Mr. Weir says that James Long was the first to import the Plymouth 
Rocks into' England/ somewhere about 1870. He had one pen — a cock 
and two hens, or pullets. Mr. Weir went to see them and made a very 
careful pencil sketch of the cock. He describes them as follows: 
"They were stout-made, hardy-looking birds, and all showed evident 
signs of Shanghai cross, though much more alert and upstanding." After 
that there was another importation or two, and some were exhibited at 
Birmingham. Mr. Weir says: "As is usual with anything new, they 
received quite their warranted mead of praise, and perhaps a little more. 
They were said to be essentially the farmer's fowl, and as such were kept 

in many of the Sussex and 
Surrey homesteads ; they 
fully justified what had 
been said of them as re- 
quiring careful breeding to 
bring them to perfection. 
Where this was done by 
the fancier uniformity in 
color and shape was the 
result; but when left to 
themselves to breed as 
they may the outcome was 
anything but gratifying. 

" When these only were 
kept and let run in the 
farmyards the variation 
was peculiar, considering 
what has been said of their 
origin. I have seen, 
without any other admix- 
ture of breed, chickens 
that have been black and with whitish shanks instead of yellow, 
some black with black shanks, and these slightly feathered; in a 
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few the plumage was a. sooty blue in color, others dark barred on 
a nearly white ground, and some cuckoo-colored with yellow shanks, 
and very many 
with, white, shanks 
with occasionally 
five toes. This 
being so, which or 
what was the origin 
of the present-day 
Barred Plymouth 
Rock ? Doctor 
Bennett said his 
had Dorking blood 
in them, but then 
it is said his breed 
was extinct, and 
the present is a 
cross-breed between 
the Dominique and 
the Java. If so, 
where does the oc- 
casional fifth toe 
and the white 
shank come from ? 
At one small farm 
in Sussex the breed 
was represented by a number of cuckoo-colored fowls, all with four 
toes, and nearly all with fairly white shanks and feet — not so 
purely white, of course, as the true old Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
fowls, or but rarely so, and with proper care and selection they might 
have been greatly improved in a few generations. 

"Why should there not be black Rocks, brown Rocks, white or any 
other color ? A breed of fowls is not constituted by its color only, though 
a strain may be. A friend of mine had a flock of black Rocks, and hand- 
some, useful birds they were. As far as shape goes, irrespective of comb, 
I see but little difference between a good Plymouth Rock and what is 
called the W3''andotte. I have seen white of both, and the difference was 
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scarcely apparent; it is indeed small. The Barred 'Plymouth Rock' 
varies, and has varied very much, in shape, markings, and carriage, both 

now and from its first 
introduction. This is 
due chiefly to the fancy 
not only of some 
breeders, but also that 
of the judge — some 
liking dark lines on a 
nearly white ground, 
others blue markings on 
a light or light gray. 
At a farmyard near 
Worthing, in 1896, 
there were some very 
handsome in feather, 
the ground being nearly 
a clear white and the 
marking approaching 
black, more like to that 
of the silver-penciled 
Hamburg. These were 
acidentally bred, and I 
questioned myself as to 
whether I would buy 
and try to perpetuate 
the variety, but con- 
cluded not, and the next time I went that way they had passed to 
the higgler. Once only have I seen amid a flock of grays a fawn- 
colored cuckoo varied sport. In ray own opinion and judging from 
its sports, the Plymouth Rock is the old American Dominique crossed 
in with the Shanghai and the Dorking. It is not to be supposed 
that such men as Doctor Bennett and G. P. Burnham, after starting 
it as a breed, should allow it to die out and become extinct, nor 
doss it appear likely; and the almost tmiversal approval that it at once 
had and continues to receive appears to me to contradict any such asser- 
tion, and the more particularly so when in Doctor Bennett's book it was 
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said that it was the intention to gain uniformity of color and form, 
etc. Therefore to me the Java cross as the origin has always ap- 
peared to be at least doubtful, though it is just possible it was 
one source, with other breed influences added afterward. 

"Both in America, England, and elsewhere it is now a well- 
recognized and very useful breed, and takes a foremost rank with 
that class of fowl; but to ask us to say that it is equal in any 
way to our Dorkings as table fowls and some others as layers 
is simply asking that which cannot be conceded, at least here in 
England, though in America, where a yellow-skinned fowl is pre- 
ferred, it might, and even .perhaps does, take precedence over most 
other of the newer breeds, though now closely pressed by the 
Wyandotte, and possibly surpassed. If the reader will study the 
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first cock imported to England, he will observe a not- very -far-away 
analogy to the first Dark Brahma sent to this country by G. P. 
Bumham, with the exception of the comb, and discarding the color 
and the clean shanks. Years ago I found I was by no means alone 
in this observation. 

" One peculiarity that may be noticed in the true variety of Plymouth 
Rock is the depth of rich crimson color that the comb and wattles obtain. 
There is no other fowl like it. There is a remarkable difference between 
it and our Scotch Grays and Cuckoo Dorkings, with which no doubt from 
time to time it has been interbred. Here it may be added that so good 
is it of its class that it is likely to hold and receive the appreciation of the 
ordinary poultry keeper as a generally useful all-round fowl, though it is 
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more than possible that it will be pushed from the high position it has 
attained by the self-colored and the Silver Wyandotte; a point in favor 
of the Plymouth Rock, with some persons, over the Wyandotte being 
the single comb, while \vith others the flat rose comb of the latter is con- 
sidered to have a neater and more finished appearance. However that 
may be, one thing is certain — the Barred Plymouth Rock has a deservedly 
strong hold on the American fancy, and also that of the small rough-and- 
ready poultryman. As an egg machine the Plymouth Rock is considered 
one of the best, while for early chickens and broilers it has in America 
few equals, if any. And even in England it is much to be preferred to 
many of the still newer varieties — the Cornish Indian, for instance — it 
being a far better layer and more easy to fatten than this vastly overrated 
fowl." 
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THE JERSEY BLUES 

MONG the breeds allied to the Plymouth Rocks may be 
raentioned the Jersey Blues * and the Rhode Island Reds. 
The Jersey Blues are mentioned as among the very 
earliest productions of American fowls. They were named 
after the State of New Jersey, in which they originated, and 
became popular on account of their prolific ^%g yield. Early records tell us 
that they are the result of a cross between the Great Malay and some one of 
our other breeds (name unknown), and that the product was a rather long- 
legged fowl, neither valued as an egg-producer nor as a good market fowl. 
No doubt this original cross from the Malay had the long legs and inferior 
egg capacity, both of which belong to the Malay family. Why such a cross 
should be inferior as table poultry can only be accounted for on the ground 

* No special account of the Jersey Blues was given in the English edition of this 
work. This account of them is taken, by permission, largely from T. F. McGrew's bulletin 
on "American Breeds of Fowls." — Editor. 
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of poor care or perhaps a Spanish cross. The Great Malay of early days 
did not have the beatitiful black-red colors of the present, nor were they 
the equal in many ways of our present type. As described in their advent, 
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the Jersey Blues were large-sized, long-legged fowls, of a bluish cast in 
plumage, weighing, when full grown, from twelve to sixteen pounds per 
pair. All these facts point to a Malay crossed with either Black Spanish 
or Java. 

Blue fowls, from all time, have come as the result of many crosses. 
Dark Brahmas crossed with Black Spanish, Minorca crosses, and pure 
white and pure black fowls — all have produced fowls having blue color 
in plumage. The entire make-up of the Jersey Blue is similar to that 
of the Andalusian, which is of Spanish origin, and no doubt the result 
of crossing a Black and White Spanish fowl, or perhaps two black fowls 
of different breeds, as it is a well-established fact that either cross may 
produce a blue specimen. The present form and color of the Jersey 
Blue would rather incline one to believe that they are the result of an 
Asiatic -Java cross. The absence of the white ear-lobe shuts out the proba- 
bility of a Spanish cross, while their large, heavy bodies and under formation 
resemble the Asiatic family. They have dark eyes, single combs, red 
ear-lobes, and smooth legs. The color of body plumage of the male is slaty 
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blue, each feather being laced about the edge with a darker color; top 
plumage, including neck, back, saddle, and wings, a metallic blue-black; 
main tail feathers should be blue or bluish -black ; beak, ?egs, and toes of 
both male and female dark or slate color. 

The female should be slaty blue in color all over, each feather being 
laced around the edge with a darker shade (color and lacing like that of 
the Andalusian) ; the neck somewhat darker than body color ; they are 
of good size, deep and full in breast and body; not long in legs, rather 
active. They produce an average number of eggs that are of a brown 
color (indicating that they are not of Spanish origin), medium in size, 
good rich flavor. In fact, they are the counterpart of the Andalusian 
in color and activity, while favoring the Brahma in size and shape of 
body. Even at this late day they show an inclination occasionally to 
produce chicks with some feathers on their shanks, suggesting their ancestry. 
The Jersey Blue, like the Pea-combed Plymouth Rock, was formerly 
allowed a place in our standard, but so little attentiori was paid to its 
improvement that it was thought best to withdraw it from a position 
among those called standard fowls and allow it to occupy the place which 
it so long filled among the utility fowls. 
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wi[itp:-laced ked wyandotte cock and hen. 

T)u: i)r(>)\vii\i of Dk. Pridham, Witttrsham, Kent. 

Aside from iheir combs, these fowls are utterly without Wyandotte characteristics. Nothing like them has ever been 
seen in this country. The nearest approach to them was a pair of Buff Laced Wyandottes, exhibited by Mr. Keller at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buifalo. Such a back and hackle as shown in the mate, the long- back and snaky head of the 
female, would not be tolerated by an American breeder. Tf these represent the English type of WyanclottCj we do not wonder 
that Mr. Weir devoted so little space to them in his recent book. Compare these birds with the American ideals illustrated in 
the following pages.— I^mitok. 
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THE WYANDOTTES* 
T. E. Orr, Pennsylvania 

"A dozen cities claimed old Homer, dead, 
Through, which the living Homer begged his daily bread." 

JlfT requires some hardihood to attack a subject on which 
so much has been written, yet on which there has been, 
and continues to be, so much diversity of opinion. We 
can scarcely hope to add much that is new. If we can 
condense and classify the much that has been said, and 
rearrange the claims that have been made so that the seeker for real in- 
formation will find this part of our subject worthy a careful reading, we 
shall be satisfied. 

Prior to the year 1883, there were no Wyandottes. For a dozen 
years before that date, numerous fanciers in various sections of the country 
had been at work trying to develop some new variety that might bring 
them such fame and such profits as had come to those who had originated 
and perfected the Plymouth Rocks. So, when these new birds — the 
outcome of their labors — were recognized as worthy of a classification as 
a standard variety by the American Poultry Association, their name 
was born with them. 

To F. A. Houdlette, of Massachusetts, belongs the credit of the name. 
The Wyandotte Indians had formerly occupied those portions of New York 
and Michigan in which these fowls, or their immediate progenitors, were 

*The Wyandottes represent one of the most important breeds of fowls of American 
production. Indeed, they might be properly called our most popular breed, when all 
varieties are considered. With the exception of the Silver-Penciled Wyandottes, by 
E. G. Wyckoff, this entire chapter was written by T. E. Orr, one of the most experienced 
Wyandotte breeders in this country. As an expert judge and secretary of the American 
Poultry Association, Mr. Orr has had exceptional opportunities for comparing and studying 
the various strains of American-bred fowls. He began breeding Wyandottes in his own 
yards two years before they were admitted to the Standard. This chapter contains the 
most complete account of the Wyandottes that has ever been published. Mr. Weir seems 
to have overlooked the importance of the Wyandotte in his recent work. His remarks in 
the half-dozen pages devoted to the subject are vague and of no practical value to American 
breeders. — Editor. 
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first cultivated. They had flourished there under various names such as 
Hambrights, Hambletonians, Eurekas, Excelsiors, Columbians, Seabright 
Cochins, Seabright Brahmas, and American Seabrights. Much bitterness 
as to the name was manifested among the various fanciers who were urging 
their admission to the Standard, and, when Mr. Houdlette proposed the 
name Wyandottes, giving the argument above referred to, it seemed like 
oil upon the troubled waters, and it was accepted as a happy solution 
of the difficulty. 

Mr. Houdlette has since admitted to the writer that the personal 
love he liad for a coasting- vessel of that name formerly owned by his father 
had more to do with his choice of the name than had any love he bore for 
the Wyandotte Indians. The name seemed both unique and appropriate, 
and we hope no further attempts will be made to change it, or even its 
spelling, as was attempted and promptly defeated at the famous meeting 
of the American Poultry Association in Indianapolis in 1888. 

It is said that one's life-history cannot be correctly written until 
he has been dead fifty years. Perhaps, then, we are too prompt in attempt- 
ing to write something of the early history of Wyandottes, but we do not 
hesitate to admit regret that some one did not begin the work thirty 
years ago. Had those who were striving to develop a new breed at that 
time realized how great would be the ultimate results of their labors, the 
most careful records would have been kept of all combinations and top- 
crosses of blood that were made. As it is, we have only the recollections 
of men now well advanced in years, aided by an occasional fragment from 
the correspondence of men Who were helping to make something, they 
scarcely knew what. 

The writer began breeding these birds in 1881 — two years before 
they were admitted to the Standard, but four years after the first attempt 
to have them admitted. He makes no claim of even having had a hand 
in originating them, for these birds came to him, from one of the originators, 
quite thoroughly perfected in many particulars. In fact, he wishes now to 
admit that, after twenty-three years spent in breeding, handling, showing, 
and judging them, he can see very few points in shape of body in which 
even the best-shaped birds illustrated in this book excelled the male and 
four females that constituted his breeding-pen in the year 1882. From 
that same breeding-pen all his Silver Wyandottes of to-day have descended, 
except that, three years after starting, he introduced into his flock one 
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Photosraph furnished by Mr. Menges 
WHITE WYANDOTTE PULLETS IN WINTER QUARTERS 
Owned and bred by C. S. Menges, New York 



female from the same breeder from whom he purchased eggs in i88i. 
We think, then, that we may safely say that the type of the bird, so far as 
shape of body is concerned, was quite definitely fixed in the leading strains 
in existence at the time of their admission to the Standard in 1883. 

It is true that, at the time of which we speak, there was not a little 
diversity of shape and especially of color shown in the birds to be found in 
different sections of the country. This was due to the fact that different 
men, East and West, had each been doing some experimenting, hoping 
to reach a result previously predicted, but definitely announced for the 
first time in the proposed Standard, and thus share in the harvest that 
was surely coming to those who could show themselves well stocked with 
these new favorites. And it was just this recklessness in breeding and 
consequent lack of uniformity in result that gave the Wyandottes such 
a backset about the years 1886-7 ^^ came near proving their ruin. 

But what of their origin ? As we have said, the first official attention 
given them by the American Poultry Association was at Buffalo in 1877. 
Concerning the biMs offered at that time, I. K. Felch, who attended that 
meeting, wrote just after their admission, in 1883, as follows: 

" It was, without doubt, the intention with the first cross to produce 
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an improved Cochin Bantam, the cross being a Seabright Bantam cock 
with a Cochin hen. When the size proved too large, they were offered 
and illustrated as Seabright Cochins. This suggested the cross of Silver- 
Spangled Hamburgs with Buff Cochins. These two crosses, mingled with 
another cross through a half-Breda and Cochin hen, became the blood- 
mixture of the early birds offered to the American Poultry Association as 
American Seabrights. Their friends could not agree as to the comb's being 
single or double, as it was then expressed, and, the name being so sug- 
gestive of an American Bantam, the request was refused and the matter 
referred back to a committee." 

Concerning that 1877 meeting when they asked for admission, J. Y. 
Bicknell, who was secretary of the American Poultry Association from 
1877 to 1887, writes: 

"The reason they were not admitted was because they were not con- 
sidered worthy. Some were breeding one comb and some another. . . . 
I hope you will not accept the statement of any one as to a knowledge 
of the origin of the Wyandottes, for there is not a living man who knows 
when they made their first appearance. No one knew anything then as 
to their origin. I know this from a careful and persistent search from 
every known source when I was breeding them." 

In the American Poultry Journal for January, 1886, Mr. Bicknell says 
that birds similar to the Wyandottes were bred in Oneida county. New 
York, as early as 1866; that it was Mr. Payne who made the attempt 
to have the American Poultry Association recognize them in 1877, but 
"failed simply because the specimens oft'ered as samples were pronounced 
unworthy of recognition." Mr. Bicknell declares that, as no one knew 
the origin of those Oneida County birds in the sixties, so no more was 
known as to their origin twenty years later. 

Concerning that same 1877 meeting, Joseph Wallace wrote: 

"The American Poultry Association acknowledged the promising 
merits of the new breed, but objected to the name American Seabright 
on the ground that it was suggestive of Bantam. They knew, too, that 
several types of the new breed were being cultivated, and that the admirers 
of each were desirous of giving new names. Mr. Whittaker was in favor 
of rose-combs, and Mr. Kidder strongly pressed the advantages of a pea- 
comb. The petition was so far- considered that Mr. Payne was appointed 
chairman of the committee to settle on a name and standard for the 
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breed, but the committee failed to make a report, and the American Sea- 
bright had to wait till 1883." 

Concerning that same meeting, Mr. Whittaker, under date of April 
II, 1904, writes me: "My birds were not represented there. Mr. 
Payne, of Binghamton, New York, afterward wrote me, and admitted 
that it was a motley lot of birds, no two breeders agreeing on name, combs, 
etc. The fact was, they did not have the right blood there. Mr. Payne 
sent me some of his birds 
afterward, which I found 
to be of an entirely differ- 
ent makeup from my own, 
and they 'got it in the 
neck' on arrival, or as soon 
thereafter as possible." 

Mr. Felch, in writing of 
that meeting, on April 7, 
1904, says: 

"Whittaker, in 1877, 
offered "^he birds to the Am- 
erican Poultry Association 
as American Seabrights. 
At the same meeting, the 
Kidder faction wanted them 
accepted with pea-combs 
and feather-legs as Eurekas. 
The American Poultry As- 
sociation refused, and rec- 
ommended that the 
breeders come together and 

agree on some one thing. You can scarcely understand the interest 
of the breeders at that time. We sat up until 3 a. m., discussing these 
things, and the conclusions of those nearly all-night meetings caused 
me to write for the Ferris Publishing Company the text of their first 
Wyandotte book. There is no disputing the fact that Ray, Baker, and 
Rev. Benson were breeding them as Seabright Cochins ; that the first cross 
was a large Seabright Bantam cock with a Buff Cochin hen ; that this was 
subsequently top-crossed by Hamburgs; that Kidder did introduce Dark 




SILVER WYANDOTTE COCK- 



From a photograph 
NORWOOD, JR." 



Bred and owned by Henry Steinmesch, Missouri. First prize at three leading 
western shows 
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Brahma blood and then the Silver-spangled Hamburg male. All this 
came out at that Buffalo meeting in 1877. I have Ray's letters dated 
187 1, with an indorsement on the back in 1886 by A. S. Baker, that show 
that the first cross was as early as 1864 to 1866. Ray was one of the two 
or three breeding these birds in 1867, but the fact that he was hunting 
for crosses to breed to his shows that there were others at it, too. Between 
1877 and 1883 there was another top-cross, and the blood of the French 
Breda and the Hamburg was added — also light-colored specimens of the 
Dark Brahma. Ray, Baker, and Benson were the starters, but these 
other crosses were added before they went into the Standard in 1883." 

We have quoted from the writings of these four men, Messrs. Felch, 
Bicknell, Wallace, and Whittaker, because all were interested in poultry 
progress at the time this new variety came officially to the front, namely, 
in 1877, They agree in two or three particulars worth rehearsing : 

First. That the foundations for the Wyandottes of 1883 were laid 
back in the seventies — more probably as far back as the close of the Civil 
AVar. 

Second. That several men were interested in reaching the first 
object of attainment — a bird of considerable uniformity, known from 
1871 to 1875, and perhaps both earlier and later, by the name of Seabright 
Cochins. We have no such a variety in modem poultry history. Its 
sole purpose seems to have been a stepping-stone to something else. Of 
course, it was a bird with feathered shanks. 

Third. That aside from the three, Ray, Baker, and Benson — who 
did most to develop those so-called Seabright Cochins — there were others 
in both New York and Michigan who had been doing some experimenting 
on their own account, using several varieties of blood for top-crossing; 
and that they were sufficiently interested in the fate of their favorites to 
send them to that meeting of the American Poultry Association at Buffalo 
in 1877, and to come with them and take a hand in arguing them through, 
if possible. 

Fourth. That, after a semi-official recognition of the breed in 1877, 
there was great activity on the part of the fanciers to carry out the sug- 
gestion made by "the powers" that breeders get together, agreeing on a 
type as well as on a name. 

Let us now call to the witness-stand a man who has, in the past thirty 
years, been as close an observer of poultry progress and as extensive and 
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correct a writer upon poultry history as any other Hving American — T. F. 
McGrew, of New York City. Mr. McGrew wrote for our National Govern- 
ment in 1 90 1 a bulletin 

on the American' j 

breeds of fowls that 
was made a part of 
the Eighteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry 
for that year. Speak- 
ing of the origin of 
W y a n d o 1 1 e s , Mr. 
McGrew said: 

"The Wyandotte 
was for years, before 
it reached its present 
perfected state, 
without a name. Its 
presence was far from 
attractive, and its 
average quality was 
hardly the equal of 
the common barnyard 
fowl. So far as the 
writer remembers, the 
first Wyandottes were 
called ' Seabright 
Cochins.' The result 
of investigation was 

convincing that the Seabright Cochin was the product of the union of a 
Seabright Bantam and a yellow hen, which might have been a Cochin. 
While there was little attention paid to them prior to 1870, immediately 
after that year they began to attract some public notice, and mention 
was made of them in a few of the stock papers of New York State. 

"A later investigation has shown that several parties, in the same 
section of the country, made an effort to produce the Seabright Cochin 
by crossing the Seabright with the Cochin. This fact is known from letters 




Photograph by Prof. W. G. yohnsott 
SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTE 
Prize-winner, New York, 1902 
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which passed between those who made the experiment and who inter- 
changed stock, the letters having been presented for pubHcation. The 
result of the first accidental cross no doubt prompted others to try the 
experiment. Consequently, the original foundation of what are now 
called Wyandottes came as an accidental product of an unusual union. 

"The theory of their origin, as accepted by those claiming to be 
authority, is as follows: A John P Ray, of New York, originated a rose- 
comb fowl by a cross of a Seabright Bantam male and a yellow 
' Chittagong, ' which he named Seabright Cochins. 

" Others who became interested (among whom were the Rev. A. S. 
Baker and Mr. Benson) produced the same kind of fowl. These three 
gentlemen became so interested with their newly formed fowls that one 
of them had them illustrated in the agricultural press during 1872. As a 
result of the publication of such illustrations, these fowls were spread 
over the country into several States, and were advertised in the columns 
of poultry journals soon after. Thus, by unguided crosses, was the founda- 
tion of this wonderful breed begun. Some carefully planned crosses soon 
followed, and the able breeder began the labor of molding theni into a 
set type, or form, and of clothing them in a plumage that should be dis- 
tinctly laced about the edge. 

" When the Wyandottes were admitted as a breed to a position among 
our standard-bred fowls, they had reached a form and color which were 
quite distinctive. The males favored the Dark Brahma in form and 
color, the body-color being quite like a well-splashed Dark Brahma. They 
had smooth legs of a smoky -yellow shade, and the rose-comb. The females, 
in form, favored our present Silver-spangled Hamburg females. In 
color and markings they were quite crude. Some had grayish-white 
breasts and backs, while others had breasts of white ticked with a darker 
color and backs mossed with the gray of the Dark Brahma. 

"A better description would be that they resembled half -sized Dark 
Brahmas of very inferior color and having Hamburg combs and smooth 
shanks. In many cases, the breast-feathers of the male were black, with 
a white stripe through the center a little larger than the shaft of the feather. 
The back color of the male was mixed black and brown, while, in the female, 
it was mossed quite like the marking of a very inferior Dark Brahma. 
Such was the original Wyandotte of this now much- valued breed. 

"There was an increasing demand for Wyandottes throughout the 
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United States. Anything that resembled their description was sent 
forth to fill the demand, and much inferior stock was spread about under 
the name of Wyandotte. The result of such distribution was of temporary 
injury to the advancement of the breed. Then came the good results 
obtained by the skillful handling by expert breeders, and the several 
varieties of Wyandottes were placed in their present well-deserved 
position." 

In the above paragraphs, Mr. McGrew has given a very accurate state- 
ment as to the condition and state of progress made by the fanciers of 
this variety at the time the writer became interested in them as American 
Seabrights, in the spring of 1881. He reinforces the records of the four 
men quoted before him, 
and certainly gives as 
much credit to Mr. Ray 
and his coadjutors as 
do any of them. 

In a statement pub- 
lished in March, 1904, 
Mr. Ray denied that he 
ever owned a Seabright 
Bantam male, that he 
ever saw a Yellow Chit- 
tagong, or that he ever 
named his birds Sea- 
bright Cochins. He al- 
most utterly eliminates 
the Rev. A. S. Baker and 
the Rev. Benson from 
the case, although he ad- 
mits having tried to pro- 
cure a Silver Seabright 
from each of them. He 
says, "These men kept 
a few Silver Sea- 
brights (not Bantams, 
but a fowl as large as a Wyandotte) , while mine carried a Chittagong cross." 
Mr. Ray -brand SI the -claim- that there is either; Haitiburg or Dark Brahma 




From a photograph 
SILVER WYANDOTTE PULLET 
Owned by A. C, Le Due, Illinois. First at Chicago, 1903 
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blood in the Wyandotte as "a flight of the imagination." He proceeds 
to support his statement that there could not have been either of 
these lines of blood used in the make-up, else "we should have been 
troubled with blue legs and feathered hocks." He denies that he ever saw 
either of these. We predict that Mr. McGrew will quickly prove that 
Mr. Ray knows but little about Wyandottes, as all old-time fanciers know 
that these defects, with white ear-lobes and Hamburg lacing, were the 
four features hardest to eliminate. 

Mr. Ray gives the following as the origin of the Wyandotte: 

"In the spring of 1870, we obtained a setting of eggs from the late 
Edward Bronson, of New York, later of Kansas. His fowls were the first 
cross between the Silver Seabrights and the Black and Yellow Chittagong. 
The following fall we purchased Mr. Bronson's best pair — our selection 
from his breeding-birds. This blood we bred together for two years. Our 
next move was to select a pair, our choice from the flock of pure Silver 
Seabrights owned by my friend of many years, the late H. M. Doubleday, of 
New York. Mr. Doubleday is entitled to the credit of bringing the Silver 
Seabrights to western New York. With this new cross injected into my 
blood line, the birds carried three-fourths of the Silver Seabright blood 
and one-fourth of the Chittagong, and I do not know of any other blood's 
being crossed with the breed down to date. 

" Mr. Doubleday says, in his letter, the Chittagongs were essentially 
the Golden Wyandottes of to-day. 

"My first birds were silver-laced and gold-laced, clean-legged and 
feather-legged, and single-combed and rose-combed. I selected for breed- 
ing-stock the silver-laced, rose-combed ones, and, for some little time, 
those with feathers on the leg; these, as a rule, were the best birds as to 
shape and color. Later, we bred for clean legs altogether." 

So, here we have the modesty wiped away from the face of the man 
who, away back in the early seventies, originated not only the Silver 
Wyandottes, but the Goldens, too. And also the Whites ! Notice this 
quotation : 

"Then, again, with such a mixture of blood as that named by 
Mr. McGrew, would White Wyandottes have cropped out as sports? 
We had them about 1875." 

As illustrating Mr. Ray's desire to exterminate everybody else who 
had a share in the work, notice his reference to "the late L. Whittaker." 
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Photograph by courtesy of" New England Homestead" 
GOOD ALL-ROUND SILVER WYANDOTTE 
Bred and owned by J. C. Jodrey, Massachusetts 
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Mr. Whittaker is still living and an active man, although no longer a 
breeder of Wyandottes. In addition to those already quoted, we shall 
later make some further extracts from recent letters received from 
Mr. Whittaker. He is a modest man, and has never made claim to the 
honors that really belong to him in the early development of the 
Wyandotte. 

Here are some of Mr. Whittaker's letters which Mr. Ray pubHshes 
and comments upon in the belief that they establish him in a position 
utterly unassailable. He says: 

"No such crosses as named (by Mr. McGrew) were made by breeders 
in this section who had these birds coming from my flock; and a sufficient 
number of fowls and eggs were shipped north, south, east, and west to 
give the breed wide dispersal, while others at an early date, like the Rev. 
Forsythe, George F. Hull, Barnard Brothers, and the late L. Whittaker,. 
of Michigan, were not idle. The last-named gentleman was a very suc- 
cessful breeder, and established a strain of great value that was widely 
known as the Whittaker strain, and some breeders claim to have the 
strain to-day, while not a few have given him credit for originating the 
breed. The following letters, the originals of which lie in my desk, will 
not only tell where and when he got his foundation-stock, but will also 
show what were his ideas as to what type of bird should be bred. I can 
also furnish communications from persons in New England who obtained 
stock in my section, discussing points and type to which the fowl should 
be bred." 

The following letters were addressed to Mr. Ray by Mr. Whittaker : 

Dear Sir: Mr. B. P. Huff informs me that you have some nice fowls 
called Seabright Cochins. Will you please inform me in regard to their 
origin? Are they bred to feather and points? Also, what will you send 
me setting of eggs for ? Yours truly, 

April 19, 1873. L. Whittaker. 

Dear Sir: Your favor came duly to hand. Please find $6.50 inclosed 
for the cockerel mentioned by you. I have no electrotype at present 
that I could send you. Have written to have some made at once. They 
cost me $2.50 each in Chicago. Don't know but they are cheating a little. 
Am not much acquainted with this kind of work. If you want one, send 
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a first-class pullet with the cock. A young one would do, and I will send 
you one when they come to hand. The cut cost $25, and represents my 
idea of the birds, or what I thought of breeding to. Think they could be 
bred with feathered legs easily, and, if that is your idea, will endeavor to 
breed in same direction. I would like to see the cocks with clear hackle 
and saddle-feathers, with rather upright tails well fanned out; sickle 
feathers black and well curved. Think the hens should have rather longer 
legs; in fact, would like to have them just the shape of the cut. I give 
you my ideas in regard to them, and hope you will do the same to me 
fully, so that we may breed in unison. Don't you think it advisable to 
get them in Standard this winter when it is revived by the convention ? 
Please ship the birds in as light rack as possible and be secure. 

Very respectfully yours, 
December 10, 1874. L. Whittaker. 

Dear Sir: The birds came safely to hand on the 21st. I am very 
much pleased with them, especially the pullet. The cock has a fine head, 
neck and breast, as far as shape is concerned, but my idea is to breed this 
variety with clear-striped hackle- and saddle-feathers, as I think it would 
improve the looks of the cocks amazingly. I have a young cock that has 
a comb the same as this one, but it is not more than two-thirds as large, 
not so large wattles, and is nearly as clear in hackle as the pullet you sent ; 
does not show any of the yellow or straw color, and has a clean, bright 
leg, and I must say he suits me better than those with leg-feathering. I 
send you copy of Poultry Record, containing my description. Would have 
sent you one before, but I had to send to publishers for this. When I 
get more leisure, will try to draw up standard and send you for amend- 
ments. In the meantime, would like to have you give me the name of sire 
and dam of the pair ; also sire and dam of pair your brother sent me last 
year. ... I shall be able to send you electrotype in a few days. 
Would be glad to hear from you any time, and especially in regard to your 
ideas of the origin of this variety. I beheve they are bound to be one of the 
leading birds in a short time. Very trulv vours 

December 24, 1874. L. Whittaker. 

Dear Sir: Can you send me from three to ten good Seabright Cochin 
hens or pullets (not more than two years old)? Something that will 
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breed well-marked birds, mated with the cockerel you sent me. If you 
cannot supply me, please tell me where you think I could get them. Please 
answer by return mail and oblige, yours, etc., 

April 2, 1875. L. Whittaker. 

Dear Sir: Not having very good luck in raising Seabright Cochin 
chicks this year, I write to see whether I could buy from three to ten 
pullets of you. About such styled ones as the one you sent me last year. 
Please give me age and price soon, if you have them to spare. 

Yours very respectfully, 

August 21, 1875. L. Whittaker. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find P. O. order for I25 for thirteen head of S. 
Cochins. I have concluded to breed them clean-legged, with the edging 
or lacing of black entirely around the feathers; comb small. In fact, I 
wish you would select by the cut I sent you as much as possible. Would 
as soon have a young cockerel in place of the old one. . . . Don't 
send later in the week than Tuesday. I believe the bargain is for the top 
of your flock. Respectfully, 

September 20, 1875. L. Whittaker. 

These letters prove. 

First. That, although Mr. Ray has declared that he never called his 
birds Seabright Cochins, yet, as early as the spring of 1873 and as late as 
the fall of 1875, he was selling eggs and birds under that name. 

Second. That, as early as 1873 and as late as 1875, he was breeding 
these birds with feathered shanks. This is proved by the cut he had 
printed in 1873, showing them to be feathered on the shanks. We have 
seen proofs of this cut, and the birds look about as much like modem 
Wyandottes as a jack-rabbit resembles a ground-hog. 

Third. They show that, as late as the fall of 1875, Mr. Ray was still 
holding to the idea of a feathered-shanked bird, and was very willing to part 
with those having clean shanks. Mr. Whittaker writes us under recent 
date that the thirteen birds for which he sent $25 on September 20, 1875, 
were to be all the clean-shanked birds Mr. Ray had, and he believes, to 
complete the number, Mr. Ray had to obtain a part of this number from 
other breeders in his neighborhood. 
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Fourth. But these letters prove something else, namely, that, as early 
as 1874, Mr. Whittaker had decided to breed the new variety with clean 
shanks; that, in that year, he had a cut made to illustrate them thus. We 
have seen proofs of this cut also, and it shows a very different style of bird. 
It was made by the late B. N. Pierce, and showed that both Whittaker 
and Pierce had an accurate idea of the modern Wyandotte in mind. 

Fifth. These letters also help us to prove that Mr. Whittaker realized, 
as early as 1874, the importance of setting these birds properly before 
the public by bringing them into the Standard of the American Poultry 
Association, for he suggests this matter to Mr. Ray, December 10, 1874. 
Felch, Bicknell, and Wallace all speak of Whittaker's zeal to have these 
birds started in the right direction, on the right basis, and by the proper 
authority. He became a life-member of the American Poultry Association. 

We do not hear that Mr. Ray took any interest in what the American 
Poultry Association was doing for the new variety. In fact, we can hear 
little about him or his work after he furnished a few of his so-called 
Seabright Cochins — ^feather-shanked as they were — to a few breeders in 
the seventies; then he seems to drop out of sight, scarcely to be heard 
from, until after the birds had been molded into a very different type, 
had been admitted into the Standard , and had become very popular. Then 
he is aroused to the point of quoting early history, and comes up to claim 
the credit of their origin. 

Far be it from us to rob Mr. Ray, or any one else, of an iota of honor 
to which he or they may be entitled. All of the prominent authorities 
from whom I have quoted give him credit for having given publicity 
in the seventies to a feathered-shanked bird with quite an amount of 
Seabright lacing, although his illustration shows but little lacing that is 
distinct. Mr. Whittaker and several other breeders, who were not " quit- 
ters" in the race, but who kept on until it was on record, admit that they 
used some of Mr. Ray's stock as a foundation on which to build. Why 
a man who establishes one thing, and tries to give publicity to it in that 
form, should claim credit for something entirely different — something of 
a type he discarded at low prices — this is beyond our understanding. 

Mr. Ray gives quite a circumstantial account of his birds from 1870 
to 1875, but there were others who were doing. the same thing in his vicinity. 
Mr. Bicknell tells us that there were birds similar to the American Seabrights 
bred in Oneida County in the sixties. Mr. Ray himself tells us that 
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Messrs. Baker and Benson, also his friend H. M. Doubleday, were, as 
early as 1872, breeding Silver Seabrights — ^birds which he declares were 
"not Bantams, but a fowl as large as the Wyandotte." Now, if this is 
true, why were not these men the originators? and why not call these 
Silver Seabrights the originals of the Wyandottes? They certainly must 
have been more like 
modern Wyandottes than 
Mr. Ray's Seabright 
Cochins. Why did Mr. 
Ray infuse into them either 
Cochin or Chittagong blood 
unless he was trying to get 
something entirely differ- 
ent from the real Wyan- 
dotte type? When, in 
1874, Whittaker sent him 
a cut showing his ideal 
— a blocky bird with clean, 
yellow shanks — why did 
Ray part with his clean- 
shanked birds at a low 
price, and persistently con- 
tinue to produce something 
else — a- feathered-shanked 
bird? With those Silver 
Seabrights before him — of 
a size, according to his 
description, far exceeding 
our belief — and with 
Whittaker's models before 
him, why did he adhere to birds with feathered shanks? It seems very 
inconsistent in Mr. Ray, in later years, to claim credit for originating 
the Wyandotte when he was breeding right away from Wyandotte type. 

Now, as to the Brahma and Hamburg blood : When we began a study 
of American Seabright history in 1880, it was the current opinion that 
both these lines of blood were in its make-up. We have quoted eminent 
authorities to prove that this was the understanding and the expressed 




Photograph by courtesy of" American Agriculturist"'' 
SILVER WYANDOTTE HEN 
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opinion of those most deeply interested from year to year, from 1875 to 
1883. But Mr. Ray says he did not use either of these Hnes of blood. 
We shall not accuse him of doing so, but the fact remains that others did. 
Mr. Whittaker writes us under recent date that, in those early days, he had 
urged Mr. Ray to tell him something of their origin, to which he replied 
that he did "not know how they were produced" — he had "made inquiry 
through the press to no avail." It is not strange, then, that Mr. Whittaker 
should be surprised to see Mr. Ray's specific statements of their origin 
under date of March, 1904. 

Now, Mr. Whittaker is not claiming the honor of originating these 
birds. He simply claims to have been the first to describe them as Seabright 
laced, silvery-hackled birds with heavy, round bodies and clean, yellow 
shanks, and to have been the first to have them so illustrated, namely, in 
1874. This illustration of Whittaker's, made by B. N. Pierce in 1874, 
was before the American Poultry Association in 1877, and, but for the 
opposition of Mr. Kidder, who wanted pea-combs, they would probably 
have been admitted at that time on the Whittaker basis. 

As to the pea-combs, Mr. Whittaker writes me that he never had any 
of them, that he had a good many single-combs, which, with the abundant 
feathering, made him think there was Cochin blood in their make-up. 
He takes kindly to Mr. Felch's claim that there was Breda blood in 
them, because he did find a comb with three small knobs, each knob 
something Hke a strawberry. He did have trouble with the white ear- 
lobes, which he thought traced to the Hamburg side of the house. 

Mr. Whittaker's simple claim is this : " I do claim the honor of bringing 
order out of chaos, of shaping up the breed to what it finally became — a 
large, round-bodied bird with Seabright lacing, rose-combs, and clean, yellow 
shanks ; of so illustrating it in 1 8 74, and of naming it the American Seabright 
in January, 1877 ; of requesting its admission under that name in February, 
1877; that this same bird was admitted to the Standard in 1883 as the 
Wyandotte, on practically the same Standard description as I had used 
for years, but which was written up by Mr. Felch in 188 1, he at that time 
preferring the name Hambletonian. I did not originate the foundation - 
stock, nor make the original crosses. The stock I sent you in 1881 was 
wholly from blood procured by me in New York State from 1872 to 1875, 
which, by careful selection to a definite end, I had mated up, year by year, 
so as to produce what you then obtained from me." 
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The writer, in one of his earliest circulars after the admission of 
Wyandottes to the Standard, made use of the following language: 

"The best informed on 
the origin of Wyandotte fowls 
agree in giving the chief credit 
to L. Whittaker, of Michigan, 
and J. P. Ray, of New York. 
Mr. Whittaker, more than 
any other of the dozen or 
more claimants for the honor 
of originating them, was able 
to give the clearest explana- 
tion as to their origin and 
development. His natural 
modesty prevented him from 
defending his title from the 
assaults of others more ambi- 
tious, but to him tardy justice 
has accorded the chief honor. ' ' 

The above was our candid 
belief twenty years ago, after 
a careful study, for three 
years, of the best information 
then obtainable. At that 
time we did not own fifty of 

these birds, and had no reason to so record ourselves other than with a 
desire for the truth. And now, twenty years later, having watched the 
development of these original Wyandottes, now called Silver Wyandottes ; 
having studied them and their characteristics year by year ; having bred 
them by the thousand, we wish to declare that the further we investigate 
their origin and history, the more information we gain from many sources, 
the more fully we become satisfied with our declaration as recorded above 
a score of years ago. 

We could quote authorities by the dozen, but we should always come 
back to the same conclusions, namely, that, for ten years prior to 1874, 
various fanciers, particularly those in New York State, were experimenting 
with combinations of Cochin, Brahma, Hamburg and Seabright blood ; that, 
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until 1874, there was no fixed type in the direction that finally resulted 
in the Wyandotte; that, in 1874, Mr. Whittaker first had it illustrated in 
a form that would be instantly recognized as Wyandotte to-day ; that, in 
1874, he urged other breeders to join with him in asking its admission to 
the Standard; that, in 1877, it was refuse^ because other fanciers asked for 
something different; that, in 1883, most • other , fanciers had come to his 
way of thinking, so it was admitted on the. basis he had promulgated 
persistently for years ; that there were other strains, particularly in the 
East, containing elements of blood not found in his, but that at that time 
what was known as the Whittaker strain was more generally recognized 
than any other. 

Once and for all as to the disputed point that both Dark Brahma and 
Silver-Spangled Hamburg blood were used in the earlier crosses: I am 
permitted to make the following extracts from letters and published 
articles now in the possession of T. F. McGrew : 

B. N. Pierce, in 1886: 

" That they were principally the result of a cross between Dark 
Brahmas and Hamburgs is quite apparent, often indicated by the reversion 
to white ear-lobes, to spangles in the plumage of the females, and to the 
wing-markings and other characteristics of Dark Brahmas found in both 
male and female." 

Joseph Wallace, in 1890: 

"The subsequent cross on this foundation-blood was a Silver-Spangled 
Hamburg and Dark Brahma." 

W. O. Dakin, in 1882: 

"A cross of Spangled Hamburgs, Dark Brahmas, and Buff Cochins 
. . . stock came with single combs, pea -combs, and Hamburg combs." 

Theodore Hewes, in 1904: 
. "The breed was originally made with Dark Brahma and Silver- 
Spangled Hamburgs." 

H. S. Babcock, in 1904: 

" I am sure, however, that Dark Brahma was used in some strains 
. . . also that either Polish or Hamburg blood was used in some 
strains." 

C. S. Mattison, in 1904: 

At considerable length, Mr. Mattison states that some of the prize- 
winning Silver Wyandotte pullets shown by his brother F. L. Mattison at 
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the Pan-American were the result of a recent cross of Dark Brahma upon 
Silver Wyandotte pullets. 

F. A. Houdlette, in 1904: 

" I never had any question about the Dark Brahma's figuring very 
largely in the make-up of this variety. When first I had anything to do 
with it, the Dark Brahma shape and markings were very prominent, and 
the little short, stubby comb was one of the features that then existed. 
. This stock was of Dark Brahma origin and White Cochin and Ham- 
burg crosses. The White Cochin kept cropping out in white chickens, 
from which subsequently came the White Wyandottes. The man who 
stamped the present markings more firmly than any one else prior to 
1883 was L. Whittaker, of Michigan. He had been at work on this for 
ten or twelve years, and had some very nice birds. I visited his place and 
bought some of his stock." 

We have thus dealt at some length on this subject of origin because 
we feared that the wide publicity given Mr. Ray's most recently promul- 
gated theories might do temporary damage to a cause well established and 
evidently on a true foundation. We shall, therefore, dismiss Mr. Ray's 
most recent claims with the remark that the man who wrote Mr. Whittaker 
in 1876 that he did "not know how they were produced," had "made 
inquiry through the press to no avail"; the man who, in 1871, wrote Mr. 
Pelch that he helped to start the breed back in 1864 to 1866, can hardly 
come to the front in 1904 with the statement that he originated the breed 
in 1870 and expect a discriminating public to place belief in any of his 
theories. If, in 1864 and 1866, he helped to originate them; if, in 1870, 
he did originate them; if, in 1876, he did not know and could not find out| 
anything about how they did originate, we may safely conclude to pass; 
by as scarcely worthy of notice the revelations that have come to him in 
minute detail in 1904. 

When the Wyandottes were admitted to the Standard in 1883, the 
boom that had been rising in anticipation of this event spread with incred- 
ible speed. It seemed that nearly everybody had them, and those who 
did not have them wanted them. Those who had been breeding them 
Tinder the various names that had previously prevailed all fell in line, and 
"Wyandottes, the best in the world," were advertised in every poultry 
journal. The result, as we have already intimated, was most disastrous. 
By 1886, the poor specimens, and especially the eggs-from such, that had 
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been foisted upon an unsuspecting public, had begun to show how poor 
were many specimens in the breeding-pen, and a reaction set in that came 
near doing great damage to the breed. Only the cool, determined persist- 
ence of a few of the early breeders who, knowing the real merits of their 
favorites, adhered to the plan of mating and shipping worthy specimens, 
saved the day. 

Besides, a mistake had been made in the Standard description of the 
wing. It made a double black bar of spangles in the wing-coverts of the 
male. This made a wing rather easy to obtain, but one entirely incon- 
sistent with the laced wing of the female. It was Mr. Felch who wrote 
most of the Standard that appeared in 1883, and he also claims the credit 
of judging the first Wyandottes by the new Standard in 1883, at Worcester, 
Massachusetts ; but we notice that he was soon advocating in the poultry 
papers a change in the wing description, which change was made in the 
revision of 1888. 

The Varieties of Wyandottes 

Scarcely were the Wyandottes introduced officially to the poultry 
public, scarcely had the boom on the original or Silver variety been thor- 

o u g h 1 y announced, 
before other varieties 
of the new breed began 
to be heard from. 
There seemed to be a 
substantial foundation 
for the favor which 
greeted Wyandottes, 
for there was real 
merit in them. It has. 
long been seen that 
no variety can become 
a prime favorite with 
the masses that does, 
not possess features of 
economic value tO' 
recommend it, aside 
from its beauty or peculiarity of shape or plumage. It was evident 
that the new breed possessed several peculiarities that would make= 
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it to be desired by the farmer as well as the fancier. The chief of 
these points were : 

First. Of a good size. Not so large as to be coarse in bone or in 
texture of flesh, but small of bone in proportion to gross weight, and of a 
size that the small family could afford to have a fowl for its Sunday dinner. 
And, to this day, the favorite-sized fowl among dealers, because a favorite 
among shrewd buyers, is the fowl that, when dressed, has the appearance 
of maturity and rotundity without weighing more than six pounds. The 
Wyandottes answer this demand perfectly. 

Second. Of quick maturity. There are a number of varieties of 
fowls that are slow of growth, that always appear thin and scrawny and 
immature until nearly a year old. It was soon found that Wyandotte 
cockerels were as well matured and as plump for roasters at five months 
as were most other varieties at six or seven months, and tha.t at the age 
of five months they would weigh as much as the larger and coarser birds. 

Third. Early egg-production. It was soon found that the Wyandotte 
pullets were ready to do business at the egg-basket from one month to two 
months sooner than any other American variety, almost equalling the 
Leghorns in this particular. 

So it was not to be wondered at that there began at once a multipli- 
cation of varieties of the new breed. In fact, before Wyandottes were 
called by that name, the foundations were laid for two new varieties of the 
breed, both of which, the Whites and the Goldens, had become so well 
established that they were admitted to the Standard in li 



The Size of the Wyandotte 

All varieties of this breed are of the same size. Cocks should weigh 
eight and one-half pounds, hens six and one-half pounds. Cockerels, 
when in the show-room under one year old, are scored on a basis of seven 
and one-half pounds ; pullets five and one-half pounds. 

There has been some difference of opinion as to whether the size of 
Wyandottes might not be raised, but, almost without exception, those 
who are most familiar with the merits and demerits of the breed are now 
agreed that the above weights are just right. The weight for cockerels is 
only one-half pound below the Plymouth Rock cockerels, while Wyandotte 
cocks, hens, and pullets are each one pound lighter than Plymouth Rocks. 
This gives each breed a sphere of 4ts own in the commercial field, and 
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neither has any occasion to trespass upon the other. To the fancier who 
wants large, heavy hens to sell for market in the early spring, the Plymouth 
Rocks and Javas give him just what he wants ; but we have noticed that 
the smaller, finer-boned hens, such as are found in the Wyandottes and 
American Rose-Comb Dominiques, are always preferred by the discrimi- 
nating dealers. Where there is one market customer for hens weighing 

^ eight to ten pounds each, 

there are five custorners 
for hens two pounds 
smaller. The man who 
is making a specialty of 
capons may reasonably 
prefer the larger-sized 
American or Asiatic 
varieties, for capons do 
not come to the best 
market until they are 
ten or twelve months 
old, and the larger 
varieties have time to 
mature and develop in 
that time. But the 
breeder of Wyandottes 
has the double oppor- 
tunity of disposing of 
his surplus youngsters 
at a profit twice in their 
earlier days. First, as 
broilers — and it is ad- 
mitted that there is no 
bird that wears feathers that will mature into so fleshy, plump, and 
toothsome a piece of meat as will the Wyandotte at eight weeks old. 
They can be, and are frequently, made to weigh two pounds at eight weeks, 
and, near our large eastern cities, the one-and-one-half -pound broiler is the 
one that brings the most money, as much as if it is kept until twice as large. 
For this market, there is nothing to equal the Wyandotte chick. It seems 
to develop fiesh rather than feathers, maturing in its flufl. 
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The second chance to market the Wyandottes profitably is as roasters. 
The bird that can most quickly and most cheaply be made to weigh four 
to five pounds is the bird the farmer is looking for, and that bird is em- 
phatically the Wyandotte cockerel. We have seen Wyandottes hatched 
in the same incubator and reared in the same brooder and the same colony- 
house, fed day by day on the same food, with some of their American 
cousins, and, when market-day came, the Wyandottes were the ones chosen 
because they weighed just as much and looked and handled so much 
better, being shorter-legged, shorter-backed, plumper -breasted, and 
rounder-bodied. 

Just here it may not be out of place to remark that the managers of 
the large packing-houses of the West, that give so much attention these 
days to packing poultry in cold storage for the large eastern cities and also 
for export, greatly prefer birds of the Wyandotte size and type. The pro- 
prietor of one of these large houses, in order to get the farmers in a certain 
section to raise the kind of birds he wanted, purchased a large lot of Wyan- 
dotte cockerels and gave them to these farmers. His claim is that, for 
packing, it is worth much to have a bird whose leg (first joint, it is called 
on the table) does not project beyond the rump. The Wyandotte is the 
only American variety of which this is true. 

There have been some to criticise the statement in the new Standard 
that all attempts to raise it beyond its present standard size have been 
damaging to the breed. The writer is perfectly willing to father that as- 
sertion, and feels himself able to demonstrate its truth by a very extensive 
and somewhat expensive experience with the leading varieties of Wyan- 
dottes. We have bred Wyandotte males from one and one-half to two and 
one-half pounds above the standard, and to have attention called to their 
great size is something to be proud of ; but we are thoroughly convinced 
that it was a mistake. Those large birds were almost invariably birds of 
large frame and heavy bone — they had to be so, to carry the extra weight. 
To put those birds into show condition required long and heavy feeding, 
and, after show season, they were utterly useless as breeding-birds for at 
least two months, and when reduced to breeding condition were so un- 
shapely as scarcely to resemble Wyandottes. If we were given our choice 
of increasing or decreasing the weight of Wyandottes, and were compelled 
to choose one or the other, we should certainly, for the good of the breed 
and of all interested in it, make them smaller rather than larger. The 
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larger hens — and, of one of the varieties, we breed two distinct strains and 
have every opportunity to compare them — are slower of maturity, do not 
lay so soon, and do not lay nearly so many eggs. 

The Shape of the Wyandotte 

If there is one breed of fowls more than another of which we may 
properly use the common expression, "It travels on its shape," it is the 
Wyandotte. It is emphatically a bird of curves. Hogarth's "line of 
beauty, " reduced to the language of the engineer, was the double-reversed 
curve. We ask, where in nature will you find this same curve so perfectly 
exemplified as in the top line of a Wyandotte cock ? From the tip of his 
beak pass your eye over his rounded comb, down his beautifully arched 
neck, along that handsome back, up and over his gracefully curved tail, 
and what is there to be desired? No breaks, no angles, and the same is 

almost as true if you start from 
the same point and traverse 
the lower lines. But this is not 
all; Stand above him and look 
down : The body seems to^ 
round out, not only on the breast- 
in front and at the sides, but as. 
well on the wings at the sides. 
Take him in your hand, and he 
feels full and round at every 
section; on the back, over the 
shoulders, down on the thighs, 
and especially on the breast, he 
feels "meaty" at every point. 
So here is a bird that fills the 
high ideals of the artist so far 
as form is concerned, and sup- 
plies the farmer and villager, 
the seller and the buyer,, 
with the choicest of flesh 
in the most compact form, 
with the least waste and at the smallest cost. 

In addition to the curves referred to, there is another expression ia 
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the new Standard that helps even the amateur to understand Wyandotte 
shape — "A low-set keel." The Wyandotte must not be a stilty bird; he 
must stand on short legs. But he might do this and still be far from the 
true Wyandotte shape. The breast or forward portion of the body must 
be carried low, giving the bird a tipped-forward appearance. There can- 
not be any semblance of being "turkey-breasted" or he fails completely. 
One has only to compare the typical Wyandotte, as shown in several cuts 
in this book, with cuts of typical Dorkings or of typical Javas, to have this 
feature of the low-set keel impressed upon him. The Dorking is a bird 
that carries large quantities of breast-meat, but he carries it high up, and, 
in order to balance himself, his keel stands at quite an angle of elevation, 
while in the typical Wyandotte this is reversed. 

The head-points of a Wyandotte count for much, and the beginner 
must learn to recognize the true Wyandotte comb, ear-lobes, and wattles, 
and how they differ in shape and proportion from Hamburgs and rose- 
comb varieties of Leghorns. Of the comb, remember that, meditun in 
size, low, close-fitting to the shape of the head, level on top, with small 
points or corrugations evenly distributed, and terminating in a downward- 
curving spike, are the cardinal points. The new illustrated Standard, with 
a dozen full-page illustrations of typical Wyandottes and a glossary with 
every term defined and many peculiarities illustrated, should be his most 
carefully studied guide. 

The Color of Wyandottes 

The seven standard varieties give the fancier a chance to choose, 
and, whatever his choice may be, he will find problems to solve that cannot 
fail to interest him. Often he will find himself sorely perplexed how to 
obtain and how to hold the colors called for in his chosen variety. The 
well-known expression, "Shape makes the breed, color the variety, "is 
markedly true in the Wyandotte family; therefore, the color-descriptions 
are treated under the several varieties. 

Before passing from this subject, the writer wishes to say to amateur 
and professional alike, let the Standard be your guide. Don't imagine 
that there are short cuts you may take, and thus avoid the long lane of 
perseverance that leads to success for the breeder. Standard-colored 
males mated to standard-colored females should give standard-colored 
chicks. If not, then the Standard is. wrong. , There •-a/tse-rth'ose'.who will 
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tell you to mate such and such a male to such and such a female if you 
want to get standard-colored chicks. Don't you believe it. In nine cases 
out of ten, it is for the purpose of palming off defective birds upon you, 
and, in the tenth case, it is the result of ignorance. It is not possible to 
secure perfect birds. The loo-point bird is not yet hatched. There 
must, of necessity, be many extreme matings, many cases where one hopes 
to overcome one extreme by an opposite extreme, but don't imagine for a 
moment that such extremes are necessary in order to secure a happy 
medium. As well say that it takes two wrongs to make a right. Get 
just as close to Standard requirements as possible in both sire and dam, 
and don't be hoodwinked by any double-mating theories. There is no 
necessity for them in any variety of Wyandottes. 

One more point on this subject: do not sacrifice shape for color. 
Remember the maxim, " Shape makes the breed, color the variety." You 
must have the breed before you get the variety. One has only to make a 
careful study of the birds exhibited to see how often the exhibitor stakes 
his chances wholly on color, almost ignoring shape considerations. Even 
in the solid-colored varieties — ^Whites, Blacks, and Buffs — ^birds are often 
presented in the Wyandotte classes that more closely resemble Plymouth 
Rocks or Javas in shape. My attention has recently been attracted by 
illustrations of the first Buff Wyandotte and first Buff Plymouth Rock 
males, at one of our great shows, that appeared on the same page of one 
of the leading poultry journals. Covering the head of both cuts, and even 
the most amateur looker-on would declare that the Rock is a Wyandotte 
and the Wyandotte is a Rock. Of course, the judges may have found that 
color so far outbalanced shape-points in these cases that they felt compelled 
to place the awards as they did ; but it is too true that not only breeders 
and exhibitors, but judges also, place more stress on color, and less on 
shape, than they should. 

As an illustration of the statement that, even in the most popular 
varieties of Wyandottes, there is much yet to be acquired in shape, the 
writer maybe pardoned for referring to the fact that, for several years, he 
has been called upon to place the White Wyandotte awards at the great 
shows of New York and Chicago, where it is' not unusual to find from 
thirty to fifty specimens in each of the four classes. Yet he fa;ils to 
recall a single instance in those great shows where he found enough cocks 
or cockerels to carry the five awards in each class without placing at 
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least the fourth and fifth ribbons upon birds so radically different in shape 
from the first- and second-prize birds as to make him feel disposed to hang 
up an apology or ex- 
planation that these 
winners of the lower 
awards won because 
their color more than 
made good their defects 
in shape. 

Silver Wyandotte 

This variety, the 
original one of the 
breed, has never re- 
ceived the attention it 
deserves at the hands 
of the public. It is the 
acknowledged ancestor 
of the breed. Two of 
the other varieties are 
known to have come 
from it as sports. 
These are the Whites and the Blacks, and it was but a short time until 
the Whites had far outstripped the original Silvers in public favor. 

There seems to prevail an impression that the Silvers are hard to breed 
true to feather. Far be it from me to give out the impression that, to 
-get a majority of chicks that will make breeds scoring 92 points or above, 
one has only to have a few breeders of that quality. But this is not more 
true of the Silver Wyandottes than of the other varieties of Wyandottes 
or of all varieties of Plymouth Rocks. With the exception of the Black 
Javas of the good old-fashioned type, I do not believe there is an American 
variety from which a larger per cent, of 9 2 -point chicks can be obtained 
than from a well-bred strain of Silvers. I know there are those who will 
rise up in haste and say, "You don't mean to say that the Silvers breed 
as true as the Whites ? " That is just what I mean to say ! ' Not but that 
the Whites will breed a larger percentage of birds that look white to the 
casual observer, but there is a great difference between white and what 
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looks like white. It is as difficult to breed a pure white bird as to breed a 
9 5 -point Silver Wyandotte; for this reason, the writer adhered strenuously 
in the revision committee to the idea that it is wrong to handicap a solid- 
colored variety in favor of a particolored variety. He succeeded only in 
having the handicap reduced. As a breeder of both Silvers and Whites for 
many years, I wish to go on record as saying that, if the new Standard 
rules for judging are rigidly enforced, it is no more difficult to get 
94-point Silvers than to get Whites of the same score. 

We shall not attempt to give a detailed description of the Silver Wyan- 
dotte. To do so with any variety would be to trespass upon the Standard, 
and would overstep the limits of our space. We shall content ourselves 
with a glance at some of the leading features of this variety and how they 
may be obtained. 

The Silver Wyandotte cock must be Silvery in appearance as well 
as in name. There must be no smuttiness or brassiness on his surface. 
The hackle is a silvery white with a distinct black stripe through the 
middle of each feather, which must terminate before it reaches the end. 
The saddle is of the same color as the hackle. These feathers, being 
broader in proportion to their length, have a broader and shorter central 
black stripe, and, if this black center is itself punctured with a white 
center, so much the better. 

The breast and thighs should be a distinct black, each feather having 
a large white center, which should be as near the shape of the feather as 
possible. It was formerly considered impossible to have the thighs thus 
laced, but, of late years, the best fanciers have been very successful in this. 
Our English cousins, who, a few years ago, imported some of our best 
specimens, are now returning some of the results of their skill as fanciers — 
marvels of breast- and thigh-lacings — ^but the methods they admit having 
used to accomplish this result promise no good to the breeders who inject 
this Enghsh blood into their flocks, as some have done to their sorrow. 

The wing-color of the Wyandotte male is one of the most difficult 
points of attainment. What is called the laced wing-bar is made by the 
wing-coverts. The lower half of each feather should be white with an 
edging of black; this edging makes the bar, and there should be two of 
these — ^and some specimens show three. 

The tail of the Wyandotte is one of its beauty points. In this variety, 
and in all other standard varieties except the Whites and Buffs, it should 
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be black. Look out for purple bars in the tail. This is one of the defects 
that has been greatly intensified of late years. In our attempts to get 
the glossy greenish-black we may be breeding too high or feeding too 
high. At any rate, it is much more prevalent than ten or a dozen years ago. 
The rules for judging demand that it be punished very severely. 

One of the most difficult points to get in a Silver is a distinct black 
lacing absolutely free from a secondary edging of white. This white 
edging prevails in both sexes, and the only remedy known is to cut it hard, 
both as breeders and judges. 

If we were asked which is the next most common defect in Silver 
females, we should say black or smoky hackles. The breeder who suc- 
ceeds in getting silvery hackles on his females has gone over one of the 
hard places in his journey. 

Lastly, but not of small importance, is the under-color — i. e., the part 
of the feather that does not show on the surface. The casual or careless 
judge in the comparison show may pass over this section lightly ; indeed, 
we have heard men of some reputation argue that the judge should ignore 
under-color entirely and judge solely by surface-color. He who does so 
ignores the mandates of the Standard, for under-color is specifically men- 
tioned in connection with each plumaged section of the bird. The 
breeder who ignores the Standard demands of under-color at mating- 
time has no reasonable hope of winning at showing-time. 

In recapitulation, then, we would say silvery hackles, open or oval 
centers with black lacing free from white edging, are the great difficulties. 
Overcome these, secure a bright bay eye, give attention to under-color 
and clean yellow shanks ; then turn your endeavors toward early maturity 
or quick development, and you will have in the Silver a thing of beauty 
as well as a money-maker. 

Golden Wyandotte* 

The Golden Wyandotte was the second variety of this breed that 
was brought before the public. The originator of this variety was Joseph 
McKeen, of Wisconsin, who first produced a fowl v/hich he called " Winne- 
bagoes," that being the name of his farm. These Winnebagoes were the 

* This section has been read by Ira C. Keller, of Ohio, secretary of the National 
Golden Wyandotte Club, who says: " I cannot suggest any changes in this part of the 
chapter on Wyandottes. It is well written and brings out all the important points. " — Editor. 
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result of crossing Rose-Combed Brown Leghorns, Pea-Combed Partridge 
Cochins, and some Buff females, these latter the result of aGolden Sea bright- 
Buff Cochin cross. The best males produced from the combination of 
these several breeds were mated with some American Seabright females. 

Here again we have the double Asiatic cross of the Partridge and 
Btiff Cochin with the Seabright Bantam. In this instance, the Golden 
Seabright was crossed with the Buff Cochin, and the product united with 
the rich black-red colors of the Partridge Cochin and Brown Leghorn. 
The rich-colored males from this combination of blood were bred to selected 
females of the American Seabright breed, now Silver Wyandottes. Almost 
the same identical combination of blood produced the Silver. It originated 
from the silvery white of the Dark Brahma and Silver Seabright, as men- 
tioned before, while the top cross for the Golden came from the Golden 
Seabright upon the black-red colors of the Brown Leghorn-Partridge 
Cochin union. Great patience and care were necessary for the com- 
pletion of this variety, not so much to insure good Wyandotte form (this 
came as naturally to them as to the Silvers), but to establish the true 
golden-bay color to conform to the white of the Silver and at the same 
time gain the deep, rich top-color of the Partridge Cochin for the male. 

The result of the buff color of the females employed, and also of the 
white color of the Silver females, was a very pale shade of golden bay for 
the males and yellow centers for the females. This color has been improved 
to the extent that we now have a deep golden bay for the top-color of males 
and yellow bay for the females and under portion of males. The tendency 
is toward a deeper and more brilliant color in both, and for a top-color 
on males of almost as rich colors as that of the Partridge Cochin. Grad- 
ually these colors have been deepened until the present rich shades of the 
finer specimens are quite in contrast with the old-time yellow shades. 

Our Standard specifies that the color of the Golden male and female 
shall be the same as that of the Silver Wyandottes, except that "golden 
bay" should be substituted for "white." This substitution of golden 
bay for white falls short of describing the rich top-color of the Golden 
male, which now rivals the Brown Leghorn in briUiancy of color and 
richness of striping. 

The striping of hackle- and saddle-plumage must be the same in the 
Golden as in the Silver — the same diamond center in saddle and the 
same open lacing on both male and female. All conditions of marking, 
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lacing, and striping must be the same in both. Many specimens are seen 
at the present time which have the very open center of rich golden bay 
edged about with metallic 
black that glistens, forming a 
most beautiful combination 
of colors. 

It is best to mate for 
medium centers, using females 
that have the larger portion 
of their plumage very open 
laced and males having rather 
dark breast-plumage and 
good, clear top-color. Depend 
upon this fact — that, if the 
male has bad top-color, the 
same will be found on his 
chicks as they grow up. Too 
many males having black 
edging on back- and saddle- 
plumage (a defect that has 
been bred into them for many 
years) are used. 

In selecting a Golden 
male for a producer, choose 
one having the golden -bay 

color — not a reddish -bay nor a chestnut color, but a golden shade of 
bay. Keep clear of light or yellow shading on breast and dark 
shadings on back or wings. By all means, have good, clear hackle-plumage, 
nicely striped with black and free from smut. Many are too deep a bay 
or red ; some are as rich in color as a Partridge Cochin. This is not as the 
Standard reads. It calls for a golden bay ; not even a rich golden bay is 
demanded. 

A very safe plan of mating is to select both males and females with 
the medium centers and mate them, year after year, until this line of 
breeding is established in the strain. Such matings will produce both 
sexes of fairly good quality and a greater percentage of good, salable 
birds than may be expected from the other more extreme matings. 
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The above points on color-markings should be a safe guide for the 
amateur. He will need to exercise care in selecting his breeding-stock to 
avoid two shape particulars in which Golden fanciers have been negligent, 
namely, size and shape of comb and length and shape of back. Too often, 
in Our show-rooms, we find males with elegant plumage, but coarse or 
lop-sided combs. Avoid these. The shape of the Golden is the same as 
that of all Wyandottes. Avoid a long or narrow back, or one that angles, 
rather than curves, into the tail at their juncture. 

White Wyandotte 

White Wyandottes originated as sports from the Silvers. It is 
claimed that some of them appeared as early as 1872. If this is true, those 
of that early date had not much of quality in their ancestors. Early 
writers speak of them as better in Wyandotte shape than the Silvers, and 
regard them as models for all varieties. Much of this distinction, it is 
presumed, was the outcome of self -applause arising from the pleasure of 
adding a new variety to the list of American fowls. 

When it is considered that, as late as 1883, the Silver Wyandottes 
gained only quality sufficient to establish them as a standard breed, what 
must they have been in 1872, at which time it is claimed that the white 
sports were produced? The statement is not questioned that they did 
produce both solid black chicks and also solid white ones, for this is 
known to be the fact. At the same time, the quality of these self-colored 
sports was not better than that of the parent birds from which they came 
as sports. 

The credit of their origin has long been given to George W. Towle 
and B. M. Briggs, both of New York vState. These gentlemen did much 
for their advancement. But the writer has long been of the opinion that 
Fred A. Houdlette, the man who named this breed Wyandottes, was the 
first to bring these White Wyandottes before the public. In a personal 
letter dated April 6, 1904, Mr. Houdlette gives the following explanation 
of the matter: 

" The fact of the case is, I had some dealings with Mr. Towle in which 
I exchanged three White Wyandotte cockerels with him for a Silver 
cockerel. Right away after this exchange, namely, in February, 1883, 
the Silvers were accepted and adopted by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion, which gave them their boom. Very soon after this Mr. Towle intro- 
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duced the White Wyandotte, but, previous to this, I had a pen of White 
Wyandottes which I sold to George Wooley, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Wooley showed these birds at many exhibitions, winning wherever he 
went. From this, you may judge whether Mr. Towle was the first to 
introduce the White Wyandottes. He may have been one of the first to 
put them out, but the original White Wyandottes were sports that came 
from my stock when I lived in Waltham, Massachusetts. This I can 
prove by a great many witnesses, and especially by George Wooley." 

If our information is correct, it was not until 1885 that the White 
Wyandotte was brought prominently before the public ; and its admission 
to the Standard, in 1888, was accomplished at the meeting of the American 
Poultry Association held at Indianapolis in that year. Prior to 1892, 
there had not been produced any considerable number which attracted 
attention in quality of shape or color. During the years intervening 
between 1878 and 1885 , white chicks came too often from the Silver variety. 
Their breeders considered it as positive proof of impurity in the breeding- 
stock. Efforts were made to shield the fact until it became known that 
they would be advanced as a true variety of the Wyandotte family ; then 
many willingly acknowledged the presence of the White in their yards. 
Few varieties of fowls in this country have ever been as well managed as 
these have been. Both utility and exhibition qualities have been fostered 
equally. The result is greatly in their favor, and makes them one of the 
strongest, if not the strongest, competitor of the Barred Plymouth Rock 
for public favor. 

In the history of American poultry exhibitions there has not been 
recorded a more popular fowl than the White Wyandotte. It has gained 
so fast in this direction as to call together the largest classes at our fall 
and winter shows, the largest class of any variety ever exhibited being 
composed of White Wyandottes. Large sums are continually subscribed 
by those who are interested in their welfare for special awards in these 
classes, thus creating an unusual interest in them and rendering them 
more and more popular. The National White Wyandotte Club has a 
membership of more than 1,000 breeders, and is the strongest poultry 
specialty club in the world.. 

Great improvement has been made in their shape and color. Almost 
perfection of shape and immaculate plumage must be present with the 
specimen that now wins the honors. Medium quality has but little 
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chance in the show-pen in well-contested classes, and poor condition of 
feather is almost certain to bring defeat. No fowl is more beautiful 
or attractive than a pure-white one in prime condition of plumage. Feathers 
of such purity rest most gracefully upon the White Wyandotte. 

The White Wyandotte is, without question, the model for market 
poultry. The compact form and full, plump breast give the desired broiler 
as well as the most perfect roaster. The color of the meat and skin is of 
that attractive yellow so much in demand in our markets. It has the com- 
bination of attractive shape and color, and the white plumage removes all 
chance of prejudice so often advanced against dark pin-feathers, thus 

giving it three very important advantages 
for sale as market poultry. The White Wyan- 
dotte has long been the prime favorite in 
exclusive poultry plants where both "eggs 
and meat" are produced. The White Wyan- 
dottes lay about as many eggs as are laid 
by other varieties of Wyandottes, and their 
eggs are of good color and firm in shell. 
They are quite as economically kept as any 
breed, with an inclination to accumulate fat 
with age, which counts in their favor when 
sold for market fowls. 

To produce White Wyandottes for exhibi- 
tion, we must look simply for perfection of 
form and purity of color, with good head- 
points. The male should be a model of Wyandotte shape, clothed in 
absolutely white plumage that is true and pure in color to the skin, in- 
cluding the quills; head and comb in strict conformity with Standard 
demands. The females should be superb in all sections in both shape 
and color. No hope of success can be placed on inferior breeding-stock 
when the aim is to produce winners of the highest character. 

The following special points of value may be considered to advan- 
tage : To produce winners, do not use White Wyandotte females that have 
narrow, contracted main-tail feathers, although this is permissible with 
the Plymouth Rock. Have the well-spread tail on all Wyandotte females 
used for breeding exhibition stock. Such matings are of the very highest 
character, and, while they are difficult to secure, they are almost 
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certain to give returns that will fully repay for the necessary trouble 
and expense. 

When such quality is not obtainable, the following methods involved 
in building up a strain should be pursued : Select the very best at hand 
year after year until some are produced that are equal to the best, and 
from these hope may be gained for a reputation in the sliow-room. In 
any class where the competition is as keen as in the White Wyandotte, 
specimens are always met in competition from the yards of the most 
successful producers, thus making it of the utmost importance to select 
as breeding-stock specimens of the highest merit for breeding winners. 

Other features of great importance are purity of color of ear-lobes, 
back, and siianks, including the feet. White ear-lobes and shanks other 
than yellow are disqualifications not removable. The presence of either 
is noticeable and should be avoided. Lt is equally important that there 
should not be the slightest trace of feathers or down upon the shanks or 
between the toes of any breeding-stock. Only the absolute avoidance of 
this will assure against its future appearance, and it should be guarded 
against with the greatest care. 

Pure white as a color of plumage of fowls is quite as difficult to main- 
tain as any other color or parti-colors. A cream or yellow or black tinge 
must continually be contended against; any one or all of these colors 
may crop out when least expected. The most perfect white is apt to be 
sprinkled with black, and the yellow under-color must be fought against 
unceasingly. The surest means of obliterating these undesirable tinges is 
by the selection of males that have absolutely white plumage, including 
under-color and the quills, or shafts, of the feathers. 

Many of the most attractive and vigorous male White Wyandottes 
show a tendency toward the yellowish tinge in plumage, but their other 
attractive qualities are inducements to use them as breeding specimens, 
the result often being disappointing. It is better to discard them than 
to run the risk of infusing the taint of yellow into the flock. Equal care 
should be given to the selection of white females. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon breeders the necessity of close 
study of white in plumage. At one of our large eastern score-card shows, 
a gentleman who had been exhibiting came to the writer and, in the most 
courteous way, asked us to explain to him why we had cut a cockerel 
from one-half to one and one-half in each section on color — a bird which 
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he supposed was absolutely white. "We did not recall the bird, but asked' 
him to take him to a certain window, where we should be pleased to examine 
him again. 

Passing around in another direction, we took under our arm a White 
Wyandotte hen, the second bird in twenty years' experience that we could 
not cut on plumage- color. Arrived at the appointed place, we found our 
friend carefully examining his bird, section by section. 

" How does he look to you now ? " we inquired, opening out his wings, 
neck, back, and tail with our free hand. 

"Mr. Orr, that bird looks to me to be absolutely white," was his 
earnest reply. 

"Let us compare him, section by section, with this hen," said I. 

We did so. In ten seconds, our friend looked up and said: "It is 
enough. I never before realized the difference between white and white. 
The wonder to me now is that you did not cut him twice as hard." 

In preparing for the show-room, exhibitors can do much to further 
their chances by more careful washing. At one of our great eastern 
shows the past year, we placed a bird first that we had handled at the 
same show the year previous and had placed very low because of the dirty, 
greasy condition of his plumage. So great was the improvement this 
year that we did not recognize the bird, and could scarcely believe it was 
the same one. 

At the same show, a very prominent breeder had to take a low award 
partly because his birds did not match in the show-pen. The male had 
been washed by an amateur who had used the indigo injudiciously, while 
the females were of a very different though far from perfect shade. Both 
male and females could have been greatly improved. 

An odd experience came to me recently: A southern customer, to 
whom I had sent a $25 trio last year, complained that their chicks were 
full of black or gray feathers, and he sent nearly a handful of feathers to 
prove his point. The fact was that the feathers were simply very dirty 
— even the quills showed them to be naturally very white. We wrote him 
our conclusions, asked him to take one of his blackest birds to a well- 
known fancier in his city and request him to wash the bird. If it 
did not prove to be white, we would refund his money. Inside of 
a week, came a letter full of his thanks for the suggestions and of 
apologies for his blunders. 
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Black Wyandotte 

The Black Wyandotte is generally supposed to have originated in 
the yards of F. M. Clements, Jr., of Ohio, in 1885. It came as a sport 
from the Silver Wyandottes. The first Black Wyandottes possessed by 
him were a few black pullets, which he mated with a male having black 
body-plumage and a silver hackle. From this start he built up a true 
breeding-strain of Blacks, which are credited with being the foundation of 
those we now have. The care bestowed upon them by Mr. Clements 
brought the Black 
Wyandottes to a 
condition of good 
reproducing power, 
and they could be 
depended upon to 
produce solid black 
plumage with good, 
dark under-color, 
red ear-lobes, dark 
shanks, and correct 
style and shape of 
comb. 

But another 
well-known fancier, 
F. J. Marshal], for- 
merly of Ohio, but 
now of Georgia, 
began breeding 
Black Wyandottes 
at the same time as 
Mr. Clements. 
Here is his letter to 
me, written April 1 1 , 
1904: "In 1885, I 
had two sports from 

my Silver Wyandottes, one a pullet almost solid black. Wings had a 
little light color along the lower edges of. the primaries, and a slight. 
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flecking of light in the neck. The other one, a cockerel not so black 
as the pullet, had a little more light in the wings in the same manner and 
position, and a good deal more in the neck. Neck a lot of silver 
sprinkled through it, and, when you turned the feathers back, it was 
almost white under-color. The tail had a little tinge of light on the 
tops of the sickles. Aside from this, he was solid black. To the casual 
observer, at little distance he looked to be black. Both of these birds 
had pretty good combs as combs were going at that time on Wyandottes 
— a little narrow, and rather lumpy. As soon as I detected these birds, I 
began to study the question, and I saved them from the block and put them 
in a pen to themselves the following spring (1886), and kept every egg 
laid and set them. I raised something like twenty that summer from 
this mating. I got five good black pullets with little if any white on them ; 
no solid black cockerels. I saved two cockerels for breeding that had 
no white appearing on the surface but had a good sprinkle of it in the under- 
color of hackle and some in the saddle under-color. The rest of the cockerels 
were of different shades from nearly solid black to those with a lot of light 
in tail and neck. One was a very good Silver in color. I also got another 
black pullet from the same Silver pen that produced the first pair. I 
never had another mating of the Silvers to give me a black specimen. I 
inbred them for some three years or more ; then I found that F. M. Clements, 
Jr., had been breeding some sports in about the same manner as I had. 
I traded cockerels with him, and in that way got some new blood into my 
flock. I then began to advertise them and sell a few eggs, and so the thing 
moved along. I bred them for some seven years. In my experience, I 
rarely got anything but solid black females, but got a good many males 
that were ofif in color. The white in under-color of neck was hard to get 
rid of. All in all, however, I think they bred true to color, shape, and 
markings much sooner than most new breeds, from the fact that they 
were true sports, and not made by crosses. At least, mine were." 

Good size was also present in these early Black Wyandottes, and the 
color was improved into a rich glossy black, giving them a start in the 
right direction. Breeders who thought it best to have the yellow shanks 
and feet on this variety did much to injure them. It was finally settled 
that it was impossible to have the yellow shanks and feet with good black 
surface and under-color. This information, gained by bitter experience, 
resulted in establishing the original dark color for beak, shanks, and feet. 
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It is quite unnatural for black fowls (or birds of any kind) to have 
other than dark or black legs and feet. When any other color is present, 
it is an unnatural condition, brought about by artificial methods, which 
demand undue care in their reproduction to prevent undesirable colors from 
coming into the plumage. Careful consideration of these facts guided the 
framing of the Standard description for this new variety, which is : Black 
shaded with yellow as the color for beak, shanks, and feet, at the same 
time demanding that the bottom of feet shall be yellow, and making the 
absence of this yellow a disqualification. 

Time has proved the possibility of producing both good shape and 
color under these Standard requirements. Within the last few years, 
some beautifully colored specimens of excellent Wyandotte qualities have 
been shown, some of them fully the equal of any of the other varieties. 
But American prejudice against black fowls has barred the way of the 
Black Wyandottes to much-deserved popularity. The same influence has 
counted against all other black fowls, many of which have qualities that 
rival any or all other breeds. Much of this feeling has been removed 
vvithin the last ten years, and it may be that a better appreciation is in the 
future for all fowls of this color. 

The position filled by the Black Wyandotte is quite that of "the 
fanciers' fowl." While it is fully the equal of the other varieties in utility 
requirements, it has never been urged with the same vigor for public 
popularity. It can hardly be expected that it will gain equal prominence 
with the Whites, handicapped, as it is, with a less popular color. At the 
same time, persistent effort in its behalf would make it equalh^ popular 
with the Langshans or Minorcas. There are localities where this variety 
ought to be particularly popular — for example, near a large city where 
coal-dust precludes the breeding of white birds and the possibility of 
keeping them white. 

Always select good, dark under-color and dark shanks, as they give 
assurance of an established color in the blood, while the light, or willow- 
colored, shanks and the pale under-color bespeak the influence of the 
lighter shade of the ancestors, the influence of which is detrimental. Good, 
strong black, through and through, including under-color and quills of 
feathers, is the best assurance against white in the offspring. All these 
features of color must be closely watched if we hope to succeed in producing 
Black Wyandottes of highest quality. 
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Buff Wyandotte 

There is less controversy over the origin of the Buff than that of any 
other variety of Wyandottes except the Silver-Penciled. The fanciers who 

have been bringing these magnificent birds 
to the front the past ten years seem to 
have been much more concerned with the 
question of perfection than of origin ; and 
yet to these same fanciers belongs more 
of the credit for their origin than can 
justly be given to any other set of men. 
In other words, the men who first began 
to appreciate the value of the Buff 
Wyandottes have been persistently stand- 
ing by them, helping to develop and 
popularize them — never once going off to 
new favorites. 

Between the years 1886 and 1893, 
there were numerous fanciers, in various 
sections of the country, each trying to 
reach the same result, but scarcely any 
two of them following exactly the same method. 

Early in the nineties, R. G. Buffington bred the Silver Wyandottes to 
Rhode Island Reds, and in this way produced a Buff Wyandotte, the 
Buffington cross being, in turn, bred to the others with the Cochin cross. 
It is believed that it is from this last crossing that we have the most 
perfect Buff Wyandottes to-day. Prior to that time, several breeders were 
striving to get Buff Wyandottes by various combinations. One party was 
crossing the Golden Wyandottes with Buff Cochins; another crossing 
White and Golden Wyandottes, these, in turn, being bred to Buff Cochins. 
Another was crossing Golden and White Wyandottes, and these back again 
to Golden Wyandottes. 

On this subject, W. R. Wooden, of Michigan, when secretary of the 
Buff Wyandotte Club, wrote: "No one individual can claim the honor 
of originating the Buff Wyandotte. The variety to-day is a composite of 
the results of several efforts at its production made during the period 
extending from 1885 to 1890. The following-named pre-existing varieties. 
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were used m the combination, which to-day stands as one of the most 
beautiful and useful fowls, viz.. White and Golden Wyandottes, Buff 
Cochins, and Rhode Island Reds." 

Concerning the origin of his own strain, Charles P. Pond, of New York,, 
wrote the following for the second annual catalogue of the Buff Wyandotte 
Club : "As the originator of one of the pioneer strains, I have been asked 
repeatedly to give a history of my strain. I used three lines of blood 
in my first matings. The first line was some large yellow hens, bred by 
my grandfather before me from a Cochin-Hamburg cross that were bred 
in the family for more than thirty years. My second line was made of 
sports from the Golden Wyandotte. The third was a very brassy White 
Wyandotte male. This male was mated to hens of the other two lines, 
and their progeny together in the next season. I kept this up tmtil some, 
of the other breeders could supply me with good male birds. One inquirer 
asks how I first thought of a Buff Wyandotte. The Buff Leghorn was. 
just then looming on the horizon, and I had noticed that biiff was the 
raost popular color on the Cochin. So I reasoned that buff would be the 
most popular color on the Wyandotte. If they increase in the future 
as they have in-the past five years, they will surely get there. My first 
advertisement appeared in January, 1889. I advertised, not to sell birds, 
but to find out if others were in it. I soon found other minds were traveling- 
in same channels, and a pleasant and instructive correspondence was- 
opened with Mr. Brackenbury and others. While my work on this breed 
has been limited, my strain has helped the good work on. This I know from, 
the very fiattering testimonials received from some of the leading breed ers- 
of this variety. The greatest credit should go to Messrs. Piser, Mattison, 
and others, who, having the means, have not spared them to buy the very 
best specimens, and, mating them, have brought the Buff Wyandotte to its. 
present high position in so short a time." 

Writing on the early history of this variety, A. F. Ackley, of Illinois, 
says : " One familiar with the different breeds that were originally crossed 
to produce the Buff Wyandotte will not be surprised, upon giving due 
thought to this origin, at the wonderful popularity of the bird. A certain- 
breed of poultry will be admired and bred to a more or less extent for 
beauty of color. It will also be bred and be popular for its market valtie as- 
a table-fowl, and also for its laying qualities. That breed of poultry 
which will produce the most eggs in cold winter months is bound to be 
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the most desired by the majority of those who are breeding poultry. In 
looking over the origin of the Buff Wyandotte, we note that all of the 
original breeders used first or last a Buff Cochin cross. The Buff Cochin 
is a cold-weather layer. This, breed has the feathers long and thick, which 
gives them greatest protection from cold. It is from this Cochin cross 
that the Buff Wyandotte inherits a warmer plumage than any other of 
the Wyandotte family. Thus, from the Cochin cross, we have a warm 
covering for winter, and also the winter-laying qualities of the breed. 
There also enters into this Buff Wyandotte origin the factor of Wyandotte 
shape from the Wyandotte originally used, and the hardiness of the breed 
and its laying qualities from the cross of the Rhode Island Reds. Thus 
we have a warm plumage, a winter-layer, and a strong, vigorous breed. 
The standing of this breed to-day is due largely to the careful mating by 
those breeders who are so intensely interested in the welfare of this kind 
of Wyandottes. Years of careful breeding have produced a bird that is 
a thing of beauty to look at, a choice morsel for the table, and a tangible 
source of dollars from eggs. In fact, the Buff Wyandotte is one of the 
most beautiful breeds." 

In common with all other buff varieties. Buff Wyandottes have 
"suffered much at the hands of many doctors" on the question of "shade 
of buff," the pendulum having been pushed back and forth from light 
lemon on one extreme to a reddish-brown on the other. On this question, 
Arthur Sykes, of Wisconsin, gives some cogent reasons for adhering to a 
strong orange-buff rather than to a lighter shade. We quote from him 
thus: "Much has been said on the question of which shade of buff shall 
we hold to. The answer which some breeders have given to this question 
is, ' Hold to the shade which is the most difficult to produce ' — rather a 
selfish answer. The answer I give to this question is, hold to the shade 
which strikes the popular fancy, and which is, in other respects, the most 
practical. My experience has been that the popular fancy runs to the 
orange or pumpkin buff, or a darker shade, rather than to the lemon buff. 
I have yet to have the first visitor to my yards tell me that he fancied 
the lemon buff shade. The farmer, and other breeders not familiar with 
the controversy over which is the right shade, will select without hesitancy 
the darker shade as his choice, and pronounce it more desirable and more 
beautifttl. This is a potent reason why we should accept the orange shade 
as the standard buff. If the breed is to be a popular breed, it must be 
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acceptable to the eye of the mass of poulterers. The lemon shade of buff 
is not attractive to the lay poultryman, and. especially after it has been 
once shed. It is urged that the orange-buff is not buff at all, etc. ; but it is 
sufficient to say that it is buff enough to have been accepted for years by 
breeders of Buff Cochins as the desirable shade. It is the shade that we 
have all admired so long in poultry; and it is the shade which has made 
buff the popular color in fowls. Let us hold to it and breed for it." 

The -miter has only within recent years been a breeder of any variety 
of buff fowls, and he does ^ 
not assume to speak from 
large personal experience 
as a breeder; but from a 
close study of the methods 
of the most successful 
breeders, especially as il- 
lustrated by their results 
as found in leading shows 
where we have been called 
upon to judge buff birds, 
we are sure the Standard 
description is just right; 
and, further, that the 
breeders who are succeed- 
ing are those who are fol- 
lowing Standard descrip- 
tions, and striving to 
obtain for breeders, both 
male and female, one even shade of rich, golden buff throughout. 

Any explanation on the part of a seller of a bird that " you must have 
black in flights and main tail feathers of your males to hold the color of 
your chicks strong enough"; or that "you must have some white in the 
wings or hackles of your females in order to get a nice, delicate shade 
of buff in your chicks," is all nonsense, and is put forth for the purpose of 
helping to sell off -colored specimens. The Standard expression, "black 
or white in plumage is equally objectionable, " is as near the truth as we 
can get. 

In comparing males and females for similarity of color, take the breasts 
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of both sexes as a basis of comparison — not the backs. As soon as a 
cockerel reaches maturity, he takes a luster peculiar to the male sex on 
hackle, saddle, and wing-bows. This gives one the impression that the 
male bird is a shade or two darker than the females ; but, if examination 
is made of the breast of both sexes of the best birds to be found, these 
sections would be found to be very close to the same shade. 

Commercially considered, the Buff Wyandotte is a most satisfactory 
bird. He has little in his make-up of any ancestor of a smaller size than 
the Wyandotte, so it is as easy to keep this variety up to standard size as 
any other — perhaps more so. The color of the shanks and skin of this 
variety is, perhaps easier to maintain as yellow than any other Wyandotte — 
i. e., there is little tendency in the Buff to have pale shanks or pale skin. 

One other peculiarity of this variety its fanciers advance as a strong 
point in its favor, and it is certainly a good talking-point, namely, there 
is quite- an ^amount of Cochin blood, in the Buff Wyandottes (more than 
in any other except the eastern strain of Partridge Wyandottes) , and from' 
this ancestry<it inherits an abundant plumage, its feathers seeming to be 
longer and fluffier than those of most other Wyandottes. This, no doubt, 
enables the Buffs -'to withstand cold weather with less discomfort than 
other varieties. If this does not bring with it that other Cochin trait of 
persistent broodiness — and from our own experience, we think it does not 
-^this is a feature worth advocating in their favor. 

-.-.One other point advocated by Buff fanciers which we have seen and 
heard for twenty years advanced by the fanciers of all light -colored 
varieties is this: "The pin -feathers are so near white and have so little 
colored pigment that they do not show ; so the Buffs, like the Whites, 
have the advantage in the commercial markets." 

This tune has been played more than its merits justify. People 
buy chickens for what they are as chickens, and not for the color of their 
pin-feathers, and the best argument I have heard recently on this subject, 
made by a fancier of a black variety — not a man, but a practical woman — 
was this: "I like them for the table because their plumage is black, and 
I can easily distinguish the pin-feathers and pull them out ; for who wants 
to eat feathers with his spring chicken?" 

To the writer, one argument is about as strong as the other. We 
repeat it, although a breeder of the Whites and a great admirer of them, 
and although we breed the Buffs and endorse them for the same good 
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commercial features they possess; yet we have heard too much of 
this pin-feather argument. 

Partridge Wyandottes 

Two strains of Partridge Wyandottes were originated in different 
sections of the country, the one as separate and as distinct from the other 
as if they were entirely different varieties. We do not believe there 
was any attempt to commingle the blood of the two strains until after 
their admission into the Standard in 1901. 

As to which of these strains is entitled to the credit of priority, we' 
do not believe there is much difference. Both originators used the same 
primary combinations of blood, and each, after seeing the result of his 
first cross, had about the same ideal in mind as an object to work for. 

We shall let the adherents of each strain state the facts and give 
the dates as they understand them. T. F, McGrew, who has 
always been intimately 
acquainted with the work 
that was done by Messrs. 
Brackenbury and Cornell, 
writes thus: "The first 
mating for the production 
of Penciled Wyandottes 
was made by George H. 
Brackenbury, of New York, 
in 1889." 

Of the first matings, 
Ezra Cornell, who was 
closely identified with 
Mr. Brackenbury, in 
October, 1899, wrote: "The 
Golden Penciled were 
started first (two years 
before the Silver Penciled 
were started) , dating back 
ten years . Our first mating 

consisted of a beautiful Partridge Cochin hen — magnificent in both 
penciling and richness of ground-color — mated to a Golden Wyandotte 
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male. A pullet of the above cross was mated to a Daggett Golden 
Wyandotte cock. This male had thrown a large flock of pullets having 
inner lacings, and in some, instead of the outer edge of feathers being 
laced, their entire plumage was penciled. This penciHng led me to 
believe that this Daggett Golden male was a mixture of Rose-Comb 
Brown Leghorn, Partridge Cochin, and Golden Wyandotte blood. 

"From the above pullet (Golden Wyandotte-Partridge Cochin 
cross) and the Daggett male one pullet only was selected. This pullet 
was mated to a Golden-Penciled Hamburg male. The result of this cross 
was then mated to Partridge Cochins both ways — i. e., a Hamburg- Wyan- 
dotte-Cochin cross male was mated to two grand Partridge Cochin 
females, and three or four of the best Hamburg-Wyandotte-Cochin 
cross females were bred to a pullet-breeding Partridge Cochin male. 

"Among our Golden -Laced Wyandottes was one female having 
double lacings or markings resembling the markings of an Indian Game 
female. This Golden Wyandotte hen was mated to a rich-colored Partridge 
Cochin male whose sisters and dam were of rich mahogany color. From 
this last mating we selected one young cockerel of mammoth size, mag- 
nificent color, blocky build, having rose-comb and clean yellow legs barring 
a few tiny down-stubs between the toes. This cockerel was bred to a 
few of the best - penciled, cleanest-legged, best-shaped pullets. From 
matings Nos. i and 2 we selected two pullets from each mating — four pul- 
lets in all. The above was mating ' A. ' 

"Mating 'B' consisted of a pen of four pullets of the mating No. 3, 
or the Partridge Cochin -Golden - Laced Wyandotte cross, all from the 
inner-laced Golden Wyandotte, .hen. These four pullets were all of mam- 
moth size, showing heavy green-black or irridescent black penciling and 
deep mahogany ground-color, almost clean yellow legs, and rose-combs. 
These four pullets were mated to a Hamburg- Wyandotte-Partridge Cochin 
cross male. 

"The pullets from mating 'A' were bred to cockerels from mating 
'B', and pullets from mating 'B' were bred to cockerels from mating 
' A. ' After a few years of selection and breeding from only a few of the 
very best specimens. Partridge Cochin blood was again introduced through 
the best Partridge Cochin hen Byron D. Sam ever produced. This 
Partridge Cochin -hen mated -, to .the -most -typical (in color and shape) 
Golden-Penciled Wyandotte male we had yet produced is the foundation 
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of our entire strain of Golden-Penciled Wyandottes. This Partridge 
Cochin hen and her full sister were used in our second Partridge Cochin 
experimental crossing or second infusion of Partridge Cochin blood, and 
again in our third and last infusion of Partridge Cochin blood. Each 
succeeding year we are breeding back to one hen, now three years old, 
of Golden-Penciled Wyandotte-Partridge Cochin blood, resulting from 
the third infusion of Partridge Cochin blood. And the blood of this hen 
is making itself felt or seen in my entire strain of Golden-Penciled 
Wyandottes." 

The writer is very glad, through the courtesy of Mr. McGrew, of 
having the opportunity of reading and copying this letter written by 
Mr. Cornell himself. It gives in greater detail than we have ever seen 
published the make-up of the 
Brackenbury-Comell or Eastern strain 
of Partridge Wyandottes. To one who 
will take the trouble to make a breeding- 
chart, starting at the finish and working 
back, it will become evident that there 
is but a very small per cent, of Wyan- 
dotte blood represented, Partridge 
Cochin being one-half of the first cross, 
also one-half of each of several of the 
later crosses. Mr. Cornell also expresses 
his belief that the male used in the 
second cross was "a mixture of Rose-Comb Brown Leghorn, Partridge 
Cochin, and Golden Wyandotte blood." He also intimates the possibility 
that, in one of his later crosses, there might have been a trace of Indian 
Game blood. This is the first time we have ever seen it officially 
admitted that there was any blood in this strain except Cochin, 
Wyandotte, and Hamburg, although we have long been sure that there 
was some Indian Game blood in the later crosses of the Western strain. 

Before passing any further comments upon either strain, we will 
now hear briefly from the western contingent, and just here the writer 
will give his own testimony and experience, although he makes no claim 
to have even helped originate this variety. He purchased one cock and 
two hens (also five pullets which he promptly discarded) from the widow 
of his old-time friend, Joseph McKeen, of Wisconsin. These birds were 
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three and four years old, having been, it was said, bred by Mr. McKeen 
himself and consigned to the care of a neighbor. The cock was a large 
bird of true Wyandotte shape and coloring. The four-year-old hen 
was not of good shape, being too slender in body and too long in back. 
The three-year-old hen, said to have been a daughter of the older pair, 
surpassed her mother in size and shape, but did not equal her in plumage. 

We succeeded in raising a few good pullets and one cockerel from 
this mating — the eggs being few in number, late in the season, and not 
very fertile. The next season we mated these two females and their 
best pullets to a cock that we purchased along with two females of Thiem. 
This cock, although bearing unmistakable evidence of having some Indian 
Game in his blood, was of so true a Wyandotte type as to win, the succeeding 
year, at Madison Square, second prize, also the special- for best-shaped 
male. We make mention of these early experiences with this variety 
because these birds — the first we owned — corroborated our preconceived 
opinion that the Western strain contained much more of Wyandotte and 
much less of Coohin blood than the Eastern strain. This was our opinion 
of them from correspondence we had had with the western originator, 
Joseph McKeen, before the year 1890, wherein he detailed to us some of 
his experiences in making the Golden Wyandottes and some of his expec- 
tations concerning a "new variety" he was then working on which would 
"prove both a surprise and a delight to Wyandotte fanciers." 

Mr. McKeen died in 1896. His friend and neighbor, Mr. Thiem, had 
been working some with him, and it was Mr. McKeen's request that Mr. 
Thiem should have some of his best birds. These Thiem took with him 
to Iowa. 

From an article written by W. A. Doolittle, president of the Partridge 
Wyandotte Club, we quote the following as to their origin and breeding: 
"There are two strains of Partridge Wyandottes, usually termed the 
Eastern and Western strains. The writer lays no claim as to having 
originated either strain, though I took hold of the Western strain virtually 
where the originator left off at the time of his death in 1896, and Mr. 
Thiem and I are to-day breeding a strain virtually our own. The origina- 
tor of the Golden Wyandottes, McKeen and Thiem, originated the Western 
strain of the Partridge Wyandottes. The first cross was made in 1884, 
when they used a Golden Wyandotte male and a Partridge Cochin female 
for the purpose of toning up the color of their Goldens; in 1888 they again 
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made the cross, this time with the definite object of producing the Part- 
ridge Wyandotte, and no doubt this was the first cross made by any one 
with the view of producing the Partridge Wyandotte. The Western 
strain was the first to be introduced, which they were by an illustrated 
article in a leading poultry journal in November, 1894, and they were first 
exhibited the same season at the Mid-Continental Poultry Show at Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

" At the time of McKeen's death, it was his request that Thiem should 
have two or three of the best females. The remainder of his best yard I 
purchased, and since that time it has been my pleasure to carry on the 
work so well begun in perfecting this variety. The first cross used to 
produce the Partridge Wyandotte was undoubtedly the same in both 
Eastern and Western strains. Into the Eastern strain, however, they 
have introduced the blood of the Golden-Penciled Hamburg, while Thiem 
and myself introduced blood into our strain that increased their weight, 
added more and firmer breast meat, and at the same time gave us clean, 
bright-yellow legs on our females as well as on the males. The blood intro- 
duced gave us a closer, firmer-fitting comb than did the Hamburg cross. 
All of this we have obtained without reducing the egg-yield, for, when 
breeders of more than forty years' experience write that they have never 
seen such layers as our Partridge Wyandottes, it means something." 

Concerning methods of breeding, Mr. Doolittle also writes under date 
of December, 1903 : "In selecting breeding-stock, first consider the quali- 
ties of the Wyandotte, good Wyandotte shape, yellow legs, bay eyes, 
size, and comb, and do not overlook the all-important quality, vigor; and 
you should well consider ancestry, for remember a high-scoring specimen 
coming from a long line of meritorious ancestors is far more valuable than 
is the bird from a chance mating that happens to be good. The former 
can be depended upon to transmit its desirable features, while the latter 
is wholly unreliable. So much depends on the male bird that great care 
should be taken in his selection. Remember, he is one-half of your pen, 
and, if he is a strong line-bred bird, he will stamp his characteristics on your 
flock, and especially so if the females have not been so bred. After satisfy- 
ing yourself that he has the above qualities to a marked degree, next look 
to his plumage. See that he has a good dark, slate under-color throughout, 
and, above all, avoid white in any part of the plumage. I have no use 
for white in the plumage of a Wyandotte, except, of course, a white variety, 
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for it is a serious defect and the hardest one to breed out. It is unnecessary 
for me to describe the markings of the various sections. The Standard 

does this, and here, let 
me state, procure one 
of the revised Standards 
as soon as pubHshed, for 
the changes relating to 
the Partridge Wyan- 
dotte I consider very 
important ones. The 
females should possess 
vigor, Wyandotte shape, 
and be as near to the 
Standard as it is possible 
in all requirements. See 
that they have good 
dark under-color, are 
well-penciled through- 
out. I like to see the 
females with well- 
penciled hackles, at 
least the lower hackle. 
The new Standard al- 
lows this, and it is, in fact, a necessity if well-penciled birds are desired." 
There was great diversity of opinion as to what the name of this 
new variety should be^almost as much as eighteen years previous, when 
the Silvers were admitted. Mr. Cornell was very anxious that Golden- 
Penciled be the name, so as to compare and contrast them with another 
variety on which he was then working, which has since been admitted, 
without opposition as to name — the Silver-Penciled Wyandottes. 

In 1900, The Partridge Wyandotte Club was organized. At that 
time there were more birds shown and more prizes won by the Western 
strain at the large eastern shows than by the Eastern strain. At the 
Chicago meeting of the American Poultry Association in 1 901, application 
having been properly made, and a grand show of birds, all of them strictly 
of the Western strain, being present as illustrating their type, they were 
admitted as Partridge Wyandottes without a dissenting vote. 
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Concerning that action, Theodore Hewes soon thereafter wrote as 
follows: "There has been more or less contention over the origin of the 
Partridge Wyandottes, and many articles have gone the rounds. The 
eastern breeders, under the leadership of the late Ezra Cornell, were loud 
in their claim, and asked that they be named the Golden-Penciled Wyan- 
dottes. T. E. Orr, E. O. Thiem, W. A. Doolittle, and a number of other 
western men were equally strong in their claims as to the true origin of 
the variety, and asked that they be accepted by the American Poultry 
Association as Partridge Wyandottes. At the meeting of the American 
Poultry Association in Chicago, 1901, this variety was admitted to the 
Standard as Partridge Wyandottes. The Standard adopted at that time 
described the shape as being the same as that of other varieties of the 
Wyandottes, and the color description was similar to the Partridge Cochin 
in both male and female. 

"While this practically settled the matter so far as the name is con- 
cerned, there was more or less dissatisfaction expressed among our eastern 
breeders, some of "them feeling that they had been taken advantage of 
in the meeting. However, we believe this sentiment is fast losing ground, 
and the breeders throughout the country are beginning to realize that the 
name of Partridge Wyandotte fits the breed as well as, or better than, any 
name that could have been supplied. They have, in reality, the true 
Partridge Cochin color, and there is no question but that this breed 
enters largely into their make-up, and it is due to that breed, partly, that 
they are as valuable a fowl as they have proved to be. While controversies 
in regard to the origin of the breed, which heralded the approach of this 
variety, are not, as a rule, calculated to do any great amount of good, it is 
a fact that they materir.Uy assisted in inaking this variety popular. But 
it was its good qualities, more than this system of booming, that held 
it up after it was once introduced." 

The writer, and, so far as we know, all breeders of the Western strain 
(a majority of the fourteen signers to the application for their admission 
lived east of Ohio, and six of them in or east of New York City), have 
tried at all times to. harmonize the differences between the factions, and 
to bring all fanciers of these beautiful birds to united and hearty work 
for their more general recognition. Shortly after their admission, the 
following was written by me for one of the poultry journals. We believe 
it reflected the sentiment of the best breeders : 
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"Your request is at hand for an article on this youngest member 
of the Wyandotte family, admitted to the Standard of Perfection at the 
Chicago meeting of the American Poultry Association. It really seems 
to me that so much has been said through the poultry press, the past two 
years, concerning this variety, that the public must desire a rest. 

" Inasmuch, however, as most that has been said about them has 
been of a controversial nature, in which controversy I have never written 
a single line for publication, perhaps a few comments from me may not 
be out of place. The fact that the twenty-seven Partridge Wyandottes 
shown at Chicago were the recipients of so many favorable comments 
from old-time breeders of Wyandottes and Partridge Cochins, the former 
admiring their fine Wyandotte shape and the latter their handsome Part- 
ridge Cochin penciling, convinces me that the fanciers of this new variety 
acted wisely in delaying their application for admission to the Standard 
until the strong points of the breed were well fixed. Old-time breeders 
of Silver Wyandottes well remember the unfinished condition of that 
variety when admitted to the Standard in 1883. 

" The Partridge Wyandotte is more fortunate in its initiation. In the 
first place, there are less than a dozen fanciers who have pretended to breed 
them with care. These men have been neighborly, and have helped each 
other to decide upon a type, and to reach it and fix it by an interchange 
of their best birds. Secondly: In this work, the shape has been fixed 
from the start, in the shape of the other Wyandotte varieties closely 
followed. Third: The meat features have not been ignored. Every 
one knows that the true Wyandotte carries its covering at the right points, 
and, in developing them, the Cochin blood that has been infused has not 
been a detriment in holding shape and size. Fourth: Egg-production 
has been kept constantly in mind. I know of no new American variety 
coming in the past twenty -five years with such flattering egg-records to 
back it up. So, combining these four advantages, we have in the Partridge 
Wyandotte a bird that commends itself to the practical man who breeds 
for the market, as well as to him who dotes on handsome shape, com- 
bined with beautiful plumage. 

"I have no desire to open any controversy as to who originated 
this variety, and am especially opposed to any further discussion of the 
proper name for it. This last point has been decided by the supreme 
court. Let it rest. All honor to any man who has the brains and the 
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perseverance to even help to make so good a sort. Let us all work 
together to perfect a variety that has so auspicious a start. Let us 
not imagine that the work is done. Those who have labored so faithfully 
in the past are the very ones who can still lead the others in fixing the strong 
points. Let every fancier of this variety join the Partridge Wyandotte 
Club, and let us all work, hand in hand, for the success of our favorites." 

There was a wholesome boom on Partridge Wyandottes immediately 
after their admission, and, showing that there is a merit on which it was 
based, this boom has continued. The writer sold the cock that won first 
at the time of their admission for $60, and another trio for $100. Mr. 
Doolittle sold single birds as high as $50 each, and, within the past few 
months, single birds have sold as high as $100 each, to go to England, 
our English cousins greatly admiring both their shape and their plumage. 

There is still a difference in both the shape and plumage of the two 
strains, when bred separately. The Eastern scrain shows more of the 
Cochin type, looser feathering, and, as a rule, we are willing to admit, more 
accurate penciling on the backs of the females. The Western strain still 
shows a more compact bird, and one that feels more solid in the hand. 
It also shows better shape, and richer coloring on the male birds. These 
are differences that the judge familiar with both strains will notice the 
moment he starts down the Partridge Wyandotte alley; but they are 
differences that will gradually disappear. We predict that, within five 
yfears, these differences will be blended and result in Partridge Wyandottes 
even handsomer and better than those we now see at our best shows. 




Reproduced by courtesy of Cypher^s Incubator Cqmpajiy 
TWO PRIZE-WINNING WHITE WYANDOTTES 
First cockerel at Indianapolis and second pullet at Chicago. Bred and owned by Charles V. Keeler, Indiana 
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Silver-Penciled Wyandotte * 
E. G. Wyckoff, New York 

A chance glimpse of a few buff -laced feathers, as related by the 
late Ezra Cornell in an article appearing in one of our leading poultry 
magazines a few years ago, was enough to excite the interest of that gentle- 
man in the work of George H. Brackenbury, of New York State. Mr. 
Brackenbury was at that time (1894) absorbed in the work of developing 
the now well-known Golden-Penciled or Partridge Wyandottes, and the 
idea of the possibility of a silver penciling occurred to Mr. Cornell, 
who began operations immediately by mapping out a plan for the 
crosses and re-crosses necessary to produce what many fanciers now 
consider the most beautiful member of the Wyandotte family yet ad- 
mitted to the Standard. Messrs. Cornell and Brackenbury worked to- 
gether in the development of the Silver-Penciled, following faithfully, 
however, the lines originally mapped out by Mr. Cornell. 

The trials and setbacks encountered in the process were many. Natu- 
rally, it was necessary that the strongest and best types of birds be selected 
for the foundation stock, in order to infuse into the forthcoming variety 
the real "blue blood" — and real "blue" blood, even in poultry, reluctantly 
lets go of its points of identity. The true characteristics of the ancestral 
stock were bound to assert themselves, even after several generations, 
and to-day some evidences of the points sought to be discarded appear 
from time to time in the young stock. In the main, however, so much care 
having been exercised in the selection of the truest and best types of both 
males and females for mating purposes, the matings of to-day are certain 
to produce a high percentage of specimens, the equal of the parents in all 
essential points. 

The first matings consisted of a Dark Brahma hen to a Partridge 
Wyandotte male, which resulted in Silver females and in Silver males with 
red wings. Simultaneously, were mated Dark Brahma and Silver-Penciled 

* It is fortunate, indeed, that this splendid variety of Wyandottes came into the 
possession of one so thoroughly familiar with the methods and objects of the originator. 
From the beginning of the work upon the Silver-Penciled Wyandottes, E. G. Wyckoff, the 
author of this section, was intimately associated with Ezra Cornell in its development. As 
a result of the careful work of Mr. Wyckoff on the Cornell-Brackenbury strain, the Silver- 
Penciled Wyandottes were admitted to the Standard of Perfection at its fall meeting of 
1902. — Editor. 
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Hamburg females to a Silver-Laced Wyandotte male. These matings 
produced Wyandotte-Brahmas and Wyandotte-Hamburgs ; therefore, the 
offspring of the mating of the latter contained one-half Wyandotte, one- 
quarter Brahma, and one-quarter Hamburg blood. So far all went well, 
and the task seemed half-accomplished, but, indeed, was just begun. While 
the object of the labor was the production of a specimen well defined in 
the minds of the originators, there appeared at intervals in the process 
a variety of colorings, shapes, and markings unsought and many times 
inexplicable in own brothers and sisters. The matter of selection then 
became a serious one, and the ordeal of " beginning again " frequently called 
into play a high quality of judgment and a vast fund of patience such as 
few mortals possess. No expense was spared. It was not the idea to intro- 
duce this new design of bird by contract and produce a finished article 
in the shortest possible time, but rather, by "day labor" and earnest 
thought, giving each point the most careful consideration — in fact, to do 
everything necessary to bring forth something worth the effort, no matter 
how much time it required, and with a history made authentic by the care- 
ful records kept. 

The known ancestry certainly adds flavor to the fancier's enthusiasm, 
and the lineage of very few varieties can be so truly traced as that of the 
Silver-Penciled Wyandotte. From 1896 until the time of the death of 
Mr. Cornell, in 1902, the writer was intimately associated with him in 
business enterprises and in the poultry industry. It was but natural 
that the work that he had so well begun should be carried on along the 
same familiar lines by his former associate, who later became his successor 
by the purchase, from his estate, of Valley View Farm, with its entire 
complement of birds, including, intact, the Cornell-Brackenbury strain of 
Silver-Penciled Wyandottes. That they have not deteriorated is readily 
proven by the past season's show-room record, highest honors having 
been accorded them in the largest and best shows of the country. 

In the fall of 1903, the writer was invited to send a pen of Silver- 
Penciled pullets to Australia, to take part in the Austrahan Laying 
Contest. The invitation was accepted and the birds sent. In commenting 
upon the arrival of the shipment, the Astralian Hen has the following 
to say: "By s. s. Sonoma, Friday, December 12th, came to Sydney 
probably the largest shipment of thoroughbred poultry on record — sixty 
birds in all, most of-whichare to camp&be in the next International. Laying 
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Drn-wn from life by F. L. Seweil 
FIRST-PRIZE SILVER-PENCILED WYANDOTTE COCK 
Bred and shown at Boston in 1899 by the late Ezra Cornell, New York 



Competition at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Not only is the 
shipment, so far as we know, a record in numbers, but it should be- also 
well up as regards value, and an absolute record in that not one bird was 
lost on the voyage. To those who have had anything to do with import- 
ing birds, this fact will appeal most strongly, and will do more than any- 
thing else to promote a growth in importations of birds from the United 
States." 
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Of the birds from Valley View Farm, the following was the com- 
ment of the same authority: "In the Silver-Penciled Wyandottes sent, 
we have birds that deserve all the encomiums heaped upon them in the 
land of the Stars and Stripes; With the beautiful color and delicate 
pencilings of the Dark Brahma, but minus its gauntness and heavily 
feathered legs, we have a breed unsurpassed for genuine beauty, and one 
that will probably, in a few years' time, run its near relation — the popular 
Partridge — very close in public esteem. The birds sent are well penciled, 
of grand shape, with good head and comb. Like the bulk of the Partridges, 
however, they show smut in leg-color. We welcome them as an exceed- 
ingly attractive breed, possessing all the general characteristics of the 
other Wyandottes, including, let us hope, their great laying propensities." 

A little later on in this article, the "smut in leg-color" is accounted 
for. Had cockerels been sent in place of pullets, there would have 
been less criticism on this score. 

The Male 

The face, comb and wattles are bright red. The head is silvery white, 
and, topping off a neck well rounded, also of silvery white, each hackle- 
feather having in the center a black stripe, the outline of which follows the 
outline of the feather to its tapering point. There is no white shading 
in the center, or black bars or spots on the edge of the feather. 

The wing-bows are of the same silvery white, the primaries being 
black, with the exception of a delicate edge of white on the lower side 
of the lower web. The secondaries are black, with the exception of the 
lower half of the lower web, which is silvery white, extending nearly to the 
end of the feather, where it stops suddenly, leaving the end of the feather 
perfectly black. 

The back is of a silvery white in surface color, and must be free 
from brown. The brownish tints are likely to crop in, owing to early 
Partridge Wyandotte crosses. The saddle feathers are of a silvery white, 
and marked in the same manner as the feathers of the hackle, as above 
described. 

The breast is black. The body and fluff are black, or delicately 
tinged with white. 

The under-color all the way through is very similar to the "gray dawn 
of the morning," and is very rich and silvery in appearance. 
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Arranged by £. G. Wyckoff Phocagraph by S. L. Sheldon 

FEATHERS TAKEN FROM ORDINARY SILVER-PENCILED WYANDOTTES AS THEY RUN IN THE 
YARDS OF THE BREEDER, E. G. WYCKOFF 
Female — i, wing; 2, breast; 3, wing; 4, shoulder; 5, back; 6, hackle 

The shoulder coverts are black, and the wing coverts a glossy greenish- 
black, forming a clearly outlined bar of greenish-black across the folded 
wing. 

The tail is black, and the sickles are of the same glossy greenish- 
black above mentioned. The coverts are glossy greenish-black, or may 
be slightly edged with white. 

The shanks and toes are yellow, and breed true to color more readily 
in the male than in the female. 

The Female 

The face, comb, and wattles are a bright red, and the head a silvery 
gray. The neck is a silvery white, having a distinct black stripe running 
down the center of each feather, almost parallel with the edge. This 
stripe may be slightly penciled with the silvery white, though there should 
be no black bars or dark spots on the edge of the feather. 

The body has generally the same appearance as that of the back, 
and the feathers are penciled well down upon the thighs. The fluff is of 
the same color as that of the body, with less distinct penciling. The 
primaries of the wings are black, with a strip of gray penciling on the 
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lo^et web. In the secondaries, the upper web is of a dull black, the lower 
web -^ay , having a' distinct black penciling. 

The back is gray, with well-defined dark penciling^ conforming to the 
outline of the feather. 

The breast is of the same color as the back, and shows penciling in 
well-defined outline, the same running well up the throat. 

The shoulder- and wing-coverts have the same colorings as the breast 
and body, and /are clearly penciled. 

The under-color is the same as on the male bird. 

The tail is black, except the two highest main tail-feathers, and these 
are penciled on the upper edge. The tail-coverts are also well penciled, 
and are as well defined in penciling as are the breast and body. 

The shanks and toes are yellow, but, in the female especially, the 
shank has a tendency to "smut." 

With the true Wyandotte shape, and the beautiful, rich penciling of 
the Brahma, without the feathery legs. Silver - Penciled Wyandottes 




Arranged by H. G. IVycfcoJT Photograph fiy S, L. Sheldon 

FEATHERS TAKEN FROM ORDINARY SILVER-PENCILED WYANDOTTES AS THEY RUN IN 

THE YARDS OF THE BREEDER, E. G. WYCKOFF 

Male—^, wing, primary; 8, back; 9, saddle; 10, baclc; 11, wing, secondary; 12, hackl^ 
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present an appearance which never fails to unusually attract and hold 
the attention of all who are interested in poultry of any description. 

Any good description is all right in its place, but the foregoing does 
not sufficiently emphasize the fact that the silver penciling is to the fancier 
the most beautiful penciling to be seen. A glimpse of a sunlit pen of the 
Silvers would certainly indicate that the name had been well selected. 

The plumage fairly glistens 




poor specimen 
The first real 



— even a 
looks well. 

show specimen was ex- 
hibited in 1899 at Boston. 
This bird was afterward 
sent to England, and, since 
that time, that country 
has captured many choice 
specimens. A reliable 
English breeder writes 
that the "Silver-Penciled 
beauties" are much ad- 
mired in his c o u n t r V , 
though there are com- 
paratively few specimens 
there as yet. 

The policy of Mr. 
Cornell in conservatively 
"holding back," and in 
not attempting to force 
early popularity, by scat- 
tering the birds broadcast, 
has been rigidly followed by his successor. All culls have been killed, 
and only the choicest specimens saved. This plan has prevented the usual 
spontaneous boom, and slowly but surely has procured a host of stanch 
friends for the new Wyandotte. Of this policy, the California Live Stock 
Monthly says: 

" The two new varieties of Wyandottes — Partridge and Silver-Penciled 
— are forging ahead at a great rate, not only on this coast, but also in the 
east. These birds have great producing qualities, as well as being very 



Fhotosraph by S. L. Sheldon 
SILVER-PENCILED WYANDOTTE COCK 
First prize Madison Square Garden, 1904. Bred and exhibited l)y E. G WyckolT 
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breeder finds a dusky yellow appearing on the female shanks, he must not 
be discouraged; it is nature, and hardly truly objectionable. 

Possessed of an unusual share of beauty, they are likewise a general- 
utility fowl. They are full, round and plump, and reach maturity quickly. 
The standard cock weighs eight and one-half pounds, the hen six and one- 
half, the cockerel seven and one-half, and the pullet five and one-half. 
Larger birds are often exhibited, and the increase in weight seems 
not to have interfered with a high score. The utility bird may be 
bred to weight, but the exhibition bird ought not to run above the 
standard weights. 

As egg-producers there are none better. In our laying-houses the 
Silvers, under identical conditions, are on a par with, if not actually ahead 
of, the Single-Comb White and Buff Leghorns, and reports from other 
breeders indicate great surprise and satisfaction at the egg-yield from this 
strain. The eggs are larger than those of the Cochin, or other Wyandottes, 
and possess a remarkable degree of fertility. 

On the whole, the Silver-Penciled Wyandotte bids fair to become one 
of the greatest of our domestic fowls. "Beauty and utility," surely, 
might be more appropriately applied to the Silver-Penciled than to the 
Partridge Wyandotte. To the eye of man, in nine cases out of ten, the 
former appeals more strongly than the latter. By absolute comparison, 
breeding both varieties under equal care and like conditions, the Silver- 
Penciled is long strides ahead in coming to an earlier maturity and in 
the yield of the egg. In the not far distant future, it need not be sur- 
prising if the now ever-present Barred Plymouth Rock shall have to stand 
aside to make room for her more beautiful and at least as useful sister, 
the Silver-Penciled Wyandotte. 

Columbian Wyandotte 

The most prominent of the non-standard varieties is a Wyandotte 
having the color and markings of the Light Brahma. They are known 
as the Columbian Wyandotte. The originator of these, the Rev. B. M. 
Briggs, claims to have crossed White Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, whereby he gained the original from which the Columbian has 
descended. Mr. Richardson, of Rhode Island, deserves credit for the care 
and attention bestowed by him upon the improvement of this beautiful 
variety of Wyandottes. This variety, like many other of the Wyandotte 
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family, has beeli handicapped by unusual crosses. The best seen at the 
present time seem to have come from a cross of White Wyandottes with 
Light Brahmas, and then, again, 
with some of the original of 
this variety. 

The Columbian Wyandottes 
of to-day are very handsome 
fowls. While lacking, some- 
what, the very best Wyandotte 
shape, they are fast being 
brought within the law of true 
Wyandotte type and fairly 
good Brahma color. They, like 
the Brahma, have beautiful 
yellow beaks and shanks. This 
seems stronger in them than 
in any of the other varieties of 
the Wyandotte family, and so 
soon as they are brought to better 
shape and color they will rank 
as one of the most beautiful of 
the Wyandotte breed, as they 
will have the Wyandotte type 
and the color and markings of the Light Brahma, which is one of, if not 
the most beautiful of, all the parti-colored varieties. 

Buff-Laced Wyandotte 

Of the other varieties of Wyandottes, not yet admitted to the Standard, 
we believe the Buff-Laced is the only one, besides the Columbians, that 
is worthy of mention and description. These originated with Ira C. Keller, 
of Ohio. He has also another variety that he is developing, called the 
Violet-Laced. Concerning these varieties Mr. Keller writes as follows : 

"The Buff -Laced Wyandotte is surely one of the most beautiful 
and strikingly handsome f(5wls. They are pure Wyandotte blood, and have 
all the good qualities of a Wyandotte, and are the best layers of all. It is 
now ten years since we commenced to breed them. They take the eye 
of all who see them. They are very showy, being exactly like Golden 




Photograph by S. L. Sheldon 

SILVER-PENCILED WYANDOTTE HEN 

First prize Madison Square Garden, 1904. Bred and exhibited by 
E. G. Wyckoff, New York 
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Wyandottes, only with buff or golden-buff ground-color, laced with white 
instead of black. We have exported most of the birds we had to spare, 
winning at the shows in England, where they have taken a strong footing. 
They breed as true to lacing as Goldens or Silvers, often lacing far better 
than either. We breed also Violet-Laced Wyandottes, which we have 
also developed, after twelve years' careful breeding. They are like the 
Golden, only blue instead of black, making a handsome fowl." 

Comments by the Judge 

As most of our illustrations are from actual photographs, we have 
an opportunity to pass some comments on the shape and coloring of the 
birds represented. It must be borne in mind that it is a very hard matter 
to photograph chickens. Seldom can they be induced to pose naturally, 
and often their defects are greatly exaggerated at the moment the camera 
catches them. 

Silver Wyandottes. — In the large cut on page 66 1 we have a fine, 
large cockerel, one of rather bulky type, very silvery hackle and saddle, 
the former showing good stripe and the latter large, open centers. His 
breast-lacing is excellent and free from white edging, but the centers are 
quite pointed rather than oval. His first lacing on wing is good, but the 
second gets too heavy and shows a tendency toward spangles. In shape, 
he is rather long and straight in back, and his tail too high and pointed. 
He carries quite a good comb. 

We have represented, on page 655, a very typical Wyandotte. 
He has the deep, round body and the low-set keel; an excellent shaped 
neck and back. His worst fault on shape is that his tail is rather too long. 
He is strong in a silvery top-color and excellent breast- and wing-lacing. 

The cockerel shown on page 657 is quite good on his top lines; 
shows a good comb and a well-spread tail. His main defect is in shape of 
breast. He needs much rounding out in the lower front lines to balance 
his heavy posterior and to conform to the requirement, "a low-set keel." 
His wing-lacing is particularly good. 

The Silver Wyandotte pullet shown on page 659 is unfortunate 
in having been photographed with a full crop. Without that handicap, 
she has a low, well-rounded breast. She is a trifle long in back and body, 
and rather rough about the head. She is a remarkably good specimen 
of strong, heavy lacing, yet showing large, white centers. 
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The hen shown on page 667 is excellent in shape, except that her 
tail is too long and is carried, too high. Her wings and back, also body 
and thighs, are remarkably fine, as illustrating the white oval centers 
with narrow, Seabright lacing. As is nearly always the case in a female 
of this style, she "goes off" in breast to crescentic tips, instead of 
complete lacings. 

On page 669 is shown a pair of nice, immature pullets. The one 




From a photograph 

SILVER-PENCILED WYANDOTTE PULLETS IN THE YARDS OF E. G. "WYCKOFF, NEW YORK 
Some of these pullets were exported to Australia for the 1904 laying' competition 



standing shows a back fine in both shape and color. The one in the hand 
has a fine hackle and wing. 

The two pullets pictured on page 672 show excellent hackle-, wing- 
and back-lacing. 

White Wyandottes. — In our half-tone on page 681 we have a 
treat for lovers of White Wyandottes in the reproduction of "Dodo." 
Being a three-fourths front view, with the camera focussed on the front of 
his wing, the rear part of his tail is not brought out strongly, and its dis- 
tance gives it the appearance of being slightly pinched ; but we can hardly 
believe this possible on a bird so strong in shape of breast, neck, back, 
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wings, body, and shanks. Notice the depth and rotundity of form and the 
wide-spread, short shanks. He looks as if he was mostly choice meat. 

Note the vigor and energy indi- 
cated in his head points. ,< 
The illustration shown on 
page 674 is from one of the 
finest photographs of a fowl that 
I have ever seen. The half-tone 
in the hands of the engraver was 
slightly damaged on both back 
and breast. This is nearly an 
entire side-view, and I commend 
it to Wyandotte students as nearly 
perfect in shape. One sees the full, 
rounded curves in every section. 
Notice the breast, back, and body 
particularly; also the low-set keel, 
although this has been marred 
slightly. Breed toward this type. 
In the half-tone on page 
676 we have a stylish cockerel. 
This photograph was taken when 
he was quite immature. Pie is of the strain mentioned as "slow of 
maturity, ' ' but when fully grown attains fine size and shape. As he 
stands before us, the chief criticism is that he is a trifle long in back and 
body. When hackle- and saddle-feathering are full, the back will appear 
shorter. His carriage is what we have described as "slightly tilted 
forward," and is very much to be admired. 

We present, on page 679, a picture to show the contrast in breast 
and body with the shape of those sections' given on page 676. This 
bird, seen from above, is a well-rounded specimen, but, viewed sidewise, 
his breast is too high. 

The hen shown on page 685 is of a very excellent shape. If we 
could shorten her back and body a trifle, she could be marked as ideal. 

Bujf Wyandottes.— On pages 688 and 691 we have remarkable 
contrasts of shape. The former is about as good as is often obtained 
with the camera, and the latter is extremely faulty. On page 688 is 




BUFF WYANDOTTE COCKEREL 
Bred and owned by Ackley and Page, Illinois. First at Chicago, 1903 
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a youngster' without tail-development, yet of typical Wyandotte shape 
in every section. -We saw, at New York, the fine, large bird shown on 
page 691. He had a godd head and back, somewhat defective on 
breast, but not so bad as the picture shows him. The owner of this bird 
showed another at New York that almost escaped without mention ; yet 
we would have given twice as much-for-it as-for the-one-that won first prize. 

Partridge Wyandottes. — Two very good birds are represented on 
pages 694 and 697. The former is better in shape of back, tail, and 
breast ; the latter, in shape of comb and shanks. Both are good in shape of 
body. The camera always fails to show the nice color-points of a brown 
bird. The illustration on page 699 tells us nothing about color, but 
it furnishes a good idea 
of what modern writers 
like to call the egg-type. 
Note the wedge-shaped, 
rather long body, with 
the extra-large size of the 
posterior portions of the 
body. This hen has the 
low keel, but carries a 
high tail for a Wyandotte. 

We must depend for 
the penciling of the 
Partridge Wyandottes upon 
the cut on page 701. This 
represents one of Mr. 
Burgess's best efforts at 
delineating Partridge 
Wyandotte coloring. On 
page 704 we have the finer 
penciling of this variety 
very accurately reproduced. 

Silver-Penciled Wyan- 
dottes. — The cut on page 
710 represents one of Mr. 

Sewell's first reproductions of this variety. The bird is too high in breast 
to be a typical Wyandotte. The showing of hackle-, saddle- and wing- 




Front a photograph 
TWO GOOD BUFF WYANDOTTE HENS 
Bred and owned by Ackley and Page, Illinois. First and third prize-winners 
at Chicago, 1903 
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color on this bird is excellent. Mr. WyckofE says this cock was the 
first really good exhibition bird of this variety ever exhibited. He was 
the first Silver-Penciled Wyandotte exported to England. 

On page 714 is represented a New York winner. He is a finely 
colored specimen, but partakes too much of the rectangular shape of the 

Dorking to be of true 
Wyandotte type. He 
has the low-set keel, 
but his long, level 
back, angling sharply 
into the tail, marks his 
worst defect. 

The picture on 
page 717 is a fine 
specimen of the 
Wyandotte female. 
In both shape and 
color she is excellent. 
It is seldom a better 
photograph of a fowl 
i s obtained. Barring 
a little thickness at 
the throat and a little 
thinness at the tail, 
this shape is one of a 
true type. 

The cock illus- 
trated on this page 
represents one of the 
most massive birds I remember ever having handled. He was suf- 
fering from frosted wattles at the New York show in January, 1904, 
and had a somewhat discouraged look, but in shape, size, and color 
he is typical of all that is best in White Wyandottes. 




From a photograph 
TYPICAL WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK 
Bred and shown by Mr. Jackson, \[assachiisetts. Now owned by M. F, Delano, New Jersey 
Headed first pen at New York, 1904 
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THE MODERN JAVA * 

HERE has been, and is still, much confusion about the 
origin of the Java fowl. The article on Javas by Mr. 
Weir, published in the EngUsh edition of this work, 
does not fit the American Java at all. The modern Javas 
in this country are the direct descendants of stock which 
came from Missouri more than fifty years ago. The fowls bred by Luther 
Tucker and son, of Albany County, New York, about fifty years ago, 
were originally called Javas; but, in reaHty, they were feather-legged, 
and were afterward called Cochins. It is now a well-established fact 
that the so-called Java blood said to be in the Plymouth Rock make-up 
was of the Tucker strain, and in no way connected with the Java of 
to-day. It is the modem Java we are considering, and the one men- 
tioned by Dr. Bennett and quoted by Mr. Weir bears no relation to 
our present-day Javas. Dr. Bennett, who wrote about 1853, is quoted 
by Mr. Weir as follows : 

"The great Java fowl is seldom seen in this country in its purity; 
excellent specimens may be seen at Charles Burton's, at Plymouth, or at 
E. T. Packhard's, at East Bridge, which he purchased in New York as 
' Malays.' The pair are now one year old, and the cock weighs ten pounds, 
the pullet nine pounds and a quarter. These, like all other pure Java 
fowls, are of a black or auburn color, with very large black legs, single 
comb, and thin wattles ; they are good layers, and their eggs are very large 
and well flavored; their gait is slow and majestic ; they are, in fact, among 
the most valuable fowls that we have in this country, and are frequently 
described in books as ' Spanish fowls, ' than which nothing is more erroneous. 
They are as distinctly an original breed as the pure-blooded Great Malay, 
and possess about the same qualities as to excellence, but fall rather 
short of them as to beauty. This, however, is a matter of taste. Some 
consider the pure Java superior to all other large fowls so far as beauty is 
concerned. Their plumage is decidedly rich." 

* This chapter on Javas has been entirely rewritten. The ideas expressed by Mr. Weir 
do not conform to our views and notions relative to the origin and make-up of the various 
varieties of Javas. — Editor. 
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In a recent letter, J. Y. Bicknell, the well-known Java breeder and 
expert, says: "This Malay business referred to by Dr. Bennett has no 
bearing whatever on the modern Java. When I was a young man, we had 
fowls called Java Games which resembled the Malay, but the latter is so 
distinct in make-up and general characteristics that the English article 
should be thrown overboard altogether. In fact, it relates to a fowl 
entirely different except in name. The Malay is more like the Indian Game, 
and cannot compare at all in shape with the Java. I remember the Java 
Game, as it was called, away back in the sixties. It looked much like 
the Indian Games I have bred." 

The standard for the modern Java is the same as for the Plymouth 
Rocks. Knowing the quality of both breeds, those who made the Standard 
placed them equal in size. There are only two varieties of Javas, the 
Black and the Mottled. There were a few white fowls, bred as Javas and 
put into the Standard, but they were soon dropped. In 1885, Henry 
Turch exhibited White Javas at Chicago. They were sports from the 
Blacks. When admitted to the Standard, its qualifications called for 
"dark -willow legs and feet." Here Mr. Turch experienced great diffi- 
culty. A majority of his white chicks showed either a slate or orange- 
colored legs. It was next to impossible to get a dark-willow or greenish- 
black leg. After a few years' experimentation along this line, Mr. Turch 
gave it up and the variety was lost. 

Origin of the Black Javas 

The early history of the Black Javas was given in the American 
Farmer, Volume II., published in 1882. J. Y. Bicknell wrote the article 
mentioned above. In a recent letter to the American editor he said: 
"Although written more than twenty years ago, the article on the origin 
of the Javas printed in the American Farmer remains substantially the 
same to-day. The statement can be relied on all the way through." 

As this article has not been extensively circulated, the main facts are 
quoted as follows: "About thirty years ago (1852) a family living in 
Missouri came in possession of three eggs from the yard of a celebrated 
doctor who delighted in the ownership of a few fine fowls called Javas. 
The doctor would neither sell the progeny nor consent to having it grace 
the yards of his neighbors. His coachman 'borrowed' the three eggs 
mentioned above, and from them the American Javas have all descended: 
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Photograph by Edujin C. Powell 
AN AMERICAN BLACK JAVA COCK 
Position ratlier awkward, but a splendid bird. Bred and owned by J. k. Jones, of Connecticut 

They were first brought into Dutchess County, New York, about twenty- 
five years ago (1857), by a family removing thence from Missouri. About 
fifteen years since (1867) they were brought into Orleans County, New 
York, by the same family, where the birds have been bred in large 
numbers ever since. All this time no fresh blood has been introduced, all 
■crossings having been obtained by different matings of the same breed. 

" Most breeds of fowls are made of crosses. When one type is de- 
cided upon, we must keep clear of foreign blood to retain that type. All 
■crossing, whether by one or more breeders, must be from the original 
stock. That is just what has been done with the Black Javas. Their 
manifest vitality strikes us forcibly at first sight. Until three or fotir 
years since, they have been bred in comparative obscurity, yet have been 
noted for their large size, quick maturity, hardiness, and beauty. Their 
■color is a rich, lustrous black, with a beautiful green shading; comb single; 
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shanks black, approaching willow, free from feathers. The bottoms of 
the feet are always yellow, corresponding with the color of the skin. 
When served on the table the flesh does not present that objectionable 
dark color common to Spanish and some other breeds. It is equal to the 
Plymouth Rock in every particular. 

"At the outset let it be understood that Javas are not of foreign 

origin, but are an Amer- 
ican fowl and deserve an 
American name; still, 
the name has nothing to 
do with their merits or 
demerits. Modern Javas 
bear no relation to the 
Plymouth Rock. The 
Java side of the latter 
was in reality a Black 
Cochin, and merged into 
the Cochin class where it 
properly belongs. Let us 
not confound the so- 
called Javas of 'ye olden 
times ' with those of the 
present day. They are 
entirely unlike Cochins 
in shape and style, and 
in almost every particu- 
lar. Our American Javas 
have characteristics of 
their own, differing from 
any other known breed, clearly demonstrating that they are indebted to 
no other recognized variety for their existence. They present large 
size, long bodies, and deep, full breast. This is just what is required 
for usefulness, hardiness, and superior table qualities. 

" In breeding them, care has been exercised in selecting birds of cer- 
tain shape and a good degree of vigor. Their vitality and activity are rarely 
equaled and never surpassed by fowls of equal size. Notwithstanding 
these facts, no high fence is necessary to keep Javas in bounds. In my 




Photo\>raph by Ediuin C. rowell 
MOTTLED JAVA COCK OF GOOD FORM 
BreJ and owned by J. R. Jones, of Connecticut 
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experience with near.y everything in the line of domestic fowls, I have 
never found a breed better adapted to close quarters, nor one that could 
resist the attacks of disease with more fortitude. I never lost one with, 
any disease. 

"In selecting breeding - stock, chocse birds with straight combs, 
brilliant black plumage, black shanks, and dark-colored eyes. Willow 
shanks are tolerated, but are objectionable in young Javas. In old male 
birds, however, we can seldom avoid them. Never breed from red feathers. 
Better allow a little white than red. The Standard calls for brilliant red 
comb, correct for male birds, but some of the striking characteristics of 
the breed are black comb, face, and wattles among females. Pullets 
should always have them. If retained at maturity, sd much the better. 
I have a few two-year-old hens with comb, face, and wattles nearly black. 
Kill all birds that show striking defects. Retain only first-class ones for 
breeding. When first hatched, and until they molt their first feathers j 
Javas will show very much white, but when matured every white 
feather should disappear." 

The Mottled Javas 

Referring to the Mottled Javas in the same article, Mr. Bicknell says : 
"This valuable acquisition to our poultry was originated ten years since 
(1872) by crossing a large white hen with a Black Java cock. The hen 
was selected from a flock of large white fowls highly prized for their superior 
laying and table qualities. They had been bred pure for many years, 
but were unlike anything described in the Standard. The first cross,, 
although not intended for the purpose of forming a new breed, devel- 
.oped qualities worthy of cultivation. 

" Although accidental, the cross that produced this new variety was. 
in harmony with the principle that both -parents come from established 
strains. Now we find them breeding with as much uniformity as many 
of our old-established breeds. In color they are black-and-white, closely 
resembling Houdans in this particular, but in no other. The color should 
be broken black-and-white throughout — not a large patch of black followed 
by patches of white, but both evenly distributed. If either predominates 
it should be the former; yet we find,^ as with Houdans, some will be too 
light and some too dark in color. Their history, after describing the 
Black Javas, must necessarily be short, for the general characteristics 
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of each are very, neatly: alike,. Yet I- think the fresh blood introdticfed 
by the white hen has a tendency to give the Mottles an advantage over 

. the Blacks in laying 

qualities; at least, I have 
found it so with my 
stock/ As they have de- 
scended from parents 
with yellow shanks on cne 
side and black on the 
other, I find both colors 
are common, yet neither 
disqualifies. The shanks 
should be yellow, blotched 
with black; but even 
when black alone appears 
the bottoms of the feet 
are always yellow. 

"In selecting stock, 
utility first and then 
beauty should be the rule. 
The former in domestic fowls consists in hardiness, early maturity, and 
large size, with good laying and table qualities. Almost any variety 
possesses one or more of these qualities, but a combination of all, with 
beauty added, can hardly be expected. No domestic fowl, according to 
my opinion, approaches nearer to this high standard than a flock of well- 
selected Mottled Javas. They are certainly attractive, and at first sight 
impress one with their proud and noble appearance. 

"The breeding-stock should be selected with a view to large size, 
uniformity in markings, small com.bs, and, if possible, with yellow shanks 
blotched with black. They like the black variety, were bred very care- 
lessly regarding fine points by those who accidentally produced the original 
stock; but careful breeders are improving them from year to year, and 
even now the uniformity of markings is equal to that of the Houdan. 
Improvements cannot be expected unless great care is observed in crossing 
and mating. 

"Javas are certainly adapted to the farmer who gives his fowls free 
range and good quarters — one who desires large profits in eggs and flesh. 



From mi old draiuvns^ by permi!,siQn 
MOTTLED JAVAS OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
Bred and owned by J. Y. Bicknell, of New York 
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No better choice can be made by him who has only a small yard and likes 
a combination of beauty and utility. 

"The type for Black Javas is, body long and broad; breast deep and 
full; comb single, straight, and of medium size; eyes brown, the darker 
the better; shanks black, or black approaching willow; plumage rich, 
lustrous black throughout." 

An English Authority 

The best authority on the breed in England, according to Mr. Weir, 
is Joseph Pettipher, of Banbury, who has kept Black Javas for many 
years. He states that although there are two varieties in America — the 
Black and the Mottled — only the former has found its way into England, 
and the latter are little kept even in America ; consequently, he confines 
his remarks to the Blacks : 

" Black Javas are by no means a new introduction. Lewis Wright 
refers to them in the original edition of his 'Poultry Book,' quoting Ameri- 
can authorities as to their use in the manufacture of the Plymouth Rock, 
which at that time were looked upon as an established breed. [As already 
shown, this was not true — Editor.] 

"The first importation into England was made in 1885 by Joseph 
Pettipher. Several other pens were imported soon after. There are at 
present numbers of these useful birds scattered about the country, although 
for some reason unexplained they have never become popular as a show 
variety. As a utility fowl the Black Java stands out as a valuable breed, 
of a rather more than medium size, compact in shape, very full of breast 
meat and well clothed in that respect in other parts, and this of a fine and 
juicy quality; it makes a good table-fowl, while as an egg producer it is 
very superior to some ; besides which, it is very hardy, a patient sitter, and 
a careful mother. 

"The plumage is close-fitting to the body, something approaching 
the style of the so-called 'club type' Langshan, with none of the loose 
feathering of the black fowl named the Orpington ; and, consequently, to 
a degree, it looks of less size than it really is, while on handling it will be 
found both heavy and very fleshy. The cocks weigh eight to ten pounds 
and the hens six to eight pounds ; the head is of medium size, with a rather 
small, stoutly made single comb evenly serrated, a peculiar feature being 
that the serrations commence farther from the beak than is the case with 
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ordinary fowls, giving a kind of smooth appearance to the front of the 
comb which is especially noticeable in the cocks ; the eye is rich dark-brown, 
its brightness and lustre being particularly noticeable, so much so as to 
call for comment from even non-fanciers on seeing the breed for the first 
time ; the earlobes are red, the legs black in birds of the year, with a ten- 
dency to willow with increasing age ; the tread of the feet should be yellow ; 
legs (shanks) moderately short, any inclination to stiltiness to be specially 
avoided. In point of fact, a distinctive feature of the Java is its compact 
appearance, which outwardly denotes its usefulness as a general or 
' all-round ' fowl. 

" The Java, having such numerous qualities and being somewhat hand- 
some in appearance, only requires to be better known to become largely 
in request ; it has never been ' puffed, ' forced, ' clubbed, ' or in any way 
advertised for the purpose of gaining public notice, and no reliable or unre- 
liable assertions made as to its superiority ; but it has so far made its 
way, though perhaps slowly, into its present position by the excellence of 
the breed, which has thus enabled it to have and maintain a foothold among 
the fanciers' fowls of England." 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS* 

jEW new varieties or breeds of fowls have enjoyed a more 
quickly gained prominence than has come to the present 
up-to-date Rhode Island Reds. They have been brought 
into line by breeders known as utility men, who claim for 
them all the requirements that go to make the general- 
purpose fowl. Ardent admirers do not hesitate, apparently, in sober 
honesty to claim that they are better egg-producers than the other 
American varieties. Breeders of Rhode Island Reds that have kept 
Leghorns under the same conditions claim they are the equal of a Leghorn 
in egg-production, and those that kill for market claim the carcass has a 
small percentage of entrails. No breed ever had a club all the members 
of which were more sincere admirers of its fowl. Dr. N. B. Aldrich, of 
Massachusetts, in an article in the catalogue of the Rhode Island Red Club 
for 1904, speaks of the origin of Rhode Island Reds. He goes back into 
history more than fifty years, and shows that Red Cochin China cocks and 
later Red Malay cocks were introduced into sections of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts by certain sea-captains. He refers to a Dr. Alfred Baylies, of 
Massachusetts, who was a relative of Walter Baylies, the treasurer of the 
Boston Poultry Association. Dr. Baylies, in July, 1846, imported Cochin 
Chinas, and, in Bennett's Poultry Book, published in 1850, is recorded as 
saying, "the cockerels are generally red." 

A Mr. Taylor, who imported Cochin Chinas in May, 1847, says: "The 
imported cock was a peculiar red . . . and the hen a bay or reddish-brown. " 
We find thus a record of Red Cochin China males almost sixty years ago. 
The sea-captains brought home just such specimens to Little Compton, 

* We are indebted to Dr. N. B. Aldrich, of Massachusetts, for many of the facts relative 
to the early history of the Rhode Island Reds. W. J. Drisko, Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Red Chtb, has made many valuable suggestions and furnished part of the illustrations used 
in this chapter. In his latest work, entitled " Our Poultry," Mr. Weir did not give this 
promising breed the prominence it should have had and deserved. Mr. Weir says: " Good 
as the Rhode Island Reds are said to be, and probably are, it is very doubtful, for many 
reasons, if they will gain a lasting position in Englaiid. But let none prophesy. Time will 
prove this as it does much else. As yet we have no English standard of the breed." This 
chapter has been entirely rewritten from an American point of view by the editor. 
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Rhode Island, and Westport, Massachusetts. Later, they brought home 
the great Malay fowl from Asia. In Little Compton was introduced what 
was spoken of as Red Malays. These Red Cochin China cocks and the 
Red Malay cocks were selected and bred with the flocks of fowls in Little 
Compton fifty and sixty years ago, the same as the red cock is selected 
there to-day. Later, in some sections, Rose-Comb Brown Leghorn blood 
was introduced. Whereas, it is quite true that other blood at times has 

been mixed in, the fact 
remains that the utility 
poultry farmer of this sec- 
tion for nearly sixty years 
has been selecting to head 
his flock a hardy red 
cock of a type that showed 
vigor. That this red cock 
dates back to the origin 
given above seems to be 
beyond dispute. 

There is no need of 
claiming the reds are a 
mixture of this, that or 
the other breed; they are 
the result of fifty years of 
careful out-breeding, and 
it would be better for the 
stamina of many of our 
breeds if they had been 
bred on the same plan, 
instead of in-bred. Dr. Aldrich states that there were practically no 
Pea-Comb Rhode Island Reds ten years ago. The combs that prevail 
are rose and single. In fact, these are the only combs that have 
been recognized by the Rhode Island Red Club. It is difficult to 
describe the color of Rhode Island Reds. The Standard says the males 
are "rich brilliant red, except where black is desired. The bird 
should be so brilliant in luster as to have a glossed appearance." The 
females have the " general surface color lighter than in the male. Except 
where black is desired, the color is a rich, even shade of reddish buff, 




Draiuft /font life by F. L. Sewell 
SINGLE-COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK 
Owned by C. M. Bryant, Massachusetts. First at Bcston and New York shows in 1901 
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darker than the so-called golden buff. The female is not so brilHant in 
luster as the male." 

In times past, criticism has been made that these fowls have a wide 
range of color. The answer to this statement is that they vary "only 
in shade of color"; and this variation is fast disappearing by the present 
careful breeding. The American Poultry Association has admitted the 
Single-Comb variety of Rhode Island Reds to the Standard ; but the Rhode 
Island Red Club still recognize two, the Rose- and the Single-Comb 
varieties. Most members of the club are against the Pea-Comb Reds, and 
well they might be, if recent exhibits are fair samples of them. 

Standard for the Rhode Island Reds 

The following copyrighted standard for the Rhode Island Reds was 
adopted by the Rhode Island Red Club at its 1 903 meeting, and is reproduced 
herewith from the club's catalogue by permission of Secretary W. J. 
Drisko : 

"The Single-Comb variety was admitted to the Standard by the 
American Poultry Association at its February meeting in 1904. The 
Standard adopted by the American Poultry Association is substantially 
the same as below, differing mainly in the wording. 

" Disqualifications. — Feather or down on shanks or feet or unmistakable 
indications of a feather having been plucked from the same ; badly lopped 
combs ; more than four toes on either foot ; entire absence of main tail- 
feathers ; two absolutely white (so-called wall or fish) eyes ; wry or squirrel 
tails ; a feather entirely white that shows in the outer pltimage ; ear-lobes 
showing more than one-half the surface permanently white. This does 
not mean the pale ear-lobe, but the enamelled white. Diseased specimens, 
crooked backs, deformed beaks, shanks and feet other than yellow or red 
horn color. A pendulous crop shall be cut hard. Under all disqualifying 
clauses, the specimen shall have the benefit of the doubt. 

"Standard Weights. — Cock, eight and one-half pounds; hen, six and 
one-half pounds ; cockerel, seven and one-half pounds ; pullet, five pounds. 
Apparent vigor is to be regarded with the consideration of shape. 

"Shape of Male 

" Head. — Of medium size and breadth. 
" Beak. — Short and regularly curved. 
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"Eyes. — Sight perfect, and unobstructed by breadth of head or comb. 

"Comb. — Single, medium in size, set firmly upon the head, perfectly 
straight and upright, free from side sprigs, with five even and well-defined 
serrations, those in front and rear smaller than those in the center, of con- 
siderable breadth where it is fixed to the head. 

"Comb. — Rose, low, firm on the head, top oval in shape and surface 
covered with small points, terminating in a small spike at the rear. The 
comb to conform to the general curve of the head. 

" Wattles. — Medium and equal in length, moderately rounded. 

" Ear-Lobes. — Well developed. Symmetry of proportion in head 
adjuncts is to be considered. 

"Neck. — Of medium length and carried slightly forward, not arched 
backward. It is covered with abundant hackle, flowing over the shoulders, 
but not too loosely feathered. 

"Back. — Broad, long, and, in the main, nearly horizontal; this hori- 
zontal effect being modified by slightly rising curves at hackle and lesser 
tail-coverts. Saddle-feathers of medium length and abundant. 

"Breast. — Broad, deep, and carried nearly in a line perpendicular to 
the base of the beak — at least, it should not be carried anterior to this line. 

"Body. — Deep, broad, and long; keel-bone long, straight, and extend- 
ing well forward and back, giving the body an oblong look. 

" Fluff. — Moderately full, but feathers carried fairly close to the body, 
not a Cochin-fluff. 

" Wings. — Of good size, well folded, and the flights carried horizontally. 

" Tail. — Of medium length, quite well spread, carried fairly well back, 
increasing the apparent length of the bird. Sickles of medium length, 
passing a little beyond the main tail-feathers. Lesser sickles and tail- 
coverts of medium length and fairly abundant. 

"Legs. — Thighs large, of medium length, and well covered with soft 
feathers. Shanks of medium length, wefl rounded, and smooth. 

" Toes. — Straight, strong, well spread, and of medium length. 

"Color of the Male 

" Beak. — Red horn color, or yellow. 

" Eyes. ^Red. 

"Face. — Bright red. 

" Comb, Wattles and Ear-Lobes. — Bright red. 
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A line of red pigment 



" Shanks and Toes. — Yellow or red horn color, 
down the sides of the same is desirable. 

"Plumage. — General surface rich brilHant red, except where black is 
desired. Free from shaft- 
ing, mealy appearance or 
brassy effect. Depth of 
color (red) is slightly ac- 
centuated on wing-bows 
and back, but the less 
contrast between these 
parts and the hackle or 
breast, the better: a har- 
monious blending is what 
is desired. The bird should 
be so brilliant in luster as 
to have a glossed appear- 
ance. Other things being 
equal, the specimen having 
the deepest and richest red, 
salmon, or buff under-color 
shall receive the award. 
Any smut or white in the 
under-color is to be cut hard. The quill of the feather should be red or 
salmon. White showing on the outside of the body is to be cut harder than 
white that is out of sight. Black is desired in the under- web of the wing- 
flights. The main tail-feathers and two main sickle-feathers are to 
be black or greenish - black. The greater tail-coverts are mainly 
black, but, as they approach the saddle, they may become russet 
or red. The blending of the red body with the black tail is gradual, 
thus preventing any sudden contrast. With the saddle parted, 
showing the under-color at the base of the tail, the appearance 
should be red or salmon, not whitish or smoky. The hackle should 
be free from black, although a suspicion of black that can hardly be 
found would not cut the bird much. White in hackle will be cut 
harder than black. The wing-bars should be free from black, and all 
black in the primaries and secondaries should be out of sight when the 
■wing is folded. 




Photograph by courtesy of W. y. Drisko 
ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK 
Bred and owned by W. J. Drisko, Massachusetts 
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"Shape of the Female 

"Head. — Of medium size and breadth. 

"Beak. — Short and slightly curved. 

" Eyes. — Sight perfect and unobstructed by breadth of head. 

"Comb. — Single, medium in size, set firmly upon the head, perfectly 
straight and upright, free from side sprigs, with five even and well-defined 
serrations. 

"Comb. — Rose, low, firm on the head, much smaller than that of the 
male and, in proportion to its length, much narrower. Covered with small 
points and terminating in a small, short spike at the rear. 

" Wattles. — Medium and equal in length, moderately rounded. 

" Ear-Lobes. — Well developed. Symmetry of proportion in head 
adjuncts is to be considered. 

" Neck. — Of medium length and carried slightly forward, at least not 
much arched backward. Hackle sufficient, but not too coarse in feather. 

" Back.— Long, in the main nearly horizontal. In the completely 
matured hen it would be described as broad, whereas in the pullet not yet 
well matured it will look somewhat narrow in proportion to the length of 
her body. The curve from the horizontal back to the hackle or tail should 
be moderate and gradual. 

"Breast. — Deep, broad, and carried in a line nearly perpendicular to 
the base of the beak — at least, not anterior to that line. 

"Body. — Deep, broad, and long; keel-bone long and straight, giving 
the body an oblong look. 

"Fluff. — Moderately full, but not loose (Cochin) in feathering. 

" Wings. — Of good size, well folded; the flights caiTied horizontally. 

" Tail. — A little shorter than medium, quite well' spread, carried well 
back, increasing a trifle the apparent length of the bird. The tail should 
form no apparent angle with the back, neither must it be met by a high- 
rising cushion. 

"Legs. — Thighs, of medium length and well covered with soft feathers. 
Shanks, of medium length, well rounded and smooth. Toes, straight, 
strong, well spread and of medium length. 

"Color of the Femal? 

" Beak. — Red horn color or yellow. 
"Eyes.— Red. 
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"Face. — Bright red. 

"Comb, Wattles, and Ear-Lohes. — Bright red. 

"Shanks and Toes. — Rich yellow or red horn color. 

"Plumage. — General surface color lighter than in the male, free from 
shafting or mealy appearance. Except where black is desired, the color is 
a rich, even shade of reddish bufif, darker than the so-called ' golden buff. ' 
The female is not so brilliant in luster as the male. Allowance should be 
made for the fading of the mature hen, incidental to her prolific laying. 
The under-color is of reddish-salmon, or buff, free from foreign colors. 
Other things being equal, the specimen having the richest under-color shall 
receive the award. The quill of the feather should be red or salmon. The 
general surface-color in the female is more even than in the male. White 
showing in any part of the plumage is a serious objection. Black peppering 
in the outer plumage of any feather is also very objectionable. Black is 
desired in the under-web of the wing-flights and on the tip end of some 
hackle-feathers. This black in the hackle should be a slight ticking rather 
than a heavy lacing. Females without ticking, superior in other points, shall 
be given awards over those that have ticking. The main tail-feathers are 
to be black or greenish-black." 

There is probably not another breed produced by fifty years of out- 
breeding. The Rhode Island Reds stand as the only proof of what out- 
breeding will do. We fanciers do not live years enough to compare a 
breed deliberately, unless we in-breed, but it was not so with the original 
Rhode Island Red breeders ; they knew the red cock was the most vigorous, 
and, almost unconsciously, they made a breed. The Rhode Island Reds 
were first exhibited in New York city, by Dr. N. B. Aldrich, of Massachusetts,. 
in the " any-other- variety " class in 1891-92. At this same show, R. G. 
Buffington, of Massachusetts, and Dr. Aldrich exhibited Buff Wyandottes 
and Buff Plymouth Rocks. They were composed almost entirely of 
Rhode Island Red blood. It was not until 1898 that the Rhode Island Red 
Club was formed by a few breeders at Fall River, Massachusetts. It was 
at this first meeting of the club that the fight against the Pea-Comb Rhode 
Island Reds began, and it has been kept up ever since. 

There has been much criticism about the early standards, but, as the 
Hon. C. M. Bryant, president of the club, well says, in an article, "The 
trouble with all standards outside of the Rhode Island Reds at the present 
time is that altogether too much is said. " It is true that the early standards 
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for Rhode Island Reds were rather crude and somewhat indefinite, but 
this was intentionally so, in order that the breeders might, for themselves, 
gradually find out what they wanted, instead of being hampered by a 
standard that perhaps later would call for a very different fowl. The 
present Rhode Island Red standard is as clear and definite as that of any 
other breed. The following, taken from the Standard of 1901, shows 
the high aim of the breeders of Rhode Island Reds : 

"The special aim of the promoters of this breed being to conserve 
vigor and prolificacy rather than immaculate perfection of color, black 
may find its place in sections enumerated ; and the gradual fading of the red 
portions of the mature hen's plumage, which naturally follows upon prolific 
laying, shall not be discriminated against in the placing of awards. ' ' 

In the 1903 vStandard we find the following; "Apparent vigor is to 
be regarded with the consideration of shape." 

Note what John Crowther, a prominent breeder of Rhode Island 
Reds, says: "More than what the famed Faverolle is to France, the 
Rhode Island Red is to America — the best all-purpose fowl of a practical 

and progressive 
people. And, a s 
Myra V. Norys, an 
able writer on general 
poultry topics, has 
well said, ' In rich- 
ness and harmonious 
blending of tint, 
there is nothing in 
domestic fowls to 
equal the color of 
the best Rhode Island 
Red males.' These 
fowls are certainly 
destined to attract 
fanciers almost as 
much as those who 
admire them simply 
as profit-getters. Their quick growth, early maturity, tinted or brown 
eggs, small proportion of bone and entrails to the weight of the body, 




Photograph by courtesy of Mr. Drisko 
RHODE ISLAND RED PULLET 
Bred and owned by W. J. Drisko, Massachusetts 
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fine motherly qualities, without being persistently broody, found favor 
for them at once. Their well-shaped and compact bodies, long keel- 
bones, and plump, wide breasts made them unequaled for market 
poultry at any stage of growth 'from the hatch to the hatchet,' as 
expert poultryman Cochran has very cleverly put it. They proved 
a match as layers at any time of the year for any mere ' egg machines ' 
that were tried against them, but as winter layers they were 
peerless. Their development on the lowlands made them hardy and 
proved that ' high and dry ' situations are not indispensable to the health 
of fowls." 

One of the most frequently quoted writers on poultry in this country, 
H. S. Babcock, says: "The Rhode Island Red has gained its reputation 
upon its economic merits. Farmers have kept it and reared it in great 
numbers because it paid better than other breeds. Its size is desirable. 
Medium-sized fowls lay better than the very large ones and invariably sell 
better in the market." 

I. K. Felch, known the world over as an expert judge and breeder 
of poultry, says: "As carcasses for poultry, they are equal, and, I think, 
may be safely said to be superior, to the Plymouth Rock, for they are free 
from dark pin-feathers, and their bodies and their shape are better, for they 
grow nearer one shape all the way up." 

Again, Wm. P. Shepard, one of the oldest breeders of fancy poultry in 
this country and an unusually practical man, says : "I have demonstrated 
that Rhode Island Reds can be kept at less cost than any other breed, not 
excepting White Leghorns. While it costs $1.20 to keep a Plymouth 
Rock, a Rhode Island Red can be kept for from 85 to 90 cents per year, 
which I consider a very important item." 

Dr. Aldrich says: "In shape, the Rhode Island Reds are squared 
better in body-lines than the other American varieties. Their wings and 
back are carried horizontally, they have a long keel-bone, a tail carried 
quite well back, and yellow skin and legs." 

Mating and Breeding 

On this important subject, P. R. Parks, of Massachusetts, says: 
"First of all, study your birds carefully, and train the eye to see type, 
recognizing the male or female that most closely conforms to the standard ; 
which would be described as oblong, without the squaTe- corners ; a long, 
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nearly flat back in the male and female. The long, flowing 'hackle at the 
shoulders and the full cushion at the tail-base of the male soften the lines 
and deceive the eye, making a good, long back appear only medium in 
length. 

" In selecting the male, get one that is well rounded at every point — in 
fact, there should not be a line on him that does not curve gracefully. 
Such birds usually are more prepotent and get more uniform progeny. 
The breast should be especially full. This is doubly important, for here is 
where so many of the other breeds 'fall down.' With a full breast, and 
long keel-bone extending out a good distance behind the legs, the wide, full 
tail well set, fully cushioned out, leaving no square corner, we have a fairly 
good profile started. 

" The neck may be of medium length, but well carried. Many times, 
cockerels that have not been mated will carry themselves so much better 
after they have run with females a week or two that their owners would 
hardly recognize them. The only difference is in the way they carry 
their heads. Did you ever see the second male that was the under dog 
running in a pen that carried his head to suit you ? Thus, in making your 
selections, be careful that the birds from which you are choosing have had 
an opportunity to fully develop before discarding an otherwise good 
specimen. After being mated, cockerels carry their necks much more 
gracefully, are less upright, and seemingly 'get together.' 

" The crowning glory of a good male or female is the head, and upon 
its proper proportions depends the beauty of the specimen in a large degree. 
However good the bird in other ways, if the head is misshaped the other- 
wise good effect is apparently lost. Seemingly, nature comes to our 
rescue here, for we seldom have a really good specimen with a great many 
imperfections in the head. The long hawk-head in the female is usually 
accompanied by an ill-shapen roach-back and a bird out of proportion in 
other ways. A male or a female with a neat, short head, a strong, well- 
curved beak, will nearly always be of fairly^G^. type. Keep your birds 
up on a medium-length leg, not so short as to make them appear squatty. 
A really good flock of layers will be found usually with fairly good length 
of leg. At the same time, avoid the long legs with the Game-like carriage, 
seeking a happy medium for most satisfactory results. 

" Get your best birds together. You cannot make progress trying to 
grade up your entire flock, putting your very best females with your 
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second-best males, or putting your inferior females with the best males. 
When you have chosen your male bird, select a small pen of your very best 
females, choosing those that correct his faults by their own strong points. 
For instance, if he carries his tail a little too high or too low, select females 
that do not have the same faults, but rather lean the other way. By 
selecting a pen of only four or five, you will not breed as many culls, the 
eggs will be more strongly fertihzed, the chicks live well, and much evener 
flocks result. 

"It matters not 
whether you have fifty 
or five hundred females 
to select from. In that 
number, there are four 
that are better than any 
other four; in fact, 
probably greater breeding 
value exists in this small 
number than in one-half 
the balance of the flock. 
Let your male run with 
these females until the 
season is over; then place 
him alone until he is 
wanted for breeding 
another season. In this 
way, his breeding life is 
prolonged for several 
years. If matings are a success, which they are sure to be if no mistake 
has been made, you then have chicks of which the ancestry is known 
and upon which one can rely. 

" Every egg should be marked as gathered. Each chick toe should 
be punched before it leaves the nest, so that there may be no guess-work 
the following year. Aim at perfection, but do not expect it the first, 
second, or fifth season. If you can breed birds slightly better than the 
other fellow, he is sure to want some of them, and is perfectly willing to pay 
any reasonable price. He is doubly willing if you can point to this bird 
as being the sire and that as the grandsire, showing him a line of blood that 




Fran a photograph 
RHODE ISLAND RED HENS, RUBY AND ROSE 
Bred and owned by P. R. Parks, Massachusetts. First and second at Boston, 1902 
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Drawn from life by F, L. Sewell 
ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK 
Bred and owned by C. M. Bryant, Massachusetts 



is correcting the faults that are bothering him most. There is no value on 
a really good male bird, for, if properly handled, he will continue to throw 
good, strong chicks for four or five seasons, in which time you should have 
his strong points so woven into your flock that they will continue to 
reproduce for generations to come. An extra $5 or $ lo judiciously invested 
in a stock male will often repay the expenditure a thousandfold in a few 
years' breeding. In fact, there is scarcely a price named that will not be 
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cheap if the bird is of a long Hne of careful breeding. Such a bird cannot 
fail to be prepotent. If properly mated, he will produce many sons and 
daughters his equal or superior in type. 

"After having gotten the type fairly fixed, we must put the proper- 
colored clothes on our pets, or we lose much of our labor. Judges, breeders, 
and the public all disagree in the color-description of a good Red, but when 
once they have seen one of those gorgeous-colored males in the sunlight, all 
descriptions fade away, and in its place comes a desire to possess one or 
more that will approach or equal him in color. Nothing in our domestic 
poultry approaches him in beautiful blending of all sections, rich red, 
terminating in a tail of beautiful bottle-green black, adding a wealth of 
strength to his color, which completely overshadows the neutral, indifferent 
shades of his buff cousins. 

" Experience proves that the dark mahogany birds are not reliable as 
breeders, and that their continued use gives mottled females, with mackerel 
backs ai;id an almost barn-yard fowl appearance. It is those gorgeous, 
lustrous, medium-colored males of the same uniform color from head to 
tail-base that throw the beautiful soft-brown females, uniform in color and 
breeding true each generation. In color mating, avoid the extremes in 
both sexes, also the ' shafty ' feathers having a quill lighter than the body 
of the feather, also the tendency to deposit a ring of color around the tip, 
giving a laced appearance not at all pleasing. Select females with color 
extending evenly to the tip of the web and shaft, so colored as to make it 
almost impossible to tell just where the one feather begins and the other 
leaves off. This point should be looked to in the male's breast as well. 
Avoid smut, smoky or niouse-colored under-color in both male and female. 
See that the undercolor in the male is distinctly salmon or pink at the 
base of tail as well as in the middle of the back and under the hackle. See- 
that females have clear backs, with no pepper spots of black either here or 
on the shoulders, that they carry red quills with even surface-color, and 
no smut. Color should carry well around on the breasts, with as little 
weakening as possible. Shanks and feet of best specimens will be found 
quite red or horn-colored in both male and female. Females that do not- 
fade badly with early laying and moulting should be given the preference 
over better-colored pullets that lose a large part of their beauty as soon as 
laying begins. Stick to the rich black tails in the male line, and do not 
expect too much progress with a year's mating. The Reds are going tO' 
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be a power in the next twenty years, and we are now laying the 
foundations upon which to build a mighty structure — how mighty 
depends upon how well we do our part right now. So build carefully, 
do not make radical out-crosses, but correct faults as they appear to 
you, and be careful, in making these corrections, that you do not let 
down the bars to other defects much greater." 

Reds, Old and New 

In a recent letter to Secretary W. J. Drisko, of the Rhode Island Red 
Club, Lester Tompkins, of Massachusetts, says: "My experience with 
Reds dates back some thirty-five years to the time when my father was 
one of the largest breeders of poultry in Rhode Island. He kept about 
two hundred Reds, exclusively — a large flock for that time. It was a 
custom with my father, and also with some others in that neighborhood, to 
get male birds, and occasionally females, from the whaling ships that 
brought them from the South Pacific and Indian oceans. These birds 
were a rich, brilliant, even red (no yellow, no chocolate) from comb to 
sickle, long keel, broad heavy breast, heavy thighs and wide between the 
legs, with bodies somewhat upright like our present Games. They were 
called in that neighborhood ' Red Games, ' or ' Yellow-legged Red Games, ' 
and sometimes 'Malay Games.' I think they were all single comb. 

" Flocks of fowl in that section soon became red, whatever their blood 
might have been for this reason — the ' Red Game ' was a vigorous fighter. 
As soon as one was put with a flock, he felt it a self-imposed duty to kill every 
other male in the flock. During my years of experience as a breeder, I have 
handled and closely observed quite a number of different strains of Reds. 
I have always noticed that those strains which were directly descended 
from the Red Game were the most hardy and vigorous, bred the truest 
to type and color, had the richest yellow skin and legs, and were the most 
prolific layers. The early flocks of Reds were practically all single-comb, 
and, I think, the short 'pugged' rose-comb, sometimes called the Malay 
comb, came from the 'Red Shanghai' blood. There were no pea-combs 
(and in my opinion there never should be) until crosses were made with 
'Light Brahmas.' With pea-combs came poorer type, feathered legs, 
and a decrease of prolificacy. Those strains which had a dash of Cochin 
blood also threw feather-legged chicks. * 

"The introduction of Brown Leghorn blood was also a detriment to 
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the breed on the whole, I think, for it decreased the size, diminished the 
hardiness, and gave us most of the smut in under-color which is so objec- 
tionable now-a-days. It also gave us a lighter colored and a less -uniformly 
colored egg. The original 'Red Games' laid a finely colored egg, not 
so brown as a Brahma's or a Langshan's, but more of a pink or reddish 
brown. It has probably been necessary to have a tinge of all these different 
bloods. Buff Cochin, Red Shanghai, Brown Leghorn, and Dunghills, to give 
us a genuinely American breed ; still I firmly believe that the good old Red 
Game blood is a very essential foundation. My experience in breeding 
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has led me to believe that males should be just as near the ideal color as 
possible and should be free from marked contrast between hackle and back, 
or back and saddle, for to the male side we must look for color. Females 
fade very soon after moulting, and it is difficult to judge of their true 
virgin color. I look for size, vigor and good type in females, for to them, 

and not to the male, 
should we look for size. 
I believe it is a mistaken 
idea to think that an 
oversized male mated 
to a flock of immature, 
under-sized females will 
show a pronounced 
increase in size of off- 
spring. I always avoid 
heavy fluff in females 
and short-bodied males, 
preferring a long keel 
and consequently a long 
back in the male, with 
just enough cushion, as 
seen in profile, to avoid 
an abrupt angle where 
the back joins the tail. 
" Generally speak- 
ing, my best males and 
best females have been 
produced from the same 

Bred and owned by p. R. Park. Massachusetts. First at Boston, 1903, and winner of $50 ci^p ma+ITlcr Tn cr^mo -in 

tor best female in class liiaLlUg. Xii bUillC 111- 

stances, certain matings 
produced fine females, with a tendency to rather light-colored males, while 
certain other matings have thrown choice males, with only moderately 
good females. I have had no success from mating extremes of color ; the 
offspring lacked very much in uniformity of color. There is a great future 
for the Reds, and I believe progress will be more rapid now that we have 
a definite standard to which all should breed. Although the breed is old 
from a utility point of view, it is in its infancy as a fancier's breed. We 
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can produce as large a percentage of show-birds as any breed, but we can 
not yet produce as uniform a flock. If we stick to the standard, looking 
well to size and type as our first essential, brilliance and permanence of 
color as our second, we ought to develop a breed that should possess more 
good points, both useful and beautiful, than any other in existence." 

Defects and Dangers 

Of the defects and dangers to be avoided, Secretary W. J. Drisko, in 
the "Red Hen Tales," says: "It appears only just to breeders to have a 
fair statement made of some of the common defects, and points which are 
to be avoided. The following remarks are the results of experience, 
information gathered from personal interviews with prominent breeders, 
and partly from a very large amount of correspondence regarding the good 
and bad points of Reds. The first careful examination of Rhode Island 
Reds I ever made was in 1898. Most of the males were very brilliant 
red, a light cherry -red, fairly uniform, with greenish-black tails showing 
russet or reddish edges to the feathers. I began breeding them shortly 
after this time, and, from numerous interviews with the most prominent 
promoters at that time, I learned that 'the darker the bird, the better, 
provided there was no smut in under-color.' There was a prejudice against 
white in wings, but light, almost white, under-color was not regarded as a 
serious defect. The females which produced these chocolate-colored males 
were described as 'mahogany red.' Most of them showed a dacided 
contrast between hackle, which was more of a golden red, and back, a duller 
hue. They also had rather light-colored breasts. The following character- 
istics usually, not always, accompanied these extremely dark strains : 
strong tendency to both smut and white in under-color, and white in wings ; 
less hardiness than the more brilliant, lighter-colored strains; very early 
maturity and, consequently, rather small birds, which were not satisfactory 
as soft roasters, as they often hardened before they were large enough to 
roast. They usually had clean, yellow legs, were excellent layers of a not 
very dark egg, and were not much inclined to broodiness. I have often 
been told by breeders who were ' on the spot ' where such strains originated 
that they possessed an excess of Brown Leghorn blood, and my experience 
leads me to believe that, as a general statement, that is true. There was a 
mistaken idea of the desirable size for market poultry which got possession 
of some of the early Red breeders. Any one who has kept track of the 
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fancy market on soft roasters knows that it is an impossibility to get soft 
chickens too large. The Boston market is always open to fancy soft 

roasters ; the bigger, the 
better, provided they are 
plump, yellow and soft. 
A breed that gets ' hard ' or 
'staggy' before they dress 
nine or ten pounds per pair 
isn't a breed for ' killers. ' I 
saw a crate of poultry, many 
of them capons, but sold as 
soft roasters, ranging from 
twelve pounds per pair to 
nineteen and one-half pounds 
per pair, sold at wholesale 
for 37 cents a pound in 
Boston in May, 1903. On 
the same day, small roasters 
were selling at 28 to 30 cents 
per pound. 

" Many of the practical 
Red breeders who realized 
the market poultry situation 
began breeding larger birds. At about the same time, fanciers started 
the pendulum swinging the other way, by emphasizing 'brilliance' 
and ' uniformity of color. ' The straw-colored hackles with chocolate wing- 
bows of males were shelved. In 1900, 1901, and 1902 there were more good, 
large, vigorous, evenly colored birds seen than in previous years. These 
strains generally possessed the following distinctive marks: better meat- 
type — that is, longer keel, broader, deeper breast, no ' hatchet breast ' of the 
Leghorn ; but they showed more tendency to broodiness, more stubs on 
legs and toes. They also laid a darker, more uniformly colored egg. It 
is often remarked that such strains have a larger percentage of the Red 
Malay Game or the Buff Cochin in their make-up. It may be that, or they 
may have been the result of selection and careful mating. 

"At the present time, I fear there is a tendency toward the darker 
color. All agree that the present standard weights are satisfactory. I 
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know of several breeders who have exhibited birds darker than they 
really thought ideal, simply because many judges show a tendency to 
favor dark birds. I find the most progressive breeders just as strongly 
opposed to the chocolate or dull-brown males, on the one hand, as they 
are to the buff or yellowish-red males on the other hand. Colors can 
only be described by comparison. As there is nothing in nature com- 
parable with the coloring of a good Rhode Island Red male, we can't 
describe his color. It is sometimes compared with the color of a cherry 
just before it is fully ripe — ^that is, a little lighter than a fully ripe red 
cherry. The Reds have had two potent enemies — first, the established 
breeders of the other American breeds, and, second, the great popularity 
of the Reds. The howl of ' scrubs ' and ' mongrels ' is fast disappearing, 
but the popularity we have still with us. However, there are so 
many reputable breeders of Reds now that one need not fear the 
trickery of "poultry brokers,' unless he deliberately patronizes them. 

"Experienced breeders 
know that there is no 
danger from judicious in- 
breeding. They also know 
that defects, as well as 
desirable qualities, can be 
accented b y inbreeding. 
Farmers, as a rule, can 
not select and make special 
matings, so they usually 
'swap roosters' or buy a 
cockerel for 'new blood.' 
The farmer knows that it 
is not safe to inbreed. The 
fancier knows that it is not 
safe to outbreed; but the 
semi-fancier of the city 
back-yard has neither the 
precaution of the farmer 
nor the knowledge of the 

fancier. The farmer keeps up vitality and hardiness, though he has not 
uniformity in either size, type or coloring. The fancier keeps up both the 
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exhibition points and vitality, while the town-lot breeder often fails in 
both. The Reds owe their vigor and snap to their outbred origin, but it 
has taken much" longer to establish them along this line. There is danger 
now from too much injudicious inbreeding in the haste of breeders to fix 
certain characteristics. Make haste slowly should be our motto, and our 
inbreeding should be coupled with the most careful selection, so that, in 
fixing a desirable characteristic, we do not also fix many undesirable ones. 

" There is one peculiarity of Reds, and also of Buffs, that is not usually 
allowed for by their enemies — that is, the ease with which culls may be 
picked from a flock: I mean the culls from a color point of view. In a 
flock of white birds, a brassy back or wing-bow or a fine black lacing in 
the hackle doesn't appear to the untrained eye. In Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, the brown-black instead of blue-black, or the fiights without barring, 
and the very brassy birds are seen only by the trained eye. Very few 
casual observers of a flock of black birds would notice whether the sheen 
appeared green or purple. Our eyes, being very sensitive to change of 
hue or shade of red, orange and yellow, at once detect variations in color 
in a flock of Reds which, if present in the Barred Plymouth Rocks, Blacks, 
or any of the duller-colored breeds, would be entirely unnoticed, except by 
experts. Then, again, the fading incident to laying makes an apparent 
contrast in Reds which, though equally great, is less noticeable in many 
other breeds. It is difficult to maintain uniformity among Reds for the 
above reasons; but I believe that careful breeding from the best, using 
care to select the females which show least fading — that is, breeding for 
permanence of color — will largely overcome this apparent variation. 
Breeders who have bred Reds in comparison with other breeds know 
that they will throw as large a percentage of show-birds as any breed; 
which shows that the apparent lack of uniformity is only the natural 
variation common to any breed. 

"Probably one of the greatest dangers to Reds is the probability of 
color being placed paramount in importance to type and vigor. I believe 
our best breeders put type and vigor on an equality, with color as second. 
Many judges in all breeds reverse this order. It is very unfortunate that 
a poor-shaped bird should win on such a minor point as ticking in hackle, 
slightly better under-color, or a deeper-colored eye, over a bird superior in 
type with only a slight defect in some of these minor points ; but such is 
often the case. The Single-Comb Reds are still throwing pretty high 
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combs, and there is considerable complaining of Rose-Comb Reds throwing 
single combs. This is believed to be due to the craze for small, neat, 
smooth combs. The Wyandotte breeders have had the same difficulty. 
A prominent breeder of that variety told m.e that he had more single combs 
last year than in all previous years combined, and he attributed it to the 
prevalent idea of small, smooth combs. Our Standard calls for a comb that 
is oval in outline, as seen from above, and 'covered with small points 
terminating in a small spike at the rear.' Smooth combs, then, are not 
standard. Judges please note. 

"The following troublesome defects need careful study in mating: 
Hazel, greenish or bluish tinge in eye ; white in base of hackle and at roots 
of tail, and sometimes over the ' hips, ' usually accompanying very brilliant 
surface; russet or reddish tails in birds showing great strength of color; 
shafting, especially in females, and feathers edged with color a few shades 
lighter than the rest of the feather. The finest surface color is generally 
accompanied by either smut or white in under-color, perhaps only a trace, 
and the very excellent under-color is generally accompanied by a lack of 
richness in males and a ' mealy ' appearance in females with lack of brilliance 
in both. Nature seems to put about so much coloring into a bird, and, if 
it is concentrated in the ends of the feathers, it is a more striking picture. 
But how about the breeding qualities of such concentration? 'Rather 
tmcertain,' is the general verdict. The surest method of improving is by 
careful selection, using great precaution in introducing new blood, lest it 
fail to nick. There is one best pullet in every clutch, and one best cockerel 
in every flock. If such best birds are only slightly better than either 
ancestor, the road to improvement is open. It will take years to breed out 
all the defects. It can be done only by persistent effort." 
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AMERICAN ROSE-COMB DOMINIQUE* 

T IS the opinion of our best poultrymen that the Rose- 
Comb Dominique is the oldest distinctly American breed 
of fowl. They clearly antedate the Javas. There is little 
or nothing definitely recorded about the early history of 
this breed. Some writers claim that they came to this 
country from the Island of Dominica. There are, however, few, if any, 
well-informed breeders that believe this was their true origin. One 
author states that they were indigenous to this country, resembling, some- 
what, the White and Cuckoo Dorkings of England. Their shape, flowing 
tail, and short legs were similar to the Dorkings, but our Dominique had a 
rose-comb, four toes, and yellow shanks. The Dominique colors — or 
Cuckoo colors, as they are called in England — might have been produced 
by crossing the White Dorking with any native black fowl of this country. 
It is a well-established fact that the crossing of pure white and pure 
black fowls results in the production of three well-defined combinations 
of color, as follows: First, the Andalusian; second, the black and white, 
like the Houdan ; and, third, the Dominique, or Cuckoo. 

Referring to the probable origin of the Dominiques, T. F. McGrew, of 
New York, says: "We know that the Dutch were among the earliest 
settlers in and about New York. The pencilled Hamburg comes from 
Holland, or rather from Hamburg (hence their name). These people 
would naturally bring some of their everlasting layers with them. When 
intermingled with our white, and perchance our black fowls, they would 
produce the Dominique, with the Hamburg type of comb, the short 
shanks, and the long, full, flowing tail. Feathers of both the pencilled 
Hamburg and the Dominique, illustrated in early books, show such a 
similarity that I have been led to believe this theory might possibly be the 
correct one as to the origin of the Dominique." 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the typical or ideal Rose-Com.b Domi- 

* No mention of the Rose-Comb Dominique, an American production, was made in 
Mr. Weir's recent work. Although not now generally bred in this country, we consider it 
worthy of close attention. The many excellent characteristics of the Dominique should 
appeal to the fancier. It should be more generally bred, and we believe it will. — Editor. 
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nique has practically gone out of existence. The best of them had an 
inclined back, a full, sweeping tail, like the Hamburg and the Dorking. 
The birds we have been accustomed to seeing, in recent years, are small, 

suggesting a modification 
of the Dominique and the 
Pea-Comb Plymouth 
Rock. Really fine speci- 
mens are seldom seen in 
the show-room at the 
present time. There is an 
opportunity for some 
enterprising fancier to 
immortalize himself by 
rescuing this old-time 
favorite from impending 
oblivion. 

In a recent letter, 
T. E. Orr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, says: "When a 
mere boy in Virginia, I 
recall distinctly the Domi- 
nique fowls of my grand- 
mother. They were con- 
siderably smaller than 
present standard require- 
ments, which are eight 
and one-half pounds for 
I believe these weights 




From a photozraph, yidy I, IQ04 
AMERICAN DOMINIQUE HEN 
Bred by S. F, Yerl^es, Pennsylvania 



■cocks, ' six and one -half pounds for hens, 
about one pound too large, even to-day, although the Dominiques are 
very firm-fleshed birds and deceive one as to their weight. I continued 
to breed these birds in West Virginia as late as 1886. I have always 
believed them a neglected breed, without a cause. They possess many 
characteristics that should make them very popular. They are of the 
right size to please, and classed as medium with the Wyandottes in 
that particular. 

"Those Virginia Dominiques were pugnacious birds. The males 
were able to hold their own with many Game-cocks. The hens were 
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wonderful mothers, and able and willing to fight for their young against 
any odds. They are great rustlers, seeming to delight in shifting for 
themselves, ranging about the farm. They are longer and stronger of 
wing than the Plymouth Rocks, which they resemble so accurately in 
color ; so are not easily confined by the ordinary poultry fence. 

"In shape, as well as in size, they are much like the Wyandottes; 
but are a trifle longer-bodied, though very full and round in the breast. 
This peculiarity makes them great favorites as table -fowls — the flesh 
being of excellent quality. Their close rose-combs render them almost 
oblivious of cold weather. There is no hardier fowl. To get their color, 
which is described as the same as for the Barred Plymouth Rocks, is the 
most difficult feat for the fancy breeder. The tendency is for the males 
to run light, with faint barring; while the females run dark. The dark 
barring is usually too heavy, and merges into the white bars, giving an 
indistinct result." 

One of the oldest breeders of the Rose-Comb Dominiques in this 
country to-day is Jesse G. Darlington, of Pennsylvania. In a recent 
letter, he says: "I believe I have bred the Rose-Comb Dominiques 
longer than any other person in this country. I never considered that I 
could do them full justice in any descriptive article. I refer to the old- 
style Dominiques — not ■ as the standard of excellence requires them. 
Why one of the best, if not the very best, of the American varieties of fowls 
should be neglected for the newer and untried ones has always been a 
mystery to me. They should be similar to the Hamburgs in shape ; breasts 
round and full; color, slaty-blue or blue-gray, each feather evenly barred 
with blue-and-white barring ; the tail long and full. The male should have 
long sickles, well arched and barred ; yellow legs and beaks ; neat rose-comb ; 
eyes rich bay or bright red in color. The fiesh is fine and juicy. 

" The standard weight is, for cocks, eight and one-half pounds ; cockerels, 
seven and one-half pounds ; hens, six and one-half pounds ; pullets, five and 
one-half pounds. In my opinion, these are at least one pound too high 
all around. It brings them too near the size of the Plymouth Rocks. 
Some years ago, a well-known judge disqualified my birds as being too 
large; yet they were not up to the standard weight, and I have never 
tried to get them there. They are good mothers, and lay a medium-sized 
egg. They mature early. It is not uncommon to have them laying when 
four months old. They were my first fancy, and, although I have bred a 
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number of the new varieties, I have never found any that would quite fill 
their place as an all-purpose fowl. 

" In the early forties, when a bit of a boy on the farm at home, where 
we kept nothing but Dominiques, I took a great fancy to the chickens, 
selecting the best-shaped and handsomest-colored ones to breed from. 
Father gave me charge of them. When the Jersey Blues came out, father 
bought a pen of them, at a long price for those days, and was going to do 
away with Dominiques. The Jersey Blues were recommended highly. 
I pleaded so hard that father let me keep the Dominiques. Before the 
season was over he was glad we had kept them. The Blues went. One 
season was enough. When the boom of the Plymouth Rocks came along, 
I bought a pen of the best I could get. I sent them to the farm, with a 
request to breed them separately, and see how they would compare with 
the Dominiques. There was no other variety there. The following 
winter I asked for a report. I got an answer, saying that they had been 
marketing the Plymouth Rocks along with Dominiques, but could never 
sell a Rock as long as there was a Dominique in the stall. There must have 
been a marked difference, as customers could pick out the Dominiques 
from the Rocks when dressed. Both varieties were fed and cared for just 
alike, and by the' same person. My long experience in handling all kinds 
of fowls taught me that the smaller and finer-fieshed birds would bring 
from one to three cents per pound more than the larger ones. That is one 
of the chief reasons that I have always stuck to the eld, reliable Dominiques. ' " 
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THE ORPINGTONS* 

Wallace P, Willett, New Jersey 

HIS remarkable breed of fowls was originated by WilUam 
Cook, of Orpington, Cotinty of Kent, England, from whence 
they take their name. There are five — or rather ten — distinct 
varieties, namely, the Black, single and rose combed; 
the White, single and rose combed; the Buff, single and 
rose combed; the Spangled, single and rose combed; and the Diamond 
Jubilee, single and rose combed. The Orpington has come to the front 
faster than was expected, on account of its superior points. It is predicted 
that the Orpington will be the leading fowl ere long in America as it 
is already in England. The Buffs were admitted to the Standard very 
shortly after their merits were well known and appreciated. We feel 
confident that the remainder of the Orpington family will be admitted 
soon; the Blacks are under consideration now. 

The first Orpingtons produced and exhibited by Mr. Cook at the 
Crystal Palace Show in 1886 were black. Since then he has originated 

* The ideas expressed by Mr. Weir in the EngUsh edition of this work regarding the 
Orpingtons do not conform to the opinions held by American breeders. This chapter has, 
therefore, been entirely rewritten by Wallace P. Willett, of New Jersey, the well-known 
breeder and popular secretary of the American Orpington Club. William Cook, the originator 
of the Orpingtons, who was at the New York show at Madison Square Garden in 1904, 
read and approved this chajpter. — Editor. 
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and presented to the public the four other varieties — the White in 1889, 
the Buff in 1894, the Jubilee in 1897, and the Spangled in 1899. These 
varieties are all entitled to the distinctive name of Orpington. Although 
produced from different combinationsof blood, yet they each bear the same 
general characteristics of type, symmetry, size, and laying and table qualities. 
During the seventeen years since first presented the breed has been greatly 
improved. At that time Mr. Cook wrote : " It is not to be expected 
from any new variety that all the produce will be true to color and type. 
The Orpington is much more true than the Plymouth Rock." The pictures 
reproduced herewith of Black Orpingtons owned by E. D. Till, of England, 
in 1892, show fairly well what they were at that time. The pictures 
given of birds owned by the writer will show what they are now. 

During the seventeen years the Orpingtons have made the most remark- 
able progress of any fowl ever produced. They can now be found in 
every country of Europe, Australia, Africa, and Canada, and are rapidly 
extending over the United States. Mr. Cook states as his reasons for 
bringing out the Orpingtons: First, the old varieties of England were 
inbred too much, and therefore their egg-organs were weak. Second, very 
few good birds of any breed were kept. The Barred Plymouth Rocks 
were at this time just taking the lead as autumn and winter layers ; in fact, 
he says he could find only two good autiunn and winter layers, the Lang- 
shan and the Plymouth Rock. Third, he had tried many experiments in 
crossing different varieties with pure male birds — as many as seventy 
crosses a year — not only putting two pure varieties together, but often 
using the pullets from the first cross to breed again. He found in this way 
that he produced so many more eggs than he did when the birds were pure 
and not crossed that it gave him a new idea. From his former experience he 
knew just what he would get in crosses. Fourth, no variety at that time- 
was considered by him good winter layers and table birds combined. He 
believed he could secure a good-looking bird answering the three 
requisites of utility for eggs, fable, and show combined. To make 
the Orpington, he selected the best layers of each breed possible, some 
laying as many as 250 eggs a year. 

From these combinations Mr. Cook selected such as make the 
Black Orpingtons. He exhibited one cock and three pullets in 1886 at 
the Birmingham Crystal Palace and Dairy shows. A large number 
would have gone to Germany, Russia, and other parts of the world, from 
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which many dealers and breeders had come to the shows, but he had 
but sixty of the breed, and sold none, although he sold eggs from them at 
15 shillings per dozen. From this time the breed spread rapidly. An 
Orpington club was formed. Their first exhibit was made, of Black 
Orpingtons exclusively, about three years after their introduction, in a 
moderate-sized room in London. This show gave the breed a big boom 
and the birds brought ;^8 each— a big price for a new bird then. The 
price later rose to £2^, for 
best birds, and as the 
Blacks have never gone 
backward, but always for- 
ward, ;£iso ($750) was paid 
for a Black Orpington cock 
in 1901. 

At the New York 
show, 1903, Mr. Cook sold 
one bird of this variety 
to an American fancier 
for $150. Specimens of 
the birds brought over by 
him for show here were 
weighed by us as follows: 
Cockerels, at seven to eight 
months old, nine to nine 
and one-quarter poiinds; 
cocks, eleven pounds. 
Jubilee, Spangled, White, 
and Buff cockerels, about 
the same age, varied only one-half pound from these figures. These were 
the best and biggest birds, but many under six months old weighed six 
and one-quarter to eight and one-quarter pounds 

How Black Orpingtons Were Produced 

When the Barred Plymouth Rock fowls were first imported into 
England from America they were a comparatively new breed and gave 
many black sports. These sports when tested by Mr. Cook laid thirty-five 
to forty-five more eggs per year than the Barred Rocks hatched from 
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the same parents. Besides, they began laying, as pullets, from one to six 
weeks earlier than their Barred sisters of the same pens. All America 

knows the superiority of 
the Barred Plymouth 
Rocks for hardiness and 
other good qualities. The 
black sport pullets of this 
American breed were 
taken for the basis of the 
Black Orpingtons. Mr. 
Cook found the Black 
Minorcas to be extra 
layers of large eggs, with- 
flesh particularly white 
and tender, but not 
standing the cold weather 
very well. From the 
Black Minorcas he 
selected cocks and mated 
them with the Plymouth 
Rock black pullets. The 

P^o,.,r.pH„yy,.Maac,yffeVu^«.or. pUllctS prodUCCd frOffl 

this cross were mated 
with Black Langshan 
cock. Note that the Langshans were used last. In making all new 
breeds, the last breed used must be selected to give the type of fowl 
aimed at. The Langshan was then a shorter bird than now, and the 
best winter layers England possessed, laying a dark-brown egg, the 
darkest of any, a chocolate color, and possessing very fine skin and 
flesh, but rather slow in growth. 

Amalgamating the three breeds, they matured for the table one 
month to six weeks earlier than either of the breeds separately, and the 
pullets laid from one month to six weeks earlier than either of the breeds 
separately. These ma tings produced the Black Orpingtons. It has 
taken years of careful selection to do away entirely with the feathered 
legs of the Langshan, besides the special peculiarities of the other breeds 
not wanted in the Orpingtons. After seventeen years it can be truly 
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said that they breed perfectly true to type and color, and the 
veriest amateur can produce as fine Black Orpingtons for the show- 
pen as the most expert. This is proved over and over again in 
England, where a new beginner at the shows frequently takes the 
prize away from the old fancier. 

RosE-CoMB Black Orpingtons 

The pullets produced from the first cross of the Plymouth Rock 
black sports with Black Minorca cock were mated with Rose-Comb 
Black Langshan cocks, a sport from the single combs. The Black 
Langshans originally brought from Shanghai direct to England had 
rose-comb birds in several consignments. Doctor Gabb selected all 
these rose-combs and 
bred from them, show- 
ing them at Birming- 
ham as Rose-Comb Lang- 
shans. Mr. Cook bought 
his entire stock of 
these, bred them several 
years, and gave them 
up after utilizing them 
for the Rose-Comb 
Black Orpingtons. The 
Black Orpingtons have 
a lovely gloss on their 
plumage of a beautiful 
beetle-green shade. 
Their faces and combs 
are a rich red; they 
have dark eyes — the 
darker the better; in 
the best birds they are 
almost black. They 
lay brown-shelled eggs 
andtheirfleshis 

light-colored. The cocks weigh nine to ten pounds and the 
hens seven to eight pounds on the average. The plumage should 
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From n photograph 



AMERICAN BRED SINGLE-COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Owned by C. F Blackmiin & Son 



be close and not loose, the skin thin and fine in texture, and 
flesh firm. 

Buff Orpingtons 

Mr. Cook remembered that many people Hke buff colors. The Buff 
Cochins were held in favor a long time, even though they were fond of sitting, 
inactive, and had feathers on their legs, interfering with scratching. Among 
all varieties they were considered the hardiest (that were ever brought into 
England) , and as a rule they laid fairly well between their broody periods, 
which periods, fortunately, lasted only a short time. To improve their egg- 
production Mr. Cook made a careful selection of the best layers. He found 
that some would lay twenty-two eggs in twenty-two days ; even forty-three 
eggs without missing a day. This was the class of Cochins selected. 
Mr. Cook made many experiments for years before he found the best 
blood to blend with the Cochin. He crossed Cochins with every variety 
of fowl in England before deciding which to take. He was able to judge 
the needs for producing a good buff color as well as a good all-roiind bird. 
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After five years of such experiments his ideal was fully formed. He 
began by taking a Golden-Spangled Hamburg cock and Dark Dorking 
pullets. The product of this mating in pullets were mated with a Buff 
Cochin cock of the highest laying strains. This makes the Buff Orpington. 
He selected Hamburgs because they laid more eggs than any other 
variety in England, were non-sitters, but too delicate for winter layers 
in their pure state. They were the best -shaped birds of any living variety. 
He took the Dorking to get length of breast -bone and quality of table- 
meat. The English Dorking has always been considered one of the best 
table -fowls. From the first cross he selected the pullets that came of a 
dark -brown color with white legs, and the very best layers of these. Buff 
Cochin cocks bred from the very best layers were selected for mating the 
last cross. Note that the Hamburg has blue legs, large black tail, and 
white ear-lobes; the Dorking, white legs, large black tail, and five toes 
on each foot ; the Cochin, yellow legs with an immense amount of feathers 
to the toe ends. Mr. Cook had ten years' breeding before he showed the 
public a single bird. From the beginning to the finish required fifteen 
years — five years in experimenting and ten years in perfecting the variety. 
The perfected Biiff Orpington has pinkish-white or flesh-color legs, no 
black or white showing in wing or tail when the bird is at rest ; bay eyes, 
bright-red face, comb, ear-lobes, and wattles; clear legs; light flesh, and 
lays a brown-shelled egg of good size and shape. 

SiNGLE-COMB AND RoSE-COMB WhITE OrPINGTONS 

The White Orpingtons were the second variety produced and came 
out two and one-half years after the Blacks. Many experiments were 
made to find out the best method of producing white fowls that were 
up to date. White Leghorn cocks were crossed with Black Hamburg 
hens, and the pullets from this cross came very white and with four toes 
on each foot. Next was used a Single-Comb White Dorking cock, 
mated with the offspring.; some of the birds were blue, some barred like 
Cuckoo Dorkings. It was several years before white birds could be 
produced. Even now occasionally some will come with color on them. 
The White Dorking blood is seen sometimes when a five-toed bird is 
produced. By careful breeding the White Orpingtons were developed 
nto a breed which produces quick-growing, vigorous birds with good 
laying and table quaUties. 
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The Rose-Comb White Orpingtons were made by using Rose-Comb 
White Dorking cock instead of Single Comb. The blood in the Single- 
Comb and the Rose-Comb White Orpingtons is exactly the same, and there 
is no difference in size and qualities. The White Orpingtons have neat 
combs, either single or rose, white beak, red face and ear-lobes, white 
pliimage throughout, white legs, and four toes on each foot. The cocks 
should carry their tails fairly well back, much as a Dorking, only the 
tails are a trifle smaller and are carried higher. In the hens the 
points are the same, only the comb and tail are smaller. They lay a 
nice brown egg of good size. 

Diamond Jubilee Orpington 

The next in order of production by Mr. Cook was the Diamond Jubilee 
Orpington. As far as color is concerned it is a revival of the old Speckled 
Dorking, one of the prettiest birds known. They were produced much 
in the same way as the Buff Orpingtons, only that a Speckled Dorking 
was used instead of a Colored Dorking. There are two varieties — Single 
Comb and Rose Comb — ^but the color in both is exactly the same. The 
cocks have white legs, four toes on each foot, long breast, with a single 
comb well serrated, standing erect, red face, a white beak, occasionally 
showing a brown shade. The neck-hackles are reddish-brown, rich in 
color; the center of the feathers should be black, edged with brown, and 
just the fine tips at the ends are white. Saddle-hackles the same color, a 
rich dark-brown on the shoulders in good specimens, also ticked with 
white ; the outside wing-bars should show a great deal of white, the under- 
neath part showing black and brown; tail also principally white, with a 
little black mixture; a few of the short hangers round the tail are a rich 
black-green, tipped with white ; the large sickle feathers should show black- 
and-white mixture, but the under or end tail of the cock should be princi- 
pally white. In other words, the more the tail is broken up black-and- 
white the better. 

The breast and underbody feathers of the cocks are almost black, 
tipped with white, and a shade of brown intermixed. This is the coloring 
of a dark bird. Many of the cocks have what is termed a light-colored 
breast, the body color being brown, and then a black mark right across the 
center of the feathers down near the end, the extremity being tipped with 
white. A perfect specimen of the hen shows the body color brown with 
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a distinct dark marking near the end, while the extremity of the feather is 

tipped with white lacing ; the color has a brown black-and-white speckled 

appearance all over the bird, the black showing a little less on the buff 

over the thighs. 

Old hens get 

whiter as they 

advance in age. 

The tail and the 

wings are of the 

mixed broken 

color like that of 

the cock, the wing 

flights showing a 

great deal of 

white. The rose 

comb should be 

full of work, but 

the colors are just 

the same. The 

Diamond Jubilees 

were brought out 

in 1897, and the 

colors are now 

fully fixed. They 

lay tinted eggs 

of good size. 

Spangled 
Orpingtons 




From a photograph 



BLACK ORPINGTON SHOWN IN 1892 
Owned by E. D. Till, England 



This, the last 
new variety of 
Orpingtons, was 

brought out in the autumn of 1899. The plumage is different from either of 
the other Orpingtons. They are considered the most remarkable layers of all 
English breeds. They lay large numbers of tinted eggs of good size. They 
breed very true and present a fine , handsome appearance. In some instances 
they weigh nine pounds at eight and one-half months old. In order to 
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produce this fowl, Mr. Cook had in his mind a still better layer, if possible, 
than any of the other varieties. He completed his task within eight 

years, giving the result to 
the public in 1899, under 
the name of the Spangled 
Orpington. To make the 
Spangled, a Dark Dorking 
cock was mated with a 
Barred Plymouth Rock 
hen. This first cross gave 
pullets of great size, but 
almost black, with very 
little white in them and a 
trifle brown on the breast. 
These pullets were mated 
with a Silver-Spangled 
Hamburg cock for shape 
and laying quality. The 
Dorking gave size, the 
Hamburg eggs, and the 
Barred Plymouth Rock 
hardiness. 

The second cross pro- 
duced pullets of black and 
white and cockerels of 
drab or straw color, with 
scarcely any white in them. It required several years of close selet- 
tion before the black and white necessary in the cockerels was pro- 
duced. In some cases the pullet has dark legs, which grow lighter 
as the bird grows older, dark-plumage birds being darkest in legs. 
They are quite clear in the head, with no muffle. The single combs 
should be evenly serrated and stand erect. The cocks and cockerels are 
white on the wing and have much more white in the wing, but the principal 
tail feathers should be white, edged with black, the breast being the same 
color as in the hen. The neck hackles and saddle feathers should correspond 
black and white. The eggs are tinted or brown, not so deep as the other 
Orpingtons. The pullets begin to lay at five and six months old. They 
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are plump, splendid table birds, very hardy, stand confinement well, and 
are good foragers when at liberty. The plumage is black-and-white — that 
is to say, the ground-color is black with white spots upon it, so that it is 
really black-and-white. The pullets and hens should have an even marking 
all over. 

The Rose- Comb variety should be exactly of the same color, the comb 
fitting close to the head and full of work, with only a short peak at the 
back, not fitting down like the Wyandottes, but straight out over the back. 

Standard of the Spangled Orpingtons is as follows: Cock — single 
comb, small, well set on and free from side spikes; lobe, red; eye, orange 
color and bold ; neck, hackle, even, white and black ; breast, broad and full, 
with black ground-color, spangled evenly with white; back, broad and 
short, ticked with white ; wing-bow, black tipped with white ; secondaries, 
black; flight, white; tail, carried full, sickle feathers black-and-white, 
undertail or hentail white; legs and feet, black, but black-and-white not 
objected to ; four toes on each foot ; weight, eight to nine pounds. 

Hen — head, same as cock, but somewhat full in comb ; body, full and 
cobby, with black ground-color, spangled with white; wing -flights, black- 
and - white ; tail, black 
tipped with white ; legs and 
feet, same as cock; weight, 
six to seven pounds; dis- 
qualiflcations, any sign of 
red feathers ; white in lobe ; 
feathers on legs ; flve toes. 

General Comment 

The following is from 
the Commercial Poultry, 
February 20, 1901: "Per- 
haps never before in the 
history of 'fowlism' have 
birds so universally gained 
prominence in so short a 
time as have the Buff 

Orpingtons, which were originated in England in 1894 by William 
Cook. They surpass the Leghorns in laying and the Plymouth Rocks 
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in size, and combine thus in superiority the excellence of both 
standard breeds, and supply the public demands for these requisite 
essentials. They are beautiful beyond description with their pure 
red ears, pinkish-white flesh and legs, and color of males merging 
into golden-red. Their great intrinsic worth is their laying qualities, 
pullets laying at five months and continuing through all changes of 
winter weather ; making fine hatchers and mothers, and are the strongest, 
healthiest stock in existence. At five months they weigh from six to^ 
seven pounds, and mature from nine to ten. These wonderful birds were 
first imported in 1898, and are scarce and high-priced yet. He who^ 
possesses them is indeed fortunate, as they are undoubtedly the birds of 
the future for all enterprising poultrymen, and to secure them early is to 
reap a harvest in money-making. They are universally admired, univer- 
sally sought after, and in the course of time will be widely distributed. 
Breeders of same have been unable so far to supply more than a few of 
hundreds of orders received, on account of scarcity as yet. At the name 
Buff Orpington a wave of attention is felt all over the land, and successful 
breeders are each striving to gain the front in acquiring this valuable 
variety. Most fowl-raisers find it necessary to have two breeds — a large 
one for the table and a smaller one for laying purposes. The Orpingtons 
in both respects stand unexcelled, and they are likely to remain for many 
years the premier fowl of this country. Wherever introduced they supplant 
all rival breeds." 

The Hawkesbury Agricultural College, an Australian government 
institution, held a six-months' egg-laying contest iff 1902 between 
various breeds of fowls. On September 20th, near the close of the 
contest, a pen of Black Orpingtons headed the list with 512 eggs. 
Silver Wyandottes came next with 482 eggs. White Leghorns next 
with 425 eggs. Buff Orpingtons next with 417 eggs, two pens of Black 
Orpingtons next with 415 and 411 eggs, Anconas next with 411 eggs. 
Silver Wyandottes next with 402 eggs. Buff Orpingtons next with 
392 eggs. Blacks next twice, 388 and 384 eggs. There were 41 pens in 
all, and Orpingtons took seven out of the thirteen highest places. 
The forty-first pen, Minorcas, laid 125 eggs. This was the winter 
season in Australia, and a correspondent of American Fancier says: 
"These facts prove beyond question that in addition to their generally 
admitted superiority as regards table properties, the Orpingtona 
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are splendid winter layers, a qualification that adds much luster to 
their reputation as tip- top all-purpose fowls. ' ' 

Mating Orpingtons 

In an article* published in the "American Orpington Club Catalogue " 
on "Mating Orpingtons," William Cook, the originator of the breed, says: 
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" There are many people who purchase expensive birds who have cause 
to be very disappointed when they see the result of their first season's, 
rearing. Having expended a good sum of money for their birds, they 
naturally expect to get something good from them, and those who have 
had the least experience in breeding are those who expect most from their 

* This article also appeared in The Orpington, a journal published in this country and 
devoted exclusively to this breed. — Editor. 
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purchase. There are many who have bought very expensive birds who 
have not even reared a fairly good specimen from them, which, to say the 

least, is most disappointing. 
^"'^^'"■""^^^'™''"""'''^^'"'**''^"'^'' The principal cause for this 

failure is one which we will 
explain here. 

'r- "There is a belief, 
which is held by numbers, 
that because a bird has 
won a prize it must be 
the best bird that can be 
obtained for breeding pur- 
poses. The fallacy of this 
belief can only be under- 
stood when it is explained 
that on many occasions 
birds have won prizes which 
have not even been pure- 
bred. There are strange 
freaks in breeding, as every one who has had anything to do with stock 
of any kind knows — that when a pure male bird of good strain has been 
used with mongrel hens it is not an unusual thing to find one or two of 
the progeny with all the characteristics of the pure breed, and with 
points far above the average of birds of ordinary ptire breed. 

" Then, again, sometimes a bird of this type is thrown by mongrel stock 
into which at some time two or three years previously a good pure strain 
had been introduced. This is particularly the case with the Barred Rocks, 
several winners of rare type having been bred in this way. Judges who 
award prizes have to give them to birds which are the nearest to the 
standard of the breed they are judging, and it is not their concern as to 
how they were bred. Birds of this class do a breed a great deal of harm, as 
their progeny are a great disappointment to their piurchasers. It is wrong 
of any exhibitor to allow such birds to be sold, and we firmly believe that 
all who have the best interests of the breed at heart would not do so, as 
they are only causing trouble and disappointment to every one who 
purchases stock bred from these birds. 

"No wonder that people have cause to grumble when they get hold 
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of such a bird, and we strongly advise amateurs who are going in for a few 
good birds to buy only from a breeder whose name is sufficient guarantee 
that he would not stoop to such a practice. Now, many of the best stock 
birds never see the inside of a show-pen, and it does not follow because 
a bird has won a prize that he can be relied on to throw good stock. It all 
depends on how he has been bred. Blood tells in breeding, and therefore it 
is necessary that in order to obtain satisfactory results birds from a well- 
established strain be procured, whether they are show birds or other- 
wise. Another mistake made by some is that they do not mate good 
birds properly, so that they really waste valuable material. When one 
does not know how strains 
of fowls are bred, and 
they are anxious to breed 
show birds, they would do 
well to place themselves 
in the hands of a reliable, 
conscientious breeder of 
the variety they are going 
in for, and they will stand 
a much better chance of 
success. 

"Now, a few words 
on the general mating of 
Buff Orpingtons. It is 
not advisable to mate a 
very dark cock with light- 
colored pullets, as their 
progeny have a tendency 
to be mottled, some of 
the feathers being of 
dark shade and others of 
very light. Then a light- 
shade cock should not be 
mated with hens which 
are also of light shade, as 
this mating throws birds with a good deal of white about them. In 
mating Buff Orpingtons to breed really high-class birds, the hens or 
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pullets should be selected with as sound flights as possible — it is much 
better to have a little peppering of black than white. It is most essential 
that the pullets should be sound of wing, if possible, and birds with white 
be avoided, as a hen or pullet will throw progeny with a good deal more 
white in them than a cock or cockerel. 

"There are very few male birds which are absolutely free from white; 
nearly every one has had a tinge of white in them. Some of the most 
successful show birds show white in wing, and often in tail also. It will, 
therefore, be remembered that it is not advisable to use hens or pullets 

with white in their wings, but by mating a cock 
that has a little white in his flights or tail with 
sound pullets a good percentage of the progeny 
will be of satisfactory color, and particularly 
the pullets. 

"A cock may be much richer in color on his 
shoulders than on his neck- and saddle-hackles, 
.and.will produce some of the best-colored pullets, 
very rich in top- and luider-color, but is not likely 
to produce very good colored cockerels unless 
bred, from a particularly level cock, when it is 
possible that some of the young birds will throw 
.back. When mating for pullets, the male bird 
shdUld be darker than the hens and pullets he 
is mated with, but very dark cocks must not be 
mated with hens which are very light in shade. 
Sometimes a male bird of excellent color will have 
a little whiteih the- uridefc^color of neck-hackles, and he will be an ex- 
cellent stock bird ajid throw;!^ally sound colored birds if mated with good 
pullets. 

"Our readers must use their own judgment when mating up birds. 
If the hens or pullets fail in any point the male bird used should be par- 
ticularly strong in that point, and be careful not to mate birds together 
when both have the same failing. It should be the object of every one 
to get birds as nearly perfect as possible. In all varieties of poultry it is 
necessary that care should be taken in the mating when typical birds 
are wanted, and if the male bird has a weak comb the hens should have 
good strong combs, and if the birds lack size, get hens with good bone 
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and shape. Some people will not use hens if they are pale in color, 
but that does not make any difference to the offspring if the stock birds 
had good under-color as pullets the first year. All buff birds get paler 
in color as they get older. Many hens get so pale as to be almost 
white in their under-color. In using young pullets, look for under- 
color in addition to good top-color." 
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THE LINCOLNSHIRE BUFFS* 

HE Lincolnshire Buffs are discussed by Mr. Weir in his 
recent work, entitled "Our Poultry," as follows: 

" Of late there has been a veritable craze for poultry 
of a sandy or buff color. The coming of the buff Shanghais 
and Cochins made it for a time the color, and the present 
demand is but a revival of that of 1850-53-60. This was one of the 
periodical outbursts for something new. Buff was the vogue full fifty 
years before — among men the buff waistcoats, while buff dresses were 
worn by ladies. There was a deeper color, now erroneously called buff, 
but then nankeen, a fabric of a reddish light yellow, so named as coming 
from Nankin, or Nanking, in China. Now a deeper-colored cotton cloth 
is called khaki. It much resembles thick nankeen. This color, at the end 
of the eighteenth century, ruled and was worn. There were Nankeen 
poultry, nankeen Bantams, and similarly colored, though redder. Game 
cocks. In 1830, nankeen was to the front again, as was bioff. As a boy, I 
well remember both my brother and myself were clothed in suits of 
biiff-colored nankeen. It has been erroneously stated by writers on 
poultry that the fowls originated on the arrival of the Shanghais in 1847. 
This is certainly not the case. Beyond our farm poultry. Game-fowls 
and Bantams, there was the reddish-buff Malays, the hues of which were 
a uniform biiff or nankeen color. 

"True it is that the importation of the Shanghai gave a new zest, and 
doubtless added additional beauty to the tone of the most approved tints, 
but no Shanghais ever surpassed those of the old nankeen Bantams. These 
latter, crossed with the light Red-Breasted Game, made beautiful birds of 
about six to eight pounds weight in the cocks, but only five to six in hens. 
The buff Shanghais were extensively used with both the four-toed farm 
fowls and the five-toed old Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, many of which were 

* Little or nothing is known of the Lincolnshire Buffs in this country. Mr. Weir is 
strongly of the opinion that the Buff Orpingtons are closely related to this breed. Whatever 
may be the facts, the Lincolnshire Buffs have certain good characteristics that commend 
themselves to breeders. They certainly deserve more careful attention. — Editor. 
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rich browns and reds. They not infrequently produced birds of rare beauty 
and color. The chickens, invariably, were white in beak, shanks, and feet. 

Many hundreds 
of these might 
be seen about 
the south ern 
homesteads. 
They proved 
marketable 
fowls, though 
slightly less 
plump than the 
old English 
breeds. When 
the Cochin 
(Shanghai) 
began to decline 
and lose its hold 
on the public 
appreciation, 
then it was that 
the darker colors 
again prevailed. 
The buffs were 
kept only in 
isolated places 
and about f a t- 
ting centers, and 
in the northern 
counties. Though found very serviceable, they were soon put aside 
by the crosses with the I'ght and the 'dark Brahma. Still the buff 
Shanghai was a power in the poultry kingdom, and is yet considered 
worthy of all praise. In 1853, C. P. Boston, of Lincolnshire, wrote 
that, from 'one hatch of half-bred birds, a cross between the Cochin and 
Dorking came off last October. The mother died a fortnight afterward, 
but the chickens reared themselves. It was very pleasing to watch the 
little creatures huddle together at night in some hay I gave them. I have 
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not yet tasted the flesh of the thoroughbred birds, but the cross men- 
tioned above produced excellent fowls for the table. They weigh, when 
six months old, from six to seven pounds each.' 

"This was the commencement of this particular cross in Lincolnshire. 
Finding that they were hardy, easily reared, quick in growth, and readily 
fattened, they gradually grew in the estimation of farmers and others. 
They became so plentiful after a few years, that they were known in the 
London and other markets as Lincolnshire Buffs. During my frequent visits 
to Leadenhall and other marts, I have noticed for very many years their 
excellence as a good ordinary market table-fowl. When care and atten- 
tion was given to selection for breeding purposes, they proved not only a 
good utility fowl, but many were of singular comeliness and beauty of 
color. I learned that many thousands were raised annually in Lincoln- 
shire, some of which were of exceptional merit. Liking the color, and 
hearing that, besides being 
a good medium white- ■<*'^ 

fleshed table-fowl, they 
were also winter layers, I 
determined to have some 
when opportunity offered, 
and cross in with a couple 
of fine-colored w h e a t e n 
white-shanked old English 
Game-hens. These would, 
no doubt, go far toward 
perfecting the breed as a 
high-class culinary fowl. 
From R. Seed, of Tattersal, 
Lincoln, I learned, June 7, 
1895, that, 'though called 
Lincolnshire Buffs, they 
were not all bred for color, 
but chiefly for marketable 
birds, the best quality 
table-birds being sent to 
London, and the coarser to other markets 
the chicks are more or less feathered on 
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usually the best colored birds, when a buff cockerel has been used. 
Of the remainder, 25 per cent, will have yellow legs. The clean white- 
legged birds are, as a rule, either lighter buff or penciled with black 
tails, but occasionally we see a beautiful clean-legged bird as sound in 
color as a prize Cochin; these, when bred from, throw many chicks with 
leg-feathers. These clean-legged birds are sent to market along with the 
rest. I have frequently remarked that it was a pity to kill such birds; 
they ought to be selected for breeding purposes. There is much inquiry 
about them now. I know they are being used for manufacturing or improv- 
ing buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Rocks, and Leghorns. As Lincolnshire 
Buffs, I admire them and can testify to their good qualities. As to the 
other names — ^well, they are still Lincolnshire Buffs in my opinion.' 

"Fully agreeing with this statement, and having known this cross- 
breed for many years, I asked Mr. Seed to send me a cockerel and two 
pullets on approval. They fully realized my expectation. The cockerel 
was well-made, robust, and with plenty of breast meat. It had many of 
the characteristics of the Buff Orpington. In color it was a beautiful rich 
buff, with a full bronze tail, no black whatever. The pullets were of the 
same type and perfectly clear buff; the beak, shanks, feet, and toe-nails 
were a fleshy white. The trio were as good and desirable as any of that 
class of fowl. 

" In a letter dated May 28, 1895, Mr. Seed writes : ' I wish to say that 
you have not been too severe in your criticism of the Buff Orpington craze. 
Since last September I know of several Lincolnshire Buffs that have been, 
picked up at pot-price and re-sold at big figures as Buff Orpingtons. I 
had offers from two parties, one a prominent judge in the fancy, to buy 
all the sound-colored, clean, white-shanked buff birds I could furnish. I 
declined with thanks.' Further, J. Fowler says: 'I have two hens, one 
more than three years old, I brought out of Lincolnshire. I am positive 
the breeders never moved egg or bird for change of blood for seven or 
eight years, except a cockerel bought from one of their own fanris, and 
vice versa. I have got a V.H.C. in an Orpington class, any color, under Mr. 
Partington with these Lincolnshire Buffs. They are just as I used to breed 
in Lincolnshire nearly thirty years back. ' 

" I therefore adopt the name of Lincolnshire Buffs for this style and 
character of fowl. I present herewith illustrations of the Lincolnshire 
Buffs. In doing so, I feel that I represent the true, good, old breed. If 
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these were mated with large-sized, Old English, white-shanked, rich-colored 
wheaten Game-hens, intelligently selected and bred, the result most likely 
would be a more satisfactory and reliable cross-breed than any such buff 
now existing. As it is, the Lincolnshire Buff is a good winter layer. The 
eggs are medium-sized, of a variable light yellowish-brown, mostly of a 
rotindish oval, though some few are elongated. The hens are steady, 
patient incubators, and good mothers. The chickens are easily reared, and 
fatten readily. The flesh is juicy, delicate in flavor, and white ; the skin 
thin, the fat white, though, in some instances, this is not so in the much- 
feathered or yellow-shanked birds. If well fed, fatted, and finished, they 
are a very salable market-fowl, and, as a cross-breed, can be recommended 
as such; but always those with clear shanks should be kept." 
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